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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The twenty-first century has been marked by an unprecedented crisis of 
governance. In the twentieth century, proponents of programs and theo- 
ries of modernization have posited a relationship between democracy and 
development as the ideal path forward for postcolonial nation-states. This 
postulation was reformulated in the 1980s into what became known as the 
“Washington Consensus.” The Washington Consensus posited policies of 
economic reform broadly geared toward privatization, liberalization, and a 
reduced role of the state. The post-Washington consensus shifted to include 
and foreground institutional reforms that were held up as the means for both 
economic growth and efficient and accountable governance. Yet nation- 
states in both the Global North and the Global South have witnessed crises 
as exclusionary governments often linked to right-wing populist move- 
ments have sought to hollow out democratic institutions and curtail access 
to democratic rights and political participation. Such crises have taken root 
at the moment when global challenges of climate change and local and global 
inequalities make effective and accountable governance one of the most 
pressing issues of our time. There has been no better illustration of this than 
the global health pandemic of COVID-19 that at various stages has acutely 
highlighted the stakes of ineffective governance in countries as varied as India, 
Brazil, and the United States. 

This book grapples with the question of governance through a study of 
water in contemporary India. Understanding the constraints and possi- 
bilities of effective and accountable governance compels us to wrestle with 
complex, historically situated local, national, and global configurations in 
particular places. Such analyses are not glamorous, and they do not draw in 
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the reader with the spectacle of the suffering of marginalized communities 
or the comfort of abstract, modular social scientific policy responses. Rather, 
Governing Water in India invites the reader to grapple with the messy, imbri- 
cated processes that create, perpetuate, and worsen the devastating effects 
of water scarcity and the intensifying cycles of phenomena such as droughts 
and floods. Most significantly, the book seeks to disrupt the decoupling of 
environmental phenomena from policies of economic and institutional 
reform. Such environmental challenges are deeply connected to successive 
dominant models of economic development and, in the twenty-first century, 
to growth-oriented policies of economic reform. Responses to global chal- 
lenges of climate change and inequality require both systemic analyses that 
address the impact of such policies and located studies of particular places 
and contexts. Responses to such challenges will ultimately require a deep 
understanding of the institutional contexts that will determine whether the 
implementation of policy prescriptions is successful or ineffective. 

In this endeavor, Governing Water in India presents in-depth analyses of 
understudied institutions that make up local water bureaucracies. I am grate- 
ful to the Tamil Nadu Public Works Department and its various water insti- 
tutions for providing me with access to its organizational archives. In one 
case, this archive consisted of a room full of documents, which included 
original colonial documents that almost crumbled as I turned the pages to gov- 
ernmental and international organization reports and assessments. Waiting 
for the PWD employee to break open some of the locks was a telling experi- 
ence during my field research. The documents had not been accessed, and 
the employee did not have up-to-date keys for all the cabinets, so he was 
somewhat miserable when in response to his query I told him I wanted to 
read everything. The closed-off treasure trove of this hidden archive under- 
lined the paradox of how much is written about bureaucracy, governance, 
and corruption and how little interaction there is between academics and 
such organizations that are actually designated with the implementation 
of policies. With this recognition in mind, this book is written in a style to 
make it accessible to a range of academic and public audiences in India and 
in comparative contexts. I have minimized rhetorical embellishments that 
sometimes nourish US academic desires for stylistic flourish in favor of acces- 
sibility and the commitment to foreground details that may matter to indi- 
viduals grappling with the realities of governing water even if they do not 
seem to be of import to faraway academic audiences. 
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Fieldwork for this research took place in Chennai between 2016 and 2018. 
Iam grateful to the Centre for Water Resources at Anna University for provid- 
ing me with access to its library resources. Thanks go to numerous people for 
their intellectual engagement and logistical support of the field research: Dr. 
N. K. Ambujam, Dr. K. Ilamparuthi, Prof. S. Janakarajan, and Prof. R. Maha- 
lingham. I am also grateful to members of several organizations whom I 
keep anonymous in accordance with research ethics, including those from 
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Nadu Employment and Exchange Offices, and the Tamil Nadu Slum Clear- 
ance Board. Funding for this research was provided by the University of 
Michigan. I am also especially grateful to Saisha Nanduri for her excellent 
research assistance and all of the work she did in putting together the book’s 
bibliography. 

The arguments in this book were improved by feedback that I received 
from numerous venues. I am particularly grateful for two rounds of feedback 
from the Centre for Political Studies at Jawaharlal Nehru University—first at 
their center’s seminar and later when I presented comprehensive arguments 
as the their annual Nirman Foundation speaker. My special thanks to Asha 
Sarangi for organizing these events. The book benefited from feedback from 
discussions at Johns Hopkins University, the Michigan Society of Fellows, 
the University of Pittsburgh, and Shiv Nadar University. The book bene- 
fited from supportive editorial comments from my editor Lorri Hagman at 
the University of Washington Press. I am also especially grateful to the Uni- 
versity of Washington Libraries for their generous support, which has 
allowed this book to be accessible as an open source book. My thanks also 
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through the earthly joys of clay and continually reminded me that water 
matters because it ultimately transcends human control and willpower and 
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GOVERNING WATER IN INDIA 


Introduction 


We should work for conserving rainwater. Panchayats should spend NREGA 
[National Rural Employment Guarantee Act] fund on water conservation 
during April. . . . Every drop of rain should be conserved. This would not only 
save villages from a water shortage. This would also help in agriculture. 


—Prime Minister Narendra Modi 


Furthermore, India ranks 133rd out of 180 nations for its water availability and 
120th out of 122 nations for its water quality. It has been evaluated that 80 per- 
cent of India’s surface is polluted which results in India losing USs 6 billion 
every year due to water-related diseases. Challenges faced by the Indian water 
sector are due to increasing water consumption and wastage in urban areas, 
water-borne diseases, industrial growth, political and regulatory disputes, 
water cycle imbalances, increasing irrigation and agricultural demand, lack 
of technology, etc. According to estimates, India’s water sector requires invest- 
ment worth US¢ 13 billion. 


—Government of India Smart Cities Mission 


GOVERNANCE OVER WATER IN INDIA HAS BECOME A FORMIDABLE 
endeavor for the Indian state. Water is essential for human life and therefore 
a fundamental need that the government must ensure is fulfilled for its citi- 
zens. Water is also a resource that is in demand from competing sectors of 
the economy. The state’s administration of water resources and infrastructure 
involves governmental action across all levels of India’s federal structure and 
consequently illuminates every facet of the Indian state. The complexity of the 
state’s approach to the governance of water has been further deepened in the 
postliberalization period, which began in the 1990s, by the effects of policies 
of reform, accelerated economic growth, and unplanned urbanization. Older 
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approaches of the developmental state have intersected with and been recon- 
figured in the postliberalization period in ways that have deepened the strains 
on water resources and produced new challenges for governance at the local, 
regional, and national levels. 

Consider two snapshots of these challenges that are captured by the pro- 
nouncements of Prime Minister Narendra Modi and the Smart Cities Mis- 
sion of the Indian government. In a visit to promote developmental activities 
in Madhya Pradesh, Modi addressed water shortages that villages were 
experiencing. Speaking to a group of villagers and members of tribal com- 
munities in Madhya Pradesh, he called on the village panchayats (local 
elected governing bodies) to redeploy funds from the state’s employment 
assistance program (MGNREGA) to address water conservation. Modi’s 
rhetoric is emblematic of the weighty language of India’s conventional devel- 
opmental state. The use of funds from the governmental program to meet 
dire rural water needs is a classic instance of the state’s approach of using 
such assistance to meet a basic need such as the provision of water. 

The prime minister’s rhetoric on the need for intensive water conserva- 
tion also combined these deep-rooted developmental languages with newer 
rhetoric associated with the postliberalization period. If his exhortation to vil- 
lagers and tribal communities that “every drop of rain should be conserved” 
invokes the duty and sacrifice of citizens that the developmental state has 
echoed since the 1950s, it also now reflects the stress on decentralized local 
governance and self-help approaches of the postliberalization period.' 

This shift from the top-down developmental state languages and approaches 
to governance over water is also embodied in other state endeavors in the 
postliberalization period. Consider, for instance, one of the key govern- 
mental schemes of the Modi government, the Smart Cities Mission, which 
was designed to develop and modernize India’s cities. The Mission presents 
a stark portrait of the strains on governance over water “due to increasing 
water consumption and wastage in urban areas, water-borne diseases, indus- 
trial growth, political and regulatory disputes, water cycle imbalances, 
increasing irrigation and agricultural demand, lack of technology, etc.” The 
delineation of the challenges of the deepening multiple demands on water 
resources by the government’s Smart Cities Mission and the economistic con- 
ception of water resources as a sector of the economy in need of $13 billion 
reflects both the discursive shifts and policy challenges of the postliberaliza- 
tion period. Higher economic growth has of course placed greater pressure 
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on water resources. More significantly, the organizational architecture of 
the Smart Cities Mission itself embodies both the institutional and the pol- 
icy changes of the postliberalization state that has increasingly been shaped 
by a city-centered model of urbanized growth.? 

The gravity and scale of such challenges—ranging from local water short- 
ages and conservation practices in villages to the systemic needs of city- 
centered growth—illustrate the ways in which the governance of water 
represents a critical site for an understanding of the Indian state. The multi- 
farious nature of water provides a distinctive analytical terrain in which we 
can disentangle the various facets of the postliberalization state. The politics 
and political economy of water are shaped by an intricate configuration of 
historical legacies stemming back to the colonial period, state polices of the 
twentieth-century developmental state, and long and varied histories of politi- 
cal action, negotiation, and conflicts both within and between civil society 
and the state. The subject of water has been shaped in fundamental ways by 
the dynamics of Indian federalism as it has fallen under the purview of local, 
state, and central governmental authority and has been a critical subject for 
judicial intervention by Indias Supreme Court. It is within this variegated 
political, economic, and institutional field that policies of institutional 
reform have targeted India’s frameworks of governance over water resources. 

Reforms of the institutional architecture of water governance have rested 
on the two foundational principles that have become dominant national 
principles of reform— decentralization and privatization. These principles 
have been encoded in new national water policies of the central government, 
as well as in policies of restructuring that have been taken on by central and 
state governments across India. They have also converged with the norms of 
global institutions such as the World Bank and the Asian Development Bank, 
which have been central players in the water sector in comparative contexts 
(Bakker 2010; Morgan 2011). These principles and policies of reform have 
had a significant impact on the governance of water at various levels of state 
authority within India’s federal structure (Kumar 2009). However, processes 
of reform and restructuring have also belied the conventional narrative that 
has foregrounded both positive and negative effects of privatization and the 
role of private capital in the water sector. Instead, the case of water sector 
reforms reveals a set of contradictory processes in which policies of reform 
have both reoriented as well as continued and intensified longstanding prac- 
tices and modes of state power. 
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In contrast to the rhetoric on decentralization and privatization, pro- 
cesses of reform have intensified state centralization. Such processes both 
build on and reconfigure the historical weight of the institutional legacies of 
the colonial and developmental state. Institutional reforms designed to scale 
back the role of the state through processes of decentralization and the par- 
ticipation of private sector actors in fact produce a redistribution of central- 
ized institutional power. This rethinking of processes of state centralization 
deepens our understanding of two key debates on the postliberalization state. 
First, processes of centralization cannot be understood purely as a product 
of a monolithic and recalcitrant bureaucracy. While bureaucrats often, unsur- 
prisingly, attempt to retain their power and authority over resources, those 
who do attempt to perform effective regulatory functions are often con- 
strained by structural conditions of the political economy of their institutions. 
More significantly, processes of state centralization are intrinsic to processes 
of economic reform that have been unfolding in late twentieth- and twenty- 
first-century India. The dynamics of institutional reform and processes of 
centralization are significant factors in the reproduction of socioeconomic 
inequality. A focus on such institutional dynamics moves us away from con- 
ventional accounts of neoliberalism that often identify privatization as the 
sole or determinant factor shaping inequality. 


Institutional Reforms, Bureaucratic Agency, 
and Inequality 


The governance of water encompasses a vast set of issues that include meet- 
ing the basic demands of citizenship by providing safe and accessible drinking 
water, managing agricultural and industrial needs for water resources, 
maintaining and expanding water infrastructure, and responding to crises 
that stem from droughts and floods (Ballabh 2008). In contemporary India, 
competing demands over water and decades of inadequate governance have 
transformed water into a site for significant political conflicts within locali- 
ties, between state governments, among users (for instance rural and urban 
communities), and between the state and citizens (see Asthana and Shukla 
2014; Bandyopadhyay 2016; Baviskar 2005; Cullet 2009; Iyer 2015; Mohan, 
Routray, and Sashikumar 2010; Shah and Vijayshankar 2016). The challenges 


for water governance have only intensified as unplanned urbanization and 
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industrial investment, along with the impacts of climate change, produce 
new strains on water resources. 

The governance of water in postliberalization India rests at the conjunc- 
ture of two processes. On the one hand, national and local regulatory 
reforms (in keeping with dominant global norms) have identified privatiza- 
tion and decentralization as the central pillars for the effective management 
of water resources.’ Institutional and economic reforms produce new forms of 
centralization that are an integral part of the policies being implemented. An 
understanding of how this process works requires a broadening of the concept 
of centralization that moves beyond spatialized conceptions of a center-state 
framework of governance. Spatialized conceptions tend to associate central- 
ization with an upward devolution of power from the local, state, and central 
governments. However, in practice, the dynamics of centralization have more 
to do with the concentration of power, authority, and control over resources. 
For instance, effective regulatory processes of the central government are nec- 
essary for successful processes of decentralization. Regulatory frameworks 
from the central government are necessary for effective governance and are 
distinct from centralized modes of state authority. Meanwhile, the concen- 
tration of authority over resources by state governments can intensify central- 
ized state authority at the local level by strengthening vertical mechanisms of 
state power over local communities. Furthermore, such local governance 
structures can also reproduce the hierarchical relationship between social 
groups (often based on caste, gender, and religion) within civil society. 

Recent scholarship has illustrated the ways in which state governments 
have sought to limit the autonomy of local governments, thus curtailing 
decentralization at the local level (Lobo, Sahu, and Shah 2014; Sangita 2014; 
Sharma and Swenden 2017; Vaddiraju 2014). State governments have increas- 
ingly sought to curtail the decentralization of power to local governments 
and have often either blocked or reoriented reforms in ways that have rein- 
forced the concentration of authority within the institutions of state govern- 
ment. This concentration of state authority is organized around the growing 
power of state governments and the realm of city-centered modes of urban 
governance in particular. At one level, state governments are able to exercise 
political and institutional control over local governments through the con- 
trol of finances and the appointment of officials (Sangita 2014, 88). At another 
level, the postliberalization economic model has produced new forms of 
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centralized power within states. Political scientist Anil Kumar Vaddiraju 
has noted that state governments consolidate their own authority within 
state capitals and do not decentralize the control over decision-making and 
resources to the third level of local governance (2014, 101). While the ide- 
ational model of economic reforms proposes a reduced role of the state both 
by restraining state intervention in the economy and by promoting political 
and economic decentralization, such processes in fact produce new forms of 
the centralization of power that occurs at various spatial scales. For exam- 
ple, an increase of centralization occurred through the increasing power of 
chief ministers (Manor 2016). In other words, centralization is not simply 
about the concentration of power at the largest scale of government (the cen- 
tral government) but about processes of centralization that are reworked 
across multiple scales of state authority. 

State capitals are an example of a central locus of new modes of urban gov- 
ernance in which state authority is located and centralized in the postlibera- 
lization period (Sassen 2001). Such sites of urban governance are instances 
of the new state spaces that are a central technology of state power in the 
context of contemporary processes of globalization (Brenner 2004). While 
this book is about urban bureaucratic governance, its implications are of 
relevance to scholars interested in local programs of decentralization. Its 
analysis of urban governance is not framed as a territorialized image of a 
city bureaucracy; rather, it is a systemic analysis of the redistribution and 
reconsolidation of state power. Its account of city bureaucracy is as much a 
story about rural India as about the challenges of urbanization and urban 
governance. Programs and policies of decentralization that can range from 
formal governmental programs of centralization to grassroots community- 
based models of governance take root in conjunction with these centralized 
processes. The languages and programs of decentralization in effect mask 
this centralization of state power. 

Reforms of the governance of water produce a redistribution of state 
power that is shaped by the ascendancy of a city-based model of develop- 
ment. Water reforms provide a rich case for a systematic analysis of these 
processes of centralization. Some reforms encode some city-oriented state 
agencies with new forms of centralized authority, while policies of decen- 
tralization target small towns and rural areas in ways that both reflect the 
political and economic weaknesses of and intensify the control of state gov- 


ernmental authorities of these areas. In this process, regulatory reform is 
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transformed into a process of regulatory extraction that encodes relation- 
ships of power both within and between urban and rural communities. While 
dominant rural groups continue to hold both socioeconomic power and 
political power in terms of electoral calculations of political parties, the 
urban-oriented effects of liberalization intensify the divisions and inequali- 
ties between urban and rural communities. In this transition, the state 
does not abandon but restructures its welfarist framework. The regulatory 
state thus produces a redistributive shift that accentuates long-standing 
socioeconomic inequalities while deepening new divides between larger urban 
areas and smaller rural and urban towns. Research on comparative urban 
localities in India has revealed systematic patterns of urban appropriation of 
water that was primarily used for agricultural purposes (Celio, Scott, and 
Giordano 2010; Punjabi and Johnson 2018). Varying institutional arrange- 
ments shape such patterns of appropriation. This book provides an in-depth 
analysis of how such institutional patterns are being shaped by reforms of the 
governance of water. 

Such patterns of institutional change have been shaped by the national 
dynamics of India’s centralized model of federalism (Sharma and Swenden 
2017). This has meant that domestic political processes and institutions have 
shaped reforms in ways that refashion or compromise idealized norms of 
the regulatory state (Dubash and Morgan 2013; Jenkins 2004; Manor 2004; 
Mooij 2005). Analyses of the limits of regulatory reform in India have focused 
on the ways in which domestic political processes, institutional resistances, 
and corruption serve as roadblocks to institutional reform.’ While build- 
ing on the insights of such scholarship, this book also questions the pre- 
sumption that regulatory reform would lead to decentralization if not for the 
constraints of preexisting political, socioeconomic, and institutional interests 
and resistances. Academic and public narratives on bureaucratic corruption 
and politicized institutional dysfunction often inadvertently produce an 
argument of Indian exceptionalism. In such a conception, it is the specifici- 
ties of the Indian political and institutional context that hinder an idealized 
model of reform from being effectively implemented. While domestic polit- 
ical factors and bureaucratic resistance and corruption remain an integral 
part of an explanation of why regulatory reform falters in India (Bussell 
2012), they do not fully account for the ways in which the centralizing poli- 
cies inherent in the policies of institutional and economic reform produce 


regulatory failures. In order to move away from such assumptions of Indian 
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exceptionalism, a more complex analysis of bureaucratic agency is needed. 
Analysis of the ways in which bureaucrats are themselves enmeshed in such 
broader and differentiated institutional political and socioeconomic fields 
(Bourdieu 1994) opens up the conceptual space for an understanding of the 
structural constraints on bureaucrats and the ways in which bureaucrats seek 
to navigate them. Bureaucrats are complex actors who have often sought to 
effectively carry out their regulatory responsibilities. However, hierarchies 
and structures of power within the broader field of state institutions curtail 
the potential for effective bureaucratic action. 

By focusing on the fine-grained texture of how state water institutions 
work and how institutional reforms produce and reproduce new forms of 
extractive relationships, this book contributes to an understanding of how 
inequalities are produced in the postliberalization period. A sizable body 
of scholarship has illustrated the ways in which access to water resources is 
shaped by long-standing intersecting inequalities of caste, class, and gender 
(Ballabh 2008; Mehta 2013). Anthropological scholarship in particular has 
yielded rich understandings of how state power and inequality intersect in 
metropolitan cities such as Mumbai, Bengaluru, Calcutta, and Chennai (Anand 
2017; Björkman 2015; Coelho 2017; Dasgupta 2015). Such findings are borne 
out in my research on institutional reform. What such research points to is a 
need to understand the relationship between institutional reforms, domestic 
political processes, and the reproduction of socioeconomic inequalities such 
as caste, class, and gender. What is at stake here is not the conclusion that 
water resources are not distributed in an equitable manner or that inequality 
is produced or reproduced through water distribution systems. Rather, the 
point at hand is to understand how institutional reforms are shaped by such 
inequalities and how inequalities are produced by institutional practices. 
The reworking of centralized state power through regulatory reforms pro- 
vides the new institutional nodes for such processes of extraction and the 
reproduction of the enduring forms of inequality that have characterized 
contemporary India. 

Concerns about water scarcity and phenomena such as the overextrac- 
tion of groundwater in India have produced major governmental reports 
and proposed regulatory frameworks at the national level. Mihir Shah’s 
(2016) report on the restructuring of two key institutions, the Central Water 
Commission (CWC) and the Central Ground Water Board (CGWB), for 


instance, presents a broad and intensive assessment of the challenges of water 
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governance and a need for a paradigm shift in the state’s approach to water 
resources. The report provides a comprehensive overview of the need for 
an institutional framework that can address varied and complex challenges, 
such as the need to increase irrigation efficiency, address pollution, deepen 
participatory decentralization, rejuvenate rivers, develop sufficient sewage 
treatment facilities for cities, broaden the disciplinary training of water 
bureaucrats, and address the growing effects of climate change. 

In the midst of the report’s outline of this vast set of challenges and insti- 
tutional responses, three points merit foregrounding. First, while the report 
is tasked with addressing the reform of the two centralized institutions, the 
CWC and CGWB, the role of state governments in meeting governance chal- 
lenges remains a cornerstone for the implementation of any proposed 
reforms. The report points to the need to “incentivise and facilitate” state 
governments’ reforms (43). Second, the report argues that a paradigm shift 
in the governance of water requires a break from long-standing bureau- 
cratic frameworks that approach water governance through “techno-centric 
supply-side interventions implemented top-down by fragmented bureau- 
cracies, involving mostly technology, engineering and public investment in 
water infrastructure” (21). Finally, while substantial parts of the report are 
devoted to irrigation, it notes that in the context of expanding processes of 
urbanization and industrialization, it has become increasingly critical for 
national institutions such as the CWC to adopt “a holistic view of the often 
competing and conflicting demands of urban and rural areas, as also agri- 
culture and industry” (16). A focused analysis of the role of state govern- 
mental is thus critical for an understanding of the governance of water in 
twentieth-century India. 

Tamil Nadu provides a rich case for an analysis of institutional reforms. 
The state embodies a key site for an analysis of the historical emergence of 
both India’s water bureaucracy and the political and economic structures 
of the colonial and developmental state. Such historical processes have 
shaped the regional political economy of water in southern India in ways 
that are illustrative of the strains on the federal governance of water. The his- 
torical significance of the state allows for an analysis of the historical conti- 
nuities that shape and constrain postliberalization reforms. Among Indian 
states, Tamil Nadu has been a leader in implementing global and national 
reforms centered on the principles of decentralization and privatization 


(Harriss and Wyatt 2019). However, the state’s reform agendas have been 
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shaped by a strong water bureaucracy that has incorporated processes of 
decentralization within its centralized bureaucracy. The Tamil Nadu case is 
emblematic of national patterns. An analysis of the state’s institutional 
reforms shows how long-standing bureaucratic structures retain and recon- 
solidate their authority in the context of reforms that have been changing 
the governance of water in the postliberalization period. 


India’s State in the Postliberalization Era 
and the Case of Water 


A sizable set of scholarly debates now exist on the nature of the Indian state 
in the postliberalization period. Scholarship on contemporary India has 
sought to understand and explain the nature of the changes in the political 
economy of the liberalizing state and to account for the weight of historical 
continuities that have reproduced older legacies of state power and authority 
despite the rhetoric of change and reform in recent decades. Such scholar- 
ship has been centered on three central theoretical frames and substantive 
themes that have sought to grasp the nature of state authority, institutions, 
and power in India. First, a large body of work has focused on understand- 
ing and assessing the shift from the developmental to the regulatory state in 
the postliberalization period. Such work has focused on how reforms have 
intersected with Indian federalism and on the potential of local state govern- 
mental policy action and innovation. A second line of inquiry has focused on 
the question of state capacity and effectiveness and has addressed the need 
for adequate institutional mechanisms to address vast socioeconomic and 
political challenges. The third line of inquiry has demonstrated the ways in 
which reforms have expanded the space for the capture of the state by pri- 
vate interests in ways that have intensified the inequalities and exclusions of 
citizenship and civil society. 

Each of these frameworks captures a key dimension of the nature of state 
power in liberalizing India. The governance of water provides the rich terrain 
that allows for an understanding of each these facets of state authority and 
power, all of which are critical elements of the institutional framework that 
governs water and water-related infrastructure in India. However, while these 
dimensions are necessary for an understanding of water governance, they are 
not sufficient for a full understanding of the fault lines of the water bureau- 
cracy. Rather, the case of water governance compels us to move a step further 
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in order to consider how the process of reforms contains within it a set of 
structural contradictions that obstruct the very kinds of changes that such 
reforms espouse and promise. For instance, from such a perspective, the 
story of the remaking of the Indian state is not one of an idealized model 
of reforms that is shortchanged by historical legacies of state control and cor- 
ruption or the capture of the state by private interests or domestic political 
constraints. Rather, the political economy of the liberalizing state is founded 
on a set of contradictions that are contained within the reforms being imple- 
mented. In the case of water governance, the effective functioning of regula- 
tory institutions is constrained by economic pressures produced by broader 
sets of economic policies that are undertaken by the central and state gov- 
ernments and by a set of underlying centralizing imperatives that are built 
into processes of institutional and economic reform. 

Let us consider first how the case of water governance informs an under- 
standing of these facets of the postliberalization state. In the initial period 
of reforms, scholarly work focused on the positive potential of the shift 
from India’s command-oriented developmental state to a new regulatory state 
(L. Rudolph and S. Rudolph 2001). This shift was in fact borne out by an 
increasingly active role of state governments in pursuing various policies 
of economic reform and drawing in private investment. In this vein, scholar- 
ship on the political economy of liberalizing India has produced in-depth 
comparative studies of state governments, pointing, for example, to varia- 
tions between states and the increasingly visible role of some chief ministers 
in this capacity (Sinha 2005; Jenkins 2004).* In subsequent phases of the 
reform period, scholarly work began to call attention to the problems with 
the emerging regulatory state. Writing about the limits of the technocratic 
model of institutional transplantation that has been shaping new regulatory 
state structures, social scientists Navroz Dubash and Bronwen Morgan have 
argued that the external imposition of institutional norms and structures 
often operate as “shells” that conceal the domestic political and institutional 
practices that substantively shape policies and regulatory practices (2013, 8). 
Such work has pointed to the slow pace and challenges of implementing 
reforms and developing regulatory institutions for key sectors in the econ- 
omy, such as electricity and telecom (Dubash and Morgan 2013). 

The political, socioeconomic, and material nature of water is such that 
the governance of water illuminates such debates on the state in distinctive 
ways. Water involves the administration not just of a natural resource but of 
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infrastructure. Water-related infrastructure unsettles the boundaries between 
the needs of traditional sectors of the economy (e.g., agriculture); sectors in 
the new economy, given that new industries that rely on water resources 
have expanded through private investment (both domestic and transna- 
tional); and the basic livelihood of citizens. The infrastructural needs of 
water make it a more representative case for the study of infrastructural 
politics than sectors that are either fully associated with the new economy 
(such as telecom) or those that have been more visibly associated with India’s 
postreform model of accelerated economic growth, such as high-speed rail 
and highways. Furthermore, the historical weight of water-related infrastruc- 
ture and institutions distinguishes the case of water from relatively new 
industries such as telecom, pharmaceuticals, and information technology, 
which are often central cases of analysis for social science research on post- 
liberalization India. The case of water thus corrects for the methodological 
bias in social scientific analyses and assessments of reforms and the postlib- 
eralization state that rests on analyses of industries that are part of the new 
economy and that do not illuminate the historical conditions that shape the 
politics and political economy of state institutions. Finally, while the cross- 
sectoral nature of water is closer to the case of electricity, it is in many ways 
more enmeshed in the everyday fabric of life, as it involves a basic resource 
for human survival in ways that distinctively center conflicts over citizen- 
ship rights and questions of inequality within matters of governance. 

In addition to its infrastructural dynamics, water cuts across territorial 
divisions of state administrative structures. In contrast to sectors such as 
electricity, telecom, or land, which have garnered much attention from polit- 
ical scientists writing about reforms, water unsettles the boundaries between 
states. The nature of water is such that it also unsettles the conventional meth- 
odological approach to the political economy of the liberalizing Indian state 
that has deployed a comparative analysis of state governments and their 
policies. In line with dominant methodological norms of political science, 
such work has adapted comparative methods to the creation of comparisons 
between states and state governments within India. This approach presumes 
discrete territorial boundaries of states and a territorialized analytical frame- 
work of the authority of state governments. The vast purview of interstate 
relations, negotiations, and conflicts that play out over the sharing of both 


water resources and water-related infrastructure exceeds the constraints 
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of this methodological approach. In particular, the methodological terms of 
this comparative approach have produced significant gaps in understand- 
ings of both the nature and effects of reforms on the state and on the nature 
of federalism in the postreform period. 

The dynamics of federalism that play out in the case of governance over 
water and water-related infrastructure also complicate the conventional 
narrative regarding the shift from the developmental to the regulatory state. 
The governance of water in India cuts across the various levels of federal 
authority in complex ways, as water has been under the purview of local, 
state governmental, and central governmental authority. Within India’s 
constitutional framework, water has been under the authority of both cen- 
tral and state governments. While water was listed on the State List so that 
governance of water and water-related infrastructure was designated as a 
state subject, water was also simultaneously listed on the Union List of the 
constitution with a particular designation that both the Parliament and 
the Supreme Court had authority over interstate disputes.° The effective 
meaning of this constitutional designation has been that all practical mat- 
ters regarding water have been under the administrative purview of state 
governments. The central government and Supreme Court have in practice 
been primarily focused on attempting to manage disputes between states, 
once interstate negotiations have broken down and intensified into full-scale 
conflicts. A decentralized framework of state authority was thus already estab- 
lished as a foundation for the governance of water. The effective practical 
authority over water supplies, distribution, and infrastructure also rested 
with state governments. 

This did not, of course, mean that the command-oriented nature of the 
developmental state did not affect the control of water. The command of water 
resources for irrigation and the focus on agricultural productivity and the 
use of large-scale water infrastructure projects such as dams were central ele- 
ments of the twentieth-century state developmental agendas (Frankel 2015; 
Prakash 1999). The technical, political, and socioeconomic approaches of state 
governments were shaped in significant ways by national policy frameworks 
and planning mechanisms of the central government. In recent years, the cen- 
tral government has been focused on ways of deepening national planning 
and central government regulatory mechanisms that can more effectively 


manage water resources and water-related infrastructure. For instance, in 
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2016, the Ministry for Water Resources, River Development and Ganga Reju- 
venation put forward three major frameworks—the National Water Frame- 
work Bill, a model bill for the Conservation, Protection, Regulation and 
Management of Groundwater, and a report called A 21st Century Institu- 
tional Architecture for India’s Water Reforms (Shah 2016). Meanwhile, the 
central government’s initiation of the massive national interlinking river 
project embodies a reassertion of a centralized framework of state authority 
over rivers. Nevertheless, local state governments remain powerful actors 
in the governance over and control of water. The tensions inherent in this 
balancing and rebalancing of federal authority provide a rich terrain for an 
analysis of the dynamics of federalism and the tensions between centraliza- 
tion and decentralization in the postliberalization period. 

An analysis of interstate disputes in southern India reveals the ways in 
which such dynamics turn on a paradox of state capacity. In the case of 
water, historically produced institutional weaknesses have been deepened by 
new pressures over water resources that stem from economic growth and the 
competitive framework of economic reforms that has pushed state govern- 
ments to rapidly vie for private investment. Decentralization in effect marks 
a deep-seated form of state incapacity, as the central government has failed to 
provide adequate regulatory mechanisms for the management of regional and 
interstate water sharing. The regulatory failures of the central government 
are symptomatic of institutional incapacities that persist in contemporary 
India (Corbridge et al. 2005; Ganguly and Thompson 2017). However, such 
forms of state scarcity should not be conflated with processes of decentral- 
ization and privatization. This apparent weakness of the state conceals under- 
lying centralizing processes that shape the ways in which the state commands 
water resources.’ Such forms of centralization range from the assertion of 
local state governmental power over water and water-related infrastructure to 
the increasing control of metropolitan city governmental power over water 
to the assertion of competing centralized institutions such as the Supreme 
Court when the central government has failed in its regulatory role. 

The mechanisms of centralization are also often underanalyzed when 
state incapacities are conflated with the second key feature of reforms, the 
project of privatization. Various forms of privatization have often taken 
root not as a planned policy of reforms but as a consequence of the weak- 
ness of state capacity (Kapur and Ramamurti 2002). In this context, state 
incapacities have meant that the state’s inability to provide adequate access 
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to necessities such as water or electricity has compelled citizens to use 
privatized strategies to meet their needs. Markets, in this context, are an 
effect of state shortcomings rather than an effective implementation of prin- 
ciples of economic reform. The question of state capacity is particularly sig- 
nificant for a careful understanding of how the principle of privatization 
has taken root in the context of water reforms. While the principle of priva- 
tization of water has become a key dominant global and national principle of 
reforms, in practice, privatization and the emergence of water markets have 
been symptomatic of various forms of state incapacity. In many instances, 
such incapacities produce illegal shadow state networks such as “water 
mafias.” The case of Tamil Nadu illustrates the ways in which private water 
markets emerge either through new forms of centralized city-based gover- 
nance or as a substitute for state failures in providing adequate water sup- 
plies to citizens. 

What is distinctive about the transformation of water governance in the 
postliberalization period is thus not the extent of the formal privatization of 
water resources. The water sector has, in fact, received relatively limited pri- 
vate sector investment. Indeed, processes of privatization in the water sector 
instead exemplify the relationships of state-based patronage, extraction, and 
rent-seeking that have long been a feature of the Indian state and that have 
been reconstituted in the postliberalization era (Bardhan 2014; Chandra 
2015; Gupta 2012). Long-standing forms of state-based patronage have been 
reconfigured through new state-private sector relations in the postliberal- 
ization period. Such forms of patronage form a set of state practices that 
stem from new forms of state power that have emerged in the postliberaliza- 
tion period. New regulatory practices and points of state-controlled gate- 
keeping have replaced the old structures of the state-managed economy 
(Chandra 2015, 48). Such relations produce a nexus between the state on the 
one hand and private capital and business interests on the other (Jaffrelot, 
Kohli, and Murali 2019; Sinha 2005; Gupta and Sivaramakrishnan 2011). The 
result of this nexus between the state and private capital and the practices 
and patterns of rent-seeking and extraction subsequently lead to the inequi- 
ties of citizenship that have been the subject of a wealth of research on the 
relationship between the state and civil society. Such work has provided sig- 
nificant insights into the ways in which citizens experience the state in a 
range of everyday realms (Corbridge et al. 2005; Chatterjee 2006). Citizens 
from less privileged groups shaped by inequities of caste, class, gender, and 
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religion inevitably bear the brunt of a state that is captive to patronage, dom- 
inant socioeconomic interests, and graft. 

While the governance of water is illustrative of the ways in which the 
state is embedded in relationships of patronage and private interests, a 
more complex set of institutional dynamics is at play. The water bureau- 
cracy and the new regulatory institutions that have been established in the 
postliberalization period exemplify but are not reducible to such relation- 
ships of extraction and patronage. India’s water bureaucracy consists of a 
complex institutional field that necessitates an examination of both varia- 
tions within the bureaucracy and the complexities of the agency of state orga- 
nizations and their bureaucrats. The dynamics of the captured state (whether 
by business or patronage politics) that are key elements of the postliber- 
alization state coexist with state institutional structures that do attempt 
to engage in the kinds of regulatory practices that are invoked by idealized 
models of reform. An adequate understanding of how the state is com- 
promised, captured, or incapacitated necessitates an understanding of how 
public institutions become co-opted by rent-seeking practices and orga- 
nized interests. 

A thick analysis of the complex and variegated institutional field of the 
water bureaucracy in Tamil Nadu reveals that water reforms that are designed 
to decentralize and improve state regulatory mechanisms in effect produce a 
redistribution of institutional power within the bureaucratic field of water 
institutions. For instance, reforms encode some city-oriented state agencies 
with new forms of centralized authority. Thus, some state water organiza- 
tions wield considerably less power than other local state developmental 
institutions in ways that strain the regulatory capacity of the water bureau- 
cracy. Meanwhile, city-based water bureaucracies gain centralized control 
while policies of decentralization target small towns and rural areas in 
ways that both reflect the political and economic weaknesses of and inten- 
sify the control of local state governmental authorities of these areas. In 
this process, regulatory reform is transformed into a process of differential 
decentralization that conceals the deeper forms of centralized state control 
that are embedded in frameworks of local governments. This restructuring 
of institutional power then enables various forms of regulatory extraction 
that encode relationships of power both within and between urban and rural 


communities. 
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Public Works and the Bureaucracy of Water in Tamil Nadu 


Tamil Nadu (formally known as Madras State) emerged out of the British 
colonial Madras Presidency.’ The Madras Presidency was the crucible of the 
colonial water bureaucracy, and the legacies of this colonial administration 
provide the context for an understanding of the historical legacies that 
shape water governance more broadly in contemporary India. In more recent 
decades, Tamil Nadu has encapsulated the complexities of India’s political 
and economic trends. Politically, the state has been run by two regional par- 
ties: the DMK (Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam) and the AIADMK (All India 
Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam)." Both parties have been part of ruling 
coalition governments (with the AIADMK most recently serving as part of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party-led coalition until the shift in power to the DMK 
in 2019 elections). This has meant that the state has been both substantively 
linked to national political trends and an illustrative case of the growing 
power of regional parties and coalitional politics that have been character- 
istic of national political trends in India. The state is also representative of 
major economic trends in the twenty-first century. While agriculture remains 
a critical part of the state’s economy (with the state’s Agriculture Depart- 
ment estimating that 70 percent of the population depends on agricultural 
or allied activities for their livelihood), the state is also one of the most 
urbanized in the country." The state has actively and successfully drawn 
in private and global investment and has been one of the major recipients 
of World Bank funding in the water sector. The state has also developed a 
model of drawing in finance capital for infrastructure development that 
has been held up as a national and global model. In line with such funding 
and with global norms, Tamil Nadu has engaged in significant institutional 
restructuring of the water bureaucracy. However, the water bureaucracy has 
remained a powerful actor in the context of reforms, and its long-standing 
structures and practices are illustrative both of the older institutional frame- 
works that continue to shape water governance and of the new modes of cen- 
tralized authority. 

The pressures on water resources and the challenges of water governance 
in the state have also been shaped by political economic pressures stemming 
from geophysical attributes. Tamil Nadu is located downstream from all riv- 
ers running through it from neighboring states. This, in conjunction with 
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repeated patterns of drought and water scarcity (that appear to be intensify- 
ing with climate change) has led to interstate conflicts and negotiations over 
water resources and water-related infrastructure with all three of its neigh- 
bors (Karnataka, Kerala, and Andhra Pradesh). This includes India’s longest 
interstate dispute over the sharing of the Cauvery River between Tamil Nadu 
and Karnataka that has unfolded over thirty years and broken out into occa- 
sional episodes of ethnic conflict. The local dynamics of water politics in Tamil 
Nadu are intertwined with regional, interstate relationships and national 
policies and politics. The significance of the state of Tamil Nadu moves far 
beyond the spatial terrain of its territorial and administrative boundaries 
in ways that illuminate how institutional and economic reforms belie con- 
ventional narratives about federalism and decentralization. 

Local water bureaucracies within states are not closed systems, and the 
local water bureaucracy in the state is deeply enmeshed in bureaucratic inter- 
actions with both federal and global institutions as well as within regional 
political and economic dynamics. Given the growing significance of local 
and state governments in India, an adequate understanding of the Indian 
state and the changes it has been undergoing in the postliberalization period 
necessitates a closer examination of the dynamics of public institutions. Writ- 
ing about the need for such an approach, political scientists Devesh Kapur, 
Pratap Bhanu Mehta, and Milan Vaishnav have noted that “although much 
work has been done on the juridical and normative frameworks in this 
regard, studies on how institutions actually work (or not work, as is often 
the case) are few and far between” (2017, 2). Indeed, recent scholarship has 
sought to correct this significant gap through studies of key institu- 
tional arms of the state, ranging from long-standing institutions such as the 
Supreme Court, Parliament, and Reserve Bank to new regulatory institu- 
tions that have been set up in the context of reforms (Kapur and Mehta 2007; 
Kapur, Mehta, and Vaishnav 2017). The major trend in this scholarly agenda 
has been to focus on central institutions within India’s federal structure. 
Consider the case of the bureaucracy. Most institutional analyses of the 
Indian bureaucracy have tended to focus on the centralized bureaucracy of 
the Indian Administrative Service (Potter 1996). However, given that eco- 
nomic and institutional reforms in liberalizing India have emphasized the 
devolution of state authority to state and local governments, there is a criti- 
cal imperative to examine more closely how institutions work within local 
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In this endeavor, I present an in-depth interpretive approach to the study 
of the nature and dynamics of institutional practice. The study of institu- 
tions represents a foundational line of inquiry within political science and 
sociology and now includes a wide range of theoretical and methodological 
approaches (Powell and DiMaggio 1991; Fioretos, Falleti, and Sheingate 2016). 
This book draws and reconfigures elements of qualitative sociological and his- 
torical approaches that have shaped the field (Schmidt 2008; Steinmo 2008). 
In particular, its analytical approach focuses on three key dimensions of 
India’s water bureaucracy: (1) the historical continuities and discontinu- 
ities that shape processes of institutional formation, (2) the sociological 
processes of institutional restructuring and the relationship between state 
institutions and the sociopolitical dynamics of civil society, and (3) the 
agency of bureaucrats. Each of these analytical layers illustrates the rework- 
ing of state centralization in ways that constrain regulatory bureaucratic 
practices and intensify and produce socioeconomic inequalities. 

I ground this institutionalist approach with a particular emphasis on the 
state’s Public Works Department (PWD). The PWD represents a historic 
institution that played a central role in the formation of India’s colonial 
water bureaucracy and shaped the political, economic, and infrastructural 
dimensions of water management in enduring ways in postcolonial India. 
This historical role grew out of the state administration within the Madras 
Presidency and became the model for the administration of water resources 
and public water infrastructure for the colonial state. Furthermore, the micro 
politics of the PWD’s institutional power produced complex legacies that con- 
tinue to shape postcolonial governance over water resources. 

The legacy of this institutional advocacy continues on in the postcolonial 
context of Tamil Nadu. The colonial specificities that shape the emergence of 
these bureaucratic structures provide a distinctive dimension to this histor- 
ical formation, as central institutional and legal structures governing water 
emerged through the external, extractive nature of the colonial state. Distinc- 
tive and overlapping political-economic structures place significant structural 
constraints on the water bureaucracy that overwhelm the regulatory capacity 
of bureaucratic organizations tasked with the management of increasing 
demands on water resources. Both the technocratic approaches of institutional 
reforms and the intellectual approaches of scholarly work that focuses solely 
on internal processes of the rule making and norms of institutions are insuf- 


ficient (North 1990). The political economy of the water bureaucracy unsettles 
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such a closed-system approach to institutions and illustrates the ways in which 
economic policies of reform may constrain the kinds of institutional reforms 
that are designed to improve the state’s capacity to govern effectively. 

A case study of the PWD thus provides a distinctive lens on the histori- 
cal legacies that have shaped India’s water bureaucracy. Such a historical 
institutionalist perspective allows for a delineation of the continuities and 
discontinuities between the colonial and developmentalist state that are recon- 
figured again in distinctive ways in the postliberalization period. The choice 
of the PWD as a core case of analysis for this study also rests on the con- 
tinued significance of this bureaucratic organization in the postindepen- 
dence period in Tamil Nadu. In contemporary Tamil Nadu, the Public Works 
Department has retained control over irrigation as well as over the regula- 
tion and storage of water and maintenance of water bodies. In keeping with 
the historical weight of its institutional authority, it is the only such depart- 
ment in the country with control over irrigation. This preservation of author- 
ity has meant that the PWD has remained a leading institutional actor within 
the water bureaucracy in Tamil Nadu. 

The significance of the PWD also rests on the way in which it is emblem- 
atic of long-standing state institutions that have shaped developmental pol- 
icy in contemporary India. While Tamil Nadu’s PWD is unique in retaining 
water within its purview, it is emblematic of the kind of bureaucratic organi- 
zations that oversee both water resources and infrastructure. It is repre- 
sentative of organizations that have governed rural drinking water supplies 
in India, such as the Public Health and Engineering Departments (S. Singh 
2016). It is also representative of the kinds organizations that have governed 
infrastructure more broadly and that have often been viewed as the face of 
what is now commonly known as the “engineer-contractor-politician nexus” 
in India. Consider former Indian Administrative Service officer Gajendra 
Haldea’s critical discussion of major infrastructural projects such as the 
redevelopment of the Delhi airport and the Games Village for the Common- 
wealth Games in India. Extravagant airport complexes and megaevents 
such as the Commonwealth Games have become some of the iconic spatial- 
symbolic stages that nation-states in comparative contexts have invested in so 
as to project a vision of their standing within the era of reform and globali- 
zation. Writing about the scams and mismanagement of such infrastructural 
projects in Delhi, Haldea describes at length an “engineer-contractor- 
politician nexus,” where, he notes, 
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in a conventional PWD-style contract, bids are invited for the unit rates pay- 
able in respect of each item of work. The government engineer measures 
each unit of work and makes a running payment for the work done. In this 
process, the costs of additional quantities and new items are also paid by the 
government. Moreover, delays on this account are borne by the government 
and the contractor is compensated for inflation during the construction 
period. In effect, this is like an open contract which offers enormous oppor- 
tunities for time and cost overruns as well as for corruption. The engineer 
and the contractor have little incentive to complete the work in time and 


within the estimated costs. (2011, 97) 


Such dynamics represent a familiar story of infrastructural politics in India 
and form a well-known component of contemporary media and public dis- 
courses on state corruption (Heller, Mukhopadhyay, and Walton 2019). 
What is of significance is the centrality of this typology of state institutions 
in various localities (and at both the local and the central levels) that con- 
tinue to play a critical role in the postliberalization period but remain an 
understudied arena of the institutional infrastructure of the state. 

If the PWD has continued to play a central role in water governance in 
Tamil Nadu, its institutional monopoly has also been weakened by various 
phases of institutional reform. While the PWD’s role in managing irriga- 
tion and water infrastructure has continued, institutional reform and new 
forms of urban governance have also increased the power of urban water 
supply and urban development bureaucracies of the major metropolitan city 
of Chennai (such as the major water utility, Metrowater). Tamil Nadu’s water 
bureaucracy exemplifies how global and national principles of institutional 
reform are implemented at the local level, their effectiveness, and their impli- 
cations. New processes of centralization are taking shape in the context of 
liberalizing India through shifts of centralized power within institutional 
fields rather than through substantive forms of decentralization. The broad 
dynamics of federalism, decentralization, and state capacity can be adequately 
addressed only by delving into the very institutions that are meant to be the 
arenas of the state governments that are now designated as the new crucibles 
for economic reform, growth, and governance. 

Finally, this study of institutional restructuring seeks to deepen an under- 
standing of the structural and institutional constraints on regulatory reforms 


by incorporating a fuller account of the agency of bureaucrats within the 
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Public Works Department. The Indian bureaucrat is perhaps one of the most 
heavily typecast figures in contemporary India. Some of the early romanti- 
cized characterizations of the Indian bureaucrat as the capable, professional 
embodiment of the Indian Administrative Service have long since given way 
to two typologies. The weightiest discourse on the Indian bureaucrat has been 
centered on a character prone to corruption and abuse. A wide range of dis- 
courses across the ideological spectrum within public and media narratives 
in India, academic work concerned with equality and social justice, and pro- 
reforms rhetoric on the inefficiencies of the state converge on a narrative of 
the bureaucrat as the central obstacle to economic development, progress, and 
equity. A second typology has sought to recover the agency of the bureaucrat 
as a rational actor that has navigated the structural and cultural constraints 
of India’s centralized state (Sinha 2011). Both typologies present key compo- 
nents of the nature of bureaucratic complicity and agency that are an impor- 
tant dimension of the agency of water bureaucrats. However, these typologies 
also present the bureaucrat as a static, homogenized individual driven by 
self-interest—whether of monetary gain or vested institutional interests in 
particular outcomes. What is missing in this context is an understanding of 
the bureaucrat as a complex subject whose motives and agency may move 
beyond these familiar typologies. 

This book develops an approach to institutions that incorporates this sense 
of complexity by treating the bureaucrat as a subject of history. There is of 
course a now extensive scholarship that has sought to give subaltern sub- 
jects a place in history with the kind of complex subjectivity and agency that 
was once the preserve of elite-centered histories. Yet, fraught subjects such 
as bureaucrats, who often occupy contradictory socioeconomic and con- 
strained political positions, do not conform either to ideological visions of the 
bureaucrat responsible for the implementation of models and practices of 
development that may further marginalize the poor, on the one hand, or to 
stereotypes of the bureaucrat as the emblem of the bloated state that needs 
to wither away in service of economic reforms and growth, on the other. To 
that end, this study weaves in a more complex sense of the agency and subjec- 
tivity of bureaucrats. This includes both the spaces in which bureaucrats 
attempt to perform their regulatory functions within the constraints of polit- 
ical pressure and structural forces and the moments in which individual 
bureaucrats develop and put into practice their own sense of ethical agency. 
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Methodology and Interdisciplinary Framework 


This study is based on an interdisciplinary social scientific approach to the 
study of the state. While framed by an engagement with political scientific 
and sociological debates on institutional reforms, the methodology draws 
on interdisciplinary interpretative methods. In particular, it draws on an 
adaptation of Geertzian methods to provide a “thick description” of the his- 
torical, institutional, and political-economic underpinnings of the water 
bureaucracy. This mode of interpretative methods is in line with political 
scientific approaches that have reconfigured such methods in order to address 
structural and systemic explanations (Wedeen 2002). Such social scientific 
approaches are different from anthropological ethnographies that delve into 
a detailed description of a single microinstitution. 

My focus on the systemic continuities and changes in the institutional 
dynamics of the water bureaucracy engages with an analysis of changes at the 
national, state, and local levels of the water bureaucracy. Such an approach is 
concerned with systemic changes that are shaped by economic and institu- 
tional reforms. The empirical research that I draw on in this analysis consists 
of a wide range of archival research, including historical, local, national, and 
global policy materials, as well as qualitative interviews and field site visits 
that I conducted in Chennai between 2016 and 2018. The city of Chennai is a 
central site of analysis both because it is the site of power for the central water 
institutions and because it is the locus for understanding the ways in which 
city-centered urban governance has become the key node for the processes 
of state centralization that this book is analyzing. As one of India’s major 
metropolitan cities, it provides a critical and representative site of broader 
national patterns regarding water governance. 

The empirical research on the PWD, the central case of the book, is based 
on exhaustive archival work that I conducted at the organizational archives 
of the PWD. These materials included colonial documents, policy studies, 
and internal PWD documents and reports that ranged from the 1950s to the 
present. These materials also included the autobiographical writings and 
professional records of the late A. Mohanakrishnan, one of the central fig- 
ures in the PWD, whose career spanned the period from 1947 to 2012. This 
service, in addition to his role as the chairman of Tamil Nadu’s Cauvery 
Technical Cell (responsible for negotiations with Karnataka), provides a 
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unique window into the complex nature of bureaucratic agency. While the 
heart of the research draws on these archival materials, the study also uti- 
lizes qualitative interviews with PWD employees. Finally, the study also 
draws on field site visits and interviews at related water bureaucracies and 
independent agencies, including Metrowater, Chennai’s major water utility 
(formally known as the Chennai Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage 
Board), the Tamil Nadu Urban Infrastructure Financial Services Limited, 
and the Smart Cities Mission agency associated with the Chennai Municipal 
Corporation (Greater Chennai Corporation). 

While this book addresses institutional reforms within India, it also 
informs broader comparative and global debates on the governance of water. 
In the water sector, global norms have either directly or indirectly shaped 
national and local policies, discourses, and bureaucratic practices (Asthana 
2009). While a range of transnational actors shapes global norms and prac- 
tices, comparative scholarship has well documented the central role of the 
World Bank in shaping ideational frameworks and policies in comparative 
contexts (Bakker 2010; Morgan 2011). The role of the World Bank in India has 
been more complex than a presumed imposition of global norms of privati- 
zation might suggest. Such global processes impact state authority through 
Bank policies and projects in India. The Indian state has always been a 
strong actor, including in its historical engagement with the World Bank. 
The centrality of the state is evident also in World Bank policy and project 
frameworks—the role of centralizing state authority is present in subtle ways 
even in global frameworks that are rhetorically identified with the principles 
of privatization and decentralization. Given the expansive scholarship on 
the privatization of water in comparative contexts, this often subtle but sus- 
tained significance of the state may appear to make India an exceptional 
case. However, a closer analysis of global trends indicates that the Indian 
case in fact points to a deeper and often understudied role of the state in the 


water sector in comparative contexts. 


Inequality, Urban Governance, and the Politics of Water 
in Comparative Perspective 


The case of water reforms in India provides important insights for a compara- 
tive and transnational understanding of the governance of water. Given the 
significance of the global push toward privatization that emerged in the 1990s, 
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comparative and transnational scholarship has often understandably focused 
on the impact of programs of privatization implemented through various sets 
of policy reforms (Chng 2008; Hall, Lobina, and de la Motte 2005; Harris 
and Roa-Garcia 2013; Ioris 2012; Schnitzler 2008). Such scholarship has 
examined both the effects of privatization and the protest movements that 
have focused on privatization and, more generally, on “neoliberalism” in a 
range of cases in Latin America, Southeast Asia, and Africa (Bakker 2010; 
Morgan 2011; McDonald and Ruiters 2004). Indeed, within India, critics of 
economic reforms have also focused on the threat of privatization. However, 
in the post-Washington Consensus era, state accountability has emerged as a 
vital foundation for global policy frameworks. Furthermore, both intense 
domestic political opposition to privatization and the complexities and in 
some cases uncertainty of investment returns have dampened private invest- 
ment in the water sector. By the late 1990s, this led to a partial retreat of the 
private sector (Bakker 2010). While this book takes processes of privatiza- 
tion seriously, the Indian case points to a deeper set of implications that are 
not adequately captured by debates on the advance or retreat of privatiza- 
tion. The Indian case points to the necessity for understanding the role of 
the state in controlling and distributing water resources, even in a context 
where privatization is taking place. Tamil Nadu is a significant case in the 
Indian context precisely because state centralization is taking place in a con- 
text where the local state government has embraced global norms of decen- 
tralization and privatization and has been a leading actor that has specifically 
worked with the World Bank. 

The Indian case provides a set of policy and political dynamics that at 
first glance appear to depart from the comparative cases in other late- 
industrializing countries that have implemented global norms. In contrast 
to other cases, India’s water sector has been characterized by the relatively 
late implementation of principles of privatization and state restructuring 
and the limited extent of private investment. However, these specificities are 
now representative of comparative trends that have seen a retreat in priva- 
tization and the post-Washington Consensus focus on the state. At one 
level, the centrality of the state provides a counterpoint to the past focus on 
the centrality of privatization in shaping both changes in the water sector 
and the creation and intensification of inequality. Despite the extensive rhet- 
oric on privatization (by both proponents and critics), by the early twenty- 
first century, only about 5 percent of the world’s population was being served 
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by the formal private sector (Budds and McGranahan 2003, 88). Indeed, 
recent scholarship has begun to point to the need for a more intensive analy- 
sis of water governance (Akhmouch 2012) and has called attention to the 
ways in which comparative cases illustrate that the key principles of privati- 
zation and decentralization have not unfolded according to the idealized 
norms of the global model. 

Consider, for instance, the case of Chile, one of the strongest and earliest 
models of the privatization of water, in which water rights were treated “not 
merely as private property, but also as a fully marketable commodity” (Bauer 
2010, 46). Nevertheless, even in this strong model, the state’s regulatory frame- 
work has provided a critical, if contradictory, foundation for privatization. 
Madeline Baer, for instance, has argued that “Chile’s successful water sector 
is the result of the creation of an efficient public water sector prior to privati- 
zation and of the state’s capacity to govern the sector to mitigate the negative 
effects of privatization” (2014, 142). This success has concealed underlying 
problems of governance. The regulatory framework has provided economic 
benefits by encouraging private investment for agricultural, urban, and indus- 
trial uses but has failed to handle complex questions of governance involv- 
ing competing demands on water resources, questions of equity of access to 
water, and environmental issues (Bauer 2010, 46). These differing assessments 
point to the role of the state’s capacity and regulatory framework in under- 
standing the relative successes and failures of the Chilean model. 

The Indian case allows us to understand the implications of this trend in 
which principles of privatization and reform are embedded within state-led 
endeavors, policies, and processes. Such an approach enables a shift from a 
static understanding of ideologically driven conceptions of privatization 
that both critics and proponents of liberalization often deploy. As social sci- 
entist Karen Bakker has aptly noted, such ideologically driven policy debates 
“rely on the assumptions of utilitarian liberalism, in which the distinction 
between public and private equates with that between governmental and non- 
governmental” (2010, 29). Instead, processes of institutional reform trans- 
form the boundaries and meanings of the categories of “public” and “private” 
that reinforce state power and rework societal inequalities and exclusions in 
more complex ways that exceed a more static conception of privatization 
(Bear and Mathur 2015). Such changing conceptions undergird the kinds of 
inequalities and exclusions that both constitute and are reconstituted by the 
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remaking of state power in liberalizing India. However, this book is not 
simply concerned with illustrating that the state still matters. Rather, its focus 
is on the ways in which water reforms in India provide a case for under- 
standing the distinctive form of centralizing state power that is remade in 
the postliberalization period. 

Consider, for instance, the ways in which policies of decentralization 
have been implemented in the water sector in comparative contexts. In Cape 
Town, South Africa, a decentralized policy for water provision was shaped 
by the power of city-level policy makers and bureaucrats that intensified the 
top-down approach of the city (Yates and Harris 2018, 78). These subtle cen- 
tralizing trends are evident in a range of cases where policies of decentraliza- 
tion have produced new forms of concentrated authority over water resources 
by local elites, bureaucrats, and government officials. In the São Francisco 
River Basin in Brazil, water reforms reinforced elite control over water 
resources through an underlying pattern of the elite capture of regional 
bureaucratic power (de Freitas 2015, 298). Similar patterns of continued state 
and elite control have been documented in a wide array of national contexts, 
including Colombia, Peru, Kenya, and Turkey (Guerrero, Furlong, and Arias 
2015; Ioris 2012; Islar and Boda 2014; Kemerink et al. 2016; Swyngedouw 2004). 
In the case of Colombia, “administrative decentralization took place through 
the devolution of authority to municipalities. This new authority, however, 
was rapidly withdrawn from smaller localities, semi-‘recentralizing’ it to 
departments and regional bodies” (Guerrero, Furlong, and Arias 2015, 173). 
Such fine-grained comparative work underlines the significance of ade- 
quately understanding how such processes of centralization play out in the 
context of water reforms. An argument of Indian exceptionalism that sug- 
gests reforms are simply blocked by the particular historical conditions of 
Indian political and institutional life does not adequately account for the ways 
in which the dynamics of state centralization are in fact built into the very 
policy, institutional, and political-economic frameworks of reform that claim 
to rest on idealized norms of decentralization and privatization. 

Such processes of state centralization shape the extraction and distri- 
bution of water resources in the context of increasing pressures produced 
by economic growth, urbanization, and the intensifying effects of climate 
change. This book analyzes the historically produced institutional prac- 
tices that create inequalities in the allocation of water resources. What is at 
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stake in this endeavor is an understanding of how effective institutional 
responses to the challenges of inclusive and accountable governance are 
constrained and foreclosed. Such an understanding foregrounds the ways 
in which local governmental agencies and their bureaucratic actors play 
crucial—and understudied—roles in responding to the macro national and 


global economic and environmental crises of the contemporary world. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Historical Formation 


of India’s Water Bureaucracy 


WATER INSTITUTIONS HAVE BEEN FORGED THROUGH A COMPLEX 
set of historical processes in contemporary India. Contemporary water 
institutions have been shaped and constrained by patterns of institutional 
practice that were emblematic of the politics and political economy of both 
the colonial state and the early decades of the developmental state in inde- 
pendent India. In particular, the formation of India’s water bureaucracy was 
shaped in significant ways by the institutional development of the Public 
Works Department that was established in colonial India. Like many of 
India’s bureaucratic structures, these institutional legacies were later recast 
within India’s newly independent state.' The institutional structures of India’s 
water bureaucracy were forged through colonial state developmental poli- 
cies that were geared toward large-scale irrigation projects designed to max- 
imize state revenue (Goswami 2004; Ludden 1979; Mollinga 2003; Mosse 
2003). However, the colonial water bureaucracy was also marked by distinc- 
tive structures, interests, and practices that were more varied than the cen- 
tralized colonial state’s singular interest in revenue extraction. While land 
remained the foundation for the exercise of state power (and the collection 
of revenue), water became a fraught terrain in which colonial state power 
was exercised, institutional battles within the colonial state apparatus were 
fought, and civil (and later nationalist) resistance arose. This terrain was 


framed by the colonial state’s debates, policies, and conceptions of “public 
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works.” Public infrastructure, in particular, became the site for the exercise 
of state power through a central arm of the colonial state, the Public Works 
Department. The Public Works Department’s advocacy of water infrastruc- 
ture and model of irrigation development in turn shaped colonial state power 
in fundamental ways. 

The complex political and economic configurations of the colonial state 
are vividly encapsulated in Lieutenant Arthur Cotton’s depiction of “pub- 
lic works” as the foundational infrastructure of the colonial state. Thus, he 
argued, 


It may be said, that Public Works are very secondary matters, and that after 
providing for the protection of the country, Civil and Judicial affairs are after 
all the great things to be attended to. The question of Public Works is however 
in reality a fundamental point; for upon it and upon it mainly depends the 
capability of the country to supply funds for every purpose both Military and 
Civil. Without Public Works, the country must remain sunk in poverty and 
ignorance, for funds cannot possibly be produced from the country itself to 
provide for what is necessary to elevate and improve the state of the people; 
whereas, with Public Works, the most abundant funds can be obtained for 


any purpose. (1854, 61). 


Cotton, one of the earliest and most vocal advocates of public works, was 
particularly invested in state investment in large-scale irrigation works. His 
conception of such works as integral to every military and civil purpose 
reflected a complex understanding of the political and economic power of 
infrastructural investment by the colonial state. Public works of irrigation, 
in this vision, were at the heart of all aspects of state power. As a source of 
revenue, they provided the foundational financial underpinnings of colonial 
state power. As a means for the presumed social improvement of “the peo- 
ple,” they provided a critical basis for state ideological justification for colo- 
nial rule; for instance, such works were a symbol of technological prowess 
and improvement that embodied the ideological rationale for the state’s civi- 
lizing project that would rescue a country otherwise “sunk in poverty and 
ignorance.” 

While these facets are familiar dimensions of colonial state power, Cot- 
ton’s vigorous advancement of public works as the foundation of the judicial, 
civil, and military dimensions of state power also provides a window to a 
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deeper understanding of an emerging nexus between bureaucratic power 
and infrastructural politics in the colonial period. In this story, Cotton’s 
characterization of the power of public works is not simply an empirical 
description of the workings of colonial state power but a project of institu- 
tional advocacy in a stratified and contested bureaucratic apparatus within 
the colonial state. Cotton’s forceful argument about the power of infrastruc- 
tural projects of public works was in fact designed to consolidate and expand 
the institutional power of the newly formed Department of Public Works 
within the broader bureaucratic field of the colonial state apparatus. 

The Public Works Department (PWD) grew into one of the central colo- 
nial state institutions that oversaw state investment and management of 
all infrastructural investments, including the key sectors of railways, roads, 
ports, and irrigation. However, Cotton’s institutional advocacy was more 
targeted than this general portfolio of colonial state infrastructural power. 
As an irrigation engineer, his career was marked by an ardent and persistent 
campaign to promote water-based infrastructure designed both to increase 
agricultural productivity and to protect the interests of the irrigation bureau- 
cracy within the Public Works Department. At one level, the colonial state’s 
expanding investment in and imposition of new models of irrigation signifi- 
cantly shaped methods of agricultural water usage. However, the process of 
reshaping water usage was not merely a reflection of the dominant discursive 
norms emerging in fields such as engineering or of the centralized interests 
of the colonial state in expanding its sources of revenue through increased 
agricultural productivity. Rather, the increasingly powerful and indepen- 
dent institutional interests of the water bureaucracy within the Public Works 
Department became a critical factor in shaping the control and distribution 
of water resources. 

The case of the Madras Presidency is particularly salient because it was 
the crucible for Cotton’s advocacy for colonial models of irrigation that drew 
on his engineering training. Cotton’s work in the Madras Presidency pro- 
vided the basis for his broader institutional advocacy for the Public Works 
Department’s irrigation bureaucracy and became a template for other parts 
of the Indian subcontinent. Such micro politics of the PWD’s colonial insti- 
tutional power produced complex legacies that continue to shape postcolo- 
nial governance over water resources. The historical institutional legacies of 
the colonial state encompass both the broad patterns that shaped the political 
economy of the colonial institutional infrastructure of the PWD and the less 
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visible micro practices of local bureaucratic organizational approaches, cul- 
tures, and practices. For instance, the PWD’s role within water-sharing dis- 
putes and negotiations between the Madras Presidency and neighboring 
princely states has shaped postcolonial water-sharing arrangements in south- 
ern India. Meanwhile, the legacy of this institutional advocacy continues on 
in the postcolonial context of Tamil Nadu. As the only state where the PWD 
has retained control over the governance of irrigation water, this focus on 
the Madras Presidency and on the state of Tamil Nadu that emerged from 
this presidency allows for a sustained qualitative analysis that can trace the 
historical continuities and changes in this institutional framework from the 
colonial era to the current postliberalization period. 

The historical weight of the PWD’s colonial-era institutional practices was 
reinscribed in complex ways within the bureaucratic structures in post- 
colonial India. However, while India’s postcolonial state was shaped in sig- 
nificant ways by these historical patterns, this newly independent state was 
also tasked with breaking from many of the legacies of the colonial state. The 
politics of water was at the center of the developmental state that shaped 
the trajectory of India’s political economy path. Whether through Nehru’s 
oft-cited metaphorical characterization of dams as the “temples of modern 
India” or through the agricultural policies of the Green Revolution, the har- 
nessing of water resources rested at the heart of India’s modernist vision of 
the developmental state. This vision rested on the state’s drive to harness 
water for large-scale developmental projects, such as large dams, and pro- 
duced a sustained and intensified use of water resources through modernized 
and expanded irrigation infrastructure and the exploitation of groundwater 
resources. However, beneath the image of this singular, overarching “moder- 
nist state” lay the complex and powerful water bureaucracy that directed, 
implemented, and reinforced this model of water governance. 

The interventionist and extractive dimensions of the water bureaucracy 
were reshaped and intensified by the developmental goals of the postindepen- 
dence state. While the centralizing impetus of the colonial state was reori- 
ented toward new developmental goals, this was accompanied by weak and 
delayed regulatory mechanisms. India’s constitutional framework placed 
the governance of water within a decentralized framework that gave local 
state governments primary authority over water resources and infrastruc- 
ture. The central government’s emphasis on the instrumental, extractive use 


of water without establishing national regulatory institutional frameworks 
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expanded the space for local state governmental authority. National regu- 
latory institutional weaknesses and gaps were filled by local state govern- 
ments. This in turn intensified bureaucratic centralization at the local level. 
While the goals of the state were significantly different from colonial gov- 
ernmental interests, the centralizing, extractive nature of local state water 
institutions was both consolidated and intensified by the interventionist 
developmental state in independent India. This consolidation of state inter- 
vention was shaped as much by the centralization of state control at the local 
level as it was by familiar images of India’s planned developmental state. 


Public Works and the Emerging Water Bureaucracy 
in the Madras Presidency 


Large infrastructure projects represented central and visible elements of 
state power in colonial India. Such works, ranging from building construc- 
tion to communications to irrigation projects, were both the means that 
the colonial state used to consolidate and exercise power and the symbolic 
embodiment of colonial rule (Goswami 2004, 47). However, a closer examina- 
tion of irrigation works illustrates that this cohesive framing of the material- 
symbolic power of the colonial state, in practice, concealed a messier, con- 
tested institutional history. Public works of irrigation did not emerge as an 
inevitable technology of state power. Rather, the emergence of such technolo- 
gies of colonial state power was the product of institutional interests, bureau- 
cratic lobbying, and intrainstitutional bureaucratic competition. While public 
works of irrigation eventually became a key component of the political 
economy of the colonial state, it was the product of a set of microinstitu- 
tional dynamics that emerged within the Madras Presidency. The construc- 
tion of major public works of irrigation in the Madras Presidency in turn 
shaped broader colonial discourses and policies in the management of water 
resources in the Indian subcontinent. 

Early advocates of public works of irrigation based their arguments on 
the central ground of state interests—the ability to generate expanding 
revenue from land. As early as 1856, proponents of colonial state investment 
in irrigation pointed to the early economic profitability and productivity 
of such works initiated by the Madras government. As one such advocate 
argued, “The irrigation works constructed by the Government in the Madras 
presidency—which may be taken as a type of the general character of 
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MAP 1.1. The Madras Presidency in Colonial India, showing the administrative 
territory under British colonial rule in southern India. Adapted from public source 
material: Edgar Thurston, The Madras Presidency with Mysore, Coorg and Associated 
States (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1913). 
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irrigation works suitable for India—have so much added to the revenue of 
the locality in which they are situated, as to have brought back the Govern- 
ment a return equal to a dividend of 70 per cent per annum upon the capital 
invested in them” (Bourne 1856, 9). The relationship between irrigation works 
and revenue collection became a naturalized tenet of colonial state policy. 
However, this belief that later undergirded the state’s primary focus on 
irrigation as a source of revenue collection (Ludden 1979; Mosse 2003) was 
not a natural or self-evident truism but a product of the persistent and ardu- 
ous institutional advocacy from state bureaucrats within the Public Works 
Department (PWD). 

Governor General Dalhousie authorized the formation of the Public Works 
Department, the major bureaucratic institution that was to oversee such 
works in 1854. Works that were previously under the purview of the British 
Military Board were now transferred to this new institution. In the context 
of these institutional changes, proponents of irrigation works represented 
an emerging and increasingly powerful bureaucratic lobby within the Public 
Works Department. Proponents of water-based infrastructure and invest- 
ment actively competed with bureaucrats in favor of railways. In this endeavor, 
the newly emerging colonial water bureaucracy specifically made claims 
tied to the public good. Arguing that “the railway companies are powerful 
and rich,” John Bourne insisted that it was investment in water for both irri- 
gation and navigation that was in the best interest of the colonial government 
(1856, 28). The competition over the choice between railways and water was 
an intrainstitutional debate within the PWD on which forms of infrastructural 
investment would be most profitable and in the interest of the state. The emerg- 
ing water bureaucrats insisted, for instance, that “a bad water-communication 
will carry more cheaply than a good railway” (Bourne 1856, 28). 

While the water bureaucrats would, of course, prove unsuccessful in 
displacing the power of the railways in India, they were able to construct a 
powerful foundation for their institutional authority when it came to the 
promotion of large-scale irrigation works. This case rested on the creation of 
a conception of public interest that wove together the economic and political 
interests of the state, the welfare of “the people” of India, and the technical 
expertise and authority of the emerging water bureaucracy. Consider, for 
instance, how such connections are created through the elaborate argu- 
ments of Arthur Cotton, the leading proponent of this vision. Cotton’s case 
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for public works rested on a complicated approach to the question of reve- 
nue. At one level, his writings in the mid-nineteenth century represented an 
acidic attack on the British government’s narrow focus on revenue collection. 
As he put it, “They still cling to the old idea, that if only the subject of col- 
lecting the Revenue, be attended to, everything else will follow as a matter of 
course” (1854, 10). Cotton’s reframing of the question of revenue was not 
aimed at reducing or refraining from the collection of revenue from the peo- 
ple but was intended to ask instead “how to enable them to pay it?” (12). This 
reframing of the question formed the basis of the new model of public works 
of irrigation that shaped colonial polices toward the development of “the 
people” of India. The “welfare” of the people in effect became bound up with 
the state’s interests in revenue collection. The foundation for this new rela- 
tionship between welfare and revenue was state investment in public works 
of irrigation. To this end, Cotton marshaled evidence designed to prove 
this relationship. Drawing on the model of the district of Tanjore in the 
Madras Presidency, he argued that in this case steady investment had pro- 
duced “unvarying success, raising Revenue from 30 to 50 lacks (£500,000) a 
year” (19). This example, for Cotton, was representative of “so many proofs of 
the immense losses resulting from the neglect of Public Works and the enor- 
mous profit derived from the execution of them” (19). 

If Cotton’s arguments were centered on revenue and welfare, his impas- 
sioned case for public works was also inextricably linked with a set of under- 
lying institutional interests. Most of his arguments were focused on trenchant 
criticisms of the British civil service, which he argued was focused solely on 
“the Revenue Settlement” and the “mode of collecting” (47). Cotton’s argu- 
ments soon become entrenched knowledge. By 1860, the Madras Irrigation 
and Canal Company pointed to evidence of “large returns realized by the 
Government” and noted that the “immense political and social importance, 
and the highly remunerative character of Works of Irrigation in India, are now 
so well understood, that it is unnecessary in a prospectus to advance proofs” 
(EIICC 1860). This prospectus for private investment, prepared under the 
orders of the colonial government with Cotton as “the highest authority in 
such matters” (7), expressed confidence that such private investment would 
“of necessity, yield considerable returns” (10). 

This new model of financially productive public works that claimed to 
serve both the interests of the state and the welfare of the people was the 
foundation for a new state bureaucratic apparatus. Cotton was focused not 
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simply on increasing state investment but on the creation of a new institu- 
tional structure for this avenue of capital investment. In this institutional 
model, the Public Works Department would “keep a complete and distinct 
set of accounts of its own, and everything spent by it should be divided 
under two heads, ist current expenditure on superintendence and neces- 
sary repairs... [and 2nd,] new works including improvements . . . to obtain 
a tolerable estimate of the actual total returns of all new works” (67). The 
new department was aimed at correcting the existing situation, where 
“Public Works have been almost entirely neglected throughout India” (272) 
in large part, according to Cotton, because of a lethargic process where 
requests for expenditure were channeled through a long institutional chan- 
nel of authorization that ran through the collector, the Board of Revenue, 
the Local Council, the Supreme Council, and finally the approval of two 
more boards within England (274). The new Public Works Department 
would, in effect, regulate the relationship between the colonial state, reve- 
nue, and the needs of the populace and provide a new irrigation bureaucracy 
in the Madras Presidency by the 1870s (Ludden 1979, 358). This process of 
institutionalization produced a model of the “public” interest that rested on 
the connection between capital investment, state interests, and the socioeco- 
nomic well-being of the people. 

The power of the emerging water bureaucracy’s institutional lobbying can 
be discerned by moving away from the presumption that the expansion of 
irrigation works was a natural outcome of the state’s modernist conceptions 
of the economy. Consider, for instance, the salience of a model of public works 
emerging in the Madras Presidency becoming a generalized technology of 
state power. Within the framework of the colonial state, the Madras Presi- 
dency itself was a tertiary rung below the colonial governance structure in 
London and Calcutta. To the upper tiers of the colonial state, the Madras 
Presidency was merely a source of income and “appeared a bottomless purse 
which could be looted whenever need arose” (Washbrook 1976, 24). In his 
rich analysis of the institutional complexities of colonial rule, historian David 
Washbrook further argues that given that the upper tiers of the colonial state 
could both veto legislation and demand revenue, the power of the Madras 
Presidency rested with local bureaucratic authority exercised in realms 
such as “the assessment of land revenue, the distribution of government 
jobs and contracts and the construction of irrigation works” (25). Within 
this context, the institutional lobbying of water bureaucrats within the 
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Madras Presidency represented an attempt to push against the political 
constraints of the hierarchical and stratified structure of the colonial state. 
As evidence of the success of this strategy, we see that this model of public 
water infrastructure soon extended beyond the Madras Presidency. The 
colonial state’s model of flood control in Orissa in eastern India was devel- 
oped based on Cotton’s advocacy of an elaborate canal system for mass river 
transport that would compete with the railways (D’Souza 2006, 133). The 
dominant institutional models of water management that emerged from 
the Madras Presidency overrode independent investigation into the causes 
of flooding (D’Souza 2006). This dominant colonial PWD model of water 
management thus had significant effects on the governance and manage- 
ment of water resources well beyond southern India. 

In the case of the Madras Presidency, the expanding power of the water 
bureaucracy created significant shifts in the political and economic life of 
agrarian communities. For instance, the emergence of this regional bureau- 
cracy reconstituted community-state relationships in complex ways (Mosse 
2003). This reconstitution was not simply a product of a simple form of state 
centralization and the fact that water resources were linked to the overarch- 
ing economic and political power of the state. Rather, shifts under colonial 
rule produced deeper changes in the nature of political accountability and 
authority of the state.” Consider, for instance, the changes in management of 
the vast network of tanks in colonial Tamil areas of the Madras Presidency 
that ensued from the steady bureaucratization of water resources. Irrigation 
(in what would later become the state of Tamil Nadu) had been based on 
an engineering model of water tanks. River water was diverted into tanks 
through channels that had been dug, and in cases where water needed to be 
diverted between villages, a system of cascading tanks would divert excess 
water. The gradual erosion of proprietary control of zamindars over tanks 
under colonialism produced the systemic deterioration of the tank system. 
The colonial model of revenue collection transformed preexisting logics 
of royal patronage so that, as anthropologist David Mosse has argued, “it 
was not (as it had been) a means to create autonomous nodes of investment 
in irrigation, but rather a device to generate cash flows to the zamindars’ 
offices in the form of banker’s credit or commandeered temple funds with- 
out the obligation to invest in public goods” (2003, 79). Such processes were 
compounded by the increased insecurity over land tenure in the context of 
changes in the colonial economy that further reduced incentives for local 
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investment in tank maintenance (Mosse 2003). Public works of irrigation 
thus became intricate networks for the exercise of bureaucratic power, politics, 
and patronage (Vasavi 1999). Bureaucratic corruption became widespread as 
the power of irrigation bureaucrats expanded, and it later produced populist 
resistance to the PWD (Washbrook 1976, 180). 

These historical legacies of colonial institutional practices have had 
enduring effects in the postcolonial period. In the case of the emerging water 
bureaucracy in the Madras Presidency, the new colonial Public Works 
Department was being formed by a set of dispositions that shaped institu- 
tional practices in durable ways. The result was the creation of a distinct set 
of institutional customs that influenced the agency and outlook of this new 
bureaucratic authority. The early institutional lobbying for the PWD, the 
political claims for financial autonomy, the distinctive emerging institu- 
tional discourses on the meaning of the “publicness” of public works of irri- 
gation, the internal competition with the railways and revenue wings of the 
state, and the expansion of local bureaucratic power all created the com- 
ponents of a distinct form of the bureaucratic agency and culture that later 
continued to shape the management of water resources in postcolonial 
India. The institutional field of the water bureaucracy in colonial India had 
emerged as a discrete entity that was focused on its own self-reproduction 
and political and economic power through the pursuit of public works of 


irrigation. 


Bureaucratic Agency, Culture, and the Interests 
of the Colonial Water Bureaucracy 


The emerging water bureaucracy in the Madras Presidency was defined by a 
distinctive bureaucratic culture that became deeply embedded in the state’s 
approach to governance over water resources. A defining element of this 
bureaucratic culture was the emergence of a fractured institutional struc- 
ture that produced strong interinstitutional rivalries between competing 
bureaucracies. We have already seen that the irrigation wing of the PWD 
jostled in competition with the powerful railway wing from the inception of 
the PWD. While the proponents of works of irrigation successfully carved 
out their institutional territory and shaped colonial policies in significant 
ways, the mode of bureaucratic competition inherent in this early contes- 


tation remained a significant feature of the water bureaucracy, particularly 
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as the irrigation wing of the PWD gained more authority. A key element of 
these interinstitutional struggles stemmed from the relationship between 
the PWD and the Revenue Department—one of the major arms of colonial 
state power, given the centrality of revenue collection for colonial rule. Prior 
to the PWD’s autonomy, the administration of public works in the Madras 
Presidency was fragmented under the Revenue Department, the superin- 
tendent of roads, and the Military Board (MP 1852). In the case of irrigation, 
this meant that English collectors “assumed the charge of works of irrigation 
with that of collecting revenue” (MP 1852). The reorganization of this admin- 
istration, in response to the institutional lobbying put forth by Cotton and 
other advocates of the water bureaucracy, placed the PWD in charge of 
works of irrigation. The result was the beginning of a long history of inter- 
institutional competition over the control and governance of water resources 
and water-related infrastructure. 

One of the central bureaucratic cleavages was between the technically 
oriented bureaucrats in the PWD, who were tasked with the design of new 
irrigation works, and the administratively oriented collectors within the 
Revenue Department. As early as 1856, internal correspondence reveals prob- 
lems with the communication between civil engineers of the PWD and the 
Revenue Department (Grant 1857). In such cases, engineers at the district 
level would develop proposals for irrigation works without including the 
perspective of revenue collectors. The chief engineer and head of the PWD 
reproached such officers for the “neglect” of “the not unfrequent omission of 
all reference to the Revenue authorities in the several projects of new works, 
recently submitted for entry in the Budget of 1856-57” (Maskell 1856, 28). The 
underlying fissures reflected new divisions between the respective executive 
and administrative functions of the two departments. In the new institu- 
tional division of labor within the colonial apparatus, the engineering 
cadres of the PWD were marked by their ability to bring “science and profes- 
sional experience to bear upon the performance of works requiring skill and 
practice.” Meanwhile, the collectors of the Revenue Department were to 
“henceforth assume the more befitting and appropriate position of general 
administrators of the province, and . . . become the immediate referees of 
Government respecting the success and effects of the public works carried 
on by the Professional Department” (248). The complicated relationship 
between the two departments was underlined by the fact that while the aim 
of the establishment of the PWD was to create an autonomous institution, 
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estimates for new works and improvements of existing works were to be 
countersigned by the Revenue Department collector (147). The entangled 
nature of this emerging relationship between the two organizations reflected 
the teething pains of working out the increasing political power of claims to 
professional expertise and the primacy of the aims of revenue collection of the 
colonial state. Early documents of the newly formed Public Works Depart- 
ment reveal the initial attempts at smoothing out the working relationship 
with the Revenue Department. However, the very call for “unity” between 
the engineers and the collectors made by the head of the PWD underscores 
the cleavages between the two organizations (29). 

The colonial state attempted to manage this relationship between the two 
institutions through the creation of rules of engagement that set in place the 
lengthy tracks of paper-based practices of communication and reporting and 
that are now a notorious sign of India’s bureaucracy. The Board of Revenue 
was, for instance, to “direct Heads of districts to submit yearly with the settle- 
ment report, a report upon the progress of improvement in their districts, 
embodying in it the purport of the monthly lists to be furnished by the Civil 
Engineers” (45). Collectors were responsible for tracking spending on public 
works “and its effect on the revenue of Government and the welfare of the 
people” (46). By the turn of the century, the state was still wrestling with 
the division of labor between the PWD and Revenue Department. A report 
on the colonial government’s Tank Restoration Scheme in the Madras Presi- 
dency argued that the restoration of small tanks that were irrigating under 
two hundred acres “be placed under the control of the Revenue and not the 
Public Works department” (MP 1902, 131). Such tensions were not a mere form 
of territorial jockeying between bureaucrats. They were an integral element 
of problems with the colonial model of irrigation development that had pro- 
found effects on rural society in India. 

The Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission highlighted the prob- 
lems of such fractured administration in its investigation of the persistent 
outbreaks of famine (PWD 1903). In response to a question about the unsat- 
isfactory condition of famine relief works, the acting chief engineer of irri- 
gation (Col. Smart) made the recommendation that “a Revenue and a Public 
Works officer should be placed on special duty to jointly revise the pro- 
grammes and, in consultation with the local officers, to ascertain local wants 
in the way of village tanks and wells and other works” (143). Well into the 


interrogation, a committee member returned to this recommendation and 
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asked, “Why cannot the famine relief programmes in the district be jointly 
revised by a local district and Public Works officer?” (148). The response that 
follows illustrates the institutional dysfunctions that undergirded the colo- 
nial state: 


[Col. Smart]. “You have to find out new works; how is that possible? 

Q. Surely the local Revenue and Public Works officers can find them out; 
then what is the good of putting on special officers? 

[Col. Smart]. “They have too much to do. The Collector is immersed in 
office work and never goes out in company with the Executive Engineer. 


That is one of the wants of the system.” (149) 


This brief exchange illustrates some of the central institutional limita- 
tions of the state’s bureaucratic approach to water, agriculture, and the out- 
break of famine. The centralized colonial state, depicted here in the form of 
the Irrigation Commission, remained far from the everyday institutional 
quandaries and quarrels between the institutions tasked with managing 
the two key state objectives—the continuing drive to preserve agricul- 
tural productivity through irrigation and the extractive objective of revenue 
collection. 

The chief engineer's response to the questioning embodies the institu- 
tional framework that had become embedded in the colonial water bureau- 
cracy. From the perspective of the PWD, the solution to the famine lay 
in its technical expertise. On the one hand, this meant that “new works” 
were the automatic and self-evident response. One the other hand, this 
meant addressing the revenue office’s dissociation from the practical tech- 
nical problems of irrigation works. The chief engineer’s negative charac- 
terization of the “office work” of colonial administrative officials such as 
the collector reflects the significance of technical expertise and fieldwork 
that the irrigation bureaucracy claimed as a basis for its authority and 
superiority. The colonial administration of the PWD in India illustrates a 
set of underlying tensions between the practical and political imperatives of 
the colonial administrative apparatus and an expanding field of profes- 
sional knowledge. Such tensions are often overlooked by intellectual frame- 
works that emphasize the ways in which professional expertise became a 
crucial foundation for British colonial administration (Mitchell 2002). 
The postcolonial narrative on the nexus between colonial state power and 
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professional expertise often appears as a natural or inevitable trajectory 
for state power. What is missed in this story is the active institutional lob- 
bying of bureaucratic organizations to develop and preserve this mode of 
state power. 


Professionalism, Expertise, and the Institutional Power 
of the Public Works Department 


As is customary with bureaucracies, one of the PWD’s central objectives 
was to consolidate its institutional power through its own organizational 
strength. The Public Works Department’s deployment of languages of pro- 
fessionalism and expertise were not simply designed to expand the reach 
of the colonial state over Indian society but to expand the organization’s 
power within the institutional structure of the colonial state. Senior bureau- 
crats in the department engaged in persistent lobbying for an expansion of a 
professionalized staff and a corresponding expansion of educational train- 
ing for prospective recruits. In the initial years, the organization’s staff drew 
on military engineers, with only a few civil engineers sent from England, 
and early works were focused on military projects, such as the provision of 
water supplies for British troop barracks (PWD 1868, 1). Once the colonial 
state had, in the phrasing of Viceroy John Lawrence, “finally accepted” the 
centrality of irrigation works for its political and economic interests, the PWD 
began to gain strength as an autonomous organization of civil engineers 
with its own professional bureaucratic interests (20). The PWD began to see 
a steady and significant growth in its staff (see table 1.1). By 1896, the colo- 
nial government (secretary of state) had authorized an expansion of the per- 
manent engineering staff from 730 to 838 (PWD 1898, 1). While railways 
remained dominant within the PWD, given that the state had accepted irri- 
gation as an “obligation placed upon the Government” (27), the irrigation 
bureaucracy became a central part of the PWD’s administrative apparatus. 
As part of this expansion, a separate branch of the PWD with a special focus 
on irrigation administration was set up in each of the provinces under Brit- 
ish rule (20). 

An analysis of this expanding institutional power of the Public Works 
Department cannot adequately be captured by a self-evident explanation 
of the centralized colonial state’s acceptance of the power of professional 
expertise. Archival records show that local administrative structures had 
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TABLE 1.1. PWD engineering staff in colonial India 


Year PWD engineering staff 
1864 555 
1868 783 
1889 730 
1896 838 


SOURCE: Tabulated from Summary of the Principal Measures Carried out by the Public Works Department 
(Calcutta: Public Works Department Press, 1868 and 1898). 


to persistently press both for an increase in the engineering staff and for 
employment compensation. If the PWD had made its case for public works 
as a critical component of state power, it did not inevitably receive resources 
for the successful implementation of such works. Civil engineers, for instance, 
were, in the early years of the department’s history, paid less than were 
military engineers as well as military officers without a claim to professional 
expertise. Members of the PWD wrote in a petition to the viceroy that they, 
“although civil engineers professionally trained, and in a department where a 
training in civil engineering is above all things requisite, are, as a rule, whilst 
performing exactly similar duties, and holding positions identical in respon- 
sibility, allowed less pay than is given to military officers in the department, 
who (with the exception of military engineers) have not had the advantage of 
such training” (PWD 1869, 8). 

Claims for monetary compensation were also accompanied by cultural 
grievances about the ritual practices of institutional status, with engineers 
complaining that “on any public occasion, when officers of the several ser- 
vices are assembled together, the civil engineer has no recognized status 
whatever, whilst the military officer, his junior in the department, takes prece- 
dence according to his military rank with the officers of the civil, medical 
and ecclesiastical services” (10). By the beginning of the twentieth century, 
records of the Madras Presidency administration still noted that the PWD 
“is undermanned and requires the immediate introduction of capable off- 
cers of all grades. Considerably higher salaries will have to be offered to 
secure the services of officers of the desired qualifications” (MP 1907, iv). 
Expertise, in practice, was not uniformly valued by the colonial state, nor 
was the investment in the administrative cadres representing the new values 
of colonial modernity easily forthcoming from the upper echelons of the 


colonial state. 
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The PWD’s efforts to expand its organization through its claims of 
expertise also rested on a set of racialized colonial discourses. The profes- 
sional cadres’ claims for resources of newly emerging fields such as civil 
engineering were based on a logic structured by racialized distinctions 
between English and “native” expertise. Consider, for instance, the civil 
engineers’ claims for increased pay. British civil engineers petitioned against 
employment classifications that placed them in “the general uncovenanted 
service, with clerks and other subordinates,” arguing that “it has been fully 
established that the engineer branch must consist chiefly of Europeans, 
and a distinction which subjects European civil engineers in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works to rules originally framed to meet the requirements 
of a subordinate native service .. . [was] a great hardship” (10). Professional 
expertise in this conception was not a self-evident field but the product 
of racialized institutional norms. While the prevalence of racialized dis- 
courses at the heart of the colonial state is not surprising, the point of sig- 
nificance lies with the ways in which technical and professional expertise 
was reconstructed through racialized distinctions. This distinction was not 
simply about contrasting colonial modern engineering expertise with local 
indigenous practices. Rather, expertise was structured through organiza- 
tional practices that constructed Indian engineering and practical expertise 
as inferior. 

Consider an early exposition on the field of irrigation-related civil engi- 
neering that was produced through the Public Works Department. As one 
report put it, “It is, I believe, too common an idea in England, that the natives 
of India are without an engineering history, that there are no works extant of 
their engineering skill, and that they owe to us all that they possess in that 
department: such is not the case. India has an engineering history; not writ- 
ten in splendid palaces and lofty structures, yet still marked by works whose 
usefulness may vie with the works of any other nation—works on which her 
life depends” (Tyrrell 1873, 1). 

Writing specifically about irrigation works in South India, the report 
admitted that “the original idea of the annicut or bank or wall across a river 
is nevertheless a native idea; and so are tanks or the storage of water. ... As 
the natives did, we did. We made annicuts on the low plains and took off 
channels for irrigation” (19). However, the report quickly went on to note that 
“the ancient engineering works of India in the south are, with the exception 
of tanks, neither very numerous nor well executed” (2). The spectacle and 
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power of large works of irrigation were both central to the economic vision 
and the theater of state power embodied in such works in contrast to the colo- 
nial view of Indian engineering as “petty works” (Cotton 1854, 265). What 
is of interest in this colonial narrative is the momentary recognition of an 
existing history of technical engineering expertise. The report would go on 
to make a vigorous case for the professionalization of the field of engineering 
through organizational reforms within the PWD and the expansion of edu- 
cation aimed at “the development and advancement of the intellectual and 
practical knowledge of the natives” (15). This expansion would indeed take 
place and form the basis of a modern professionalized model of engineering 
and science. 

The weight of the racialized logic of the colonial narrative concealed this 
existence of an engineering history prior to British rule.’ Consider the pass- 
ing reference to the system of tanks in South India. The elaborate system of 
tanks that has been the central foundation for irrigation was constructed 
by the end of the eighteenth century (Mosse 2003). To write this technical 
history out of a discussion of expertise and colonial modernity is to produce 
an artificial dichotomy between local customary village practices on the one 
hand and centralized state practices on the other. Images of the traditional 
autonomous village were in fact themselves a product of colonial ideologies 
(Ludden 1992; Mosse 1999). The tank system in the region was always a key 
arena for the exercise of state power. The imposition of colonial rule, as Mosse 
has put it, had “more to do with changing systems of state than the erosion of 
village tradition” (2003, 11). In this context, the rise of the disciplinary forma- 
tion of engineering expertise was also not a novel development. What was 
distinctive was the way in which the institutionalization of the field sought to 
erase existing histories of engineering and relocate the practical and intel- 
lectual knowledge of civil engineering within the institutions of the colonial 
state.’ The displacement of Indian staff by Europeans in the PWD was not a 
product of the technical field of engineering but the result of specific organi- 
zational policies that were shaped by racialized understandings of labor and 
skill. The disciplinary formation of the field of engineering in India (through 
the educational institutions that were set up by the colonial state) was a prod- 
uct of this set of bureaucratic practices designed to both protect the interests 
of European civilian staff within the PWD and expand the power of this 
bureaucratic wing within the broader apparatus of the colonial state. Exper- 
tise and knowledge formation were the means through which bureaucratic 
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organizations such as the PWD could consolidate and expand their institu- 
tional power. 

The persistent institutional claims and demands of bureaucrats within 
the irrigation and water-related wing of the PWD would ultimately trans- 
form this agency into an essential component of colonial state power. The 
local bureaucratic power and lobbying of the organization soon became a 
key framework of the centralized colonial state. In this process, state power 
was shaped by a complex historical relationship between the formal central- 
ized colonial state, the centralization of state power through local bureau- 
cratic practice, and invocations and representations of the welfare of the 
public. 


The Water Bureaucracy, the Public Interest, 
and the Tributaries of State Power 


The colonial water bureaucracy was founded on the principle of developing a 
centralized mode of state control. The first report on the newly emerging sys- 
tem of public works of irrigation transparently stated that the administrative 
organization over water resources and infrastructure in the Madras Presi- 
dency was designed “to place the whole course of every river, as far as practi- 
cable under one control” (GC 1856, 5). This centralized, technocratic vision of 
river and water control that the PWD used to consolidate its institutional 
power within the colonial state provided a firm foundation for the orga- 
nization to serve as an expansive arm of colonial state power. However, 
this centralization happened through the local bureaucratic structures of 
the department. The irrigation bureaucracy of the PWD soon succeeded in 
steadily expanding its authority and power within the state apparatus. On the 
ground, the organization gradually increased its effective authority through 
the control over both water and land. The distribution of water for large works 
of irrigation, for instance, was placed under its control (GM 1858, 33). While 
the sanction of works permitted collectors to undertake some repairs, repairs 
of irrigation works could not take place without the authority of the PWD, 
thus continuing to expand the PWD’s power in relation to the more decen- 
tralized administrative apparatus of the Revenue Department.° 

At the heart of this mode of state power was a discursive frame that 
increasingly conflated the interests of the state with the interests of public 
welfare in India. The “publicness” of “public works” was a central rhetorical 
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device that allowed for the state’s self-interested control and appropriation of 
water resources in the name of society and the public good. This modality 
of state power transformed public infrastructure into a material-discursive 
realm that melded together the realms of state and society in colonial India. 
Water infrastructure was the central site for a deep and invasive method for 
the colonial institution of the PWD to permeate Indian society while claim- 
ing to serve the public interest. 

Such invocations of the public interest also provoked moments when 
the state had to account for its rhetorical claims. The deleterious effects of 
famine compelled the colonial state to take into account the ways in which 
irrigation works were addressing the subsistence needs of the population it 
ruled over. The Famine Commissions, for instance, called for a shift from 
irrigation works focused on productivity to a focus on famine and the sub- 
sistence needs of the people.® This led to the development of a new category 
of “protective works” that were distinct from the extractive “productive 
works” of irrigation designed to serve the state’s revenue-collecting objec- 
tives. However, a closer look at the underlying framing of such protective 
works illustrates that they remained within a monetized framework linked to 
the state’s primary objective of revenue extraction. The category of “protective 
works” was specifically designated to focus on famine protection by reduc- 
ing the threshold for revenue returns (protective works required a 3 per- 
cent rate of return; HD 1905, 6). As a report on the protective works in the 
Madras Presidency noted in the case of the “Kistna” (Krishna) Delta system, 
“It is, I believe, universally admitted that the duty of water, in this district, as 
elsewhere, is much lower than it should be and that it is capable of being 
considerably increased. The efficiency of the regulating and distributory 
works has much to do with the economy of water, but still more does it 
depend on the personnel of the controlling staff” (MP 1902, 6). 

Yet the investigation for the state’s Irrigation Commission during the 
same time period yielded at least one case in which an official responded 
that water charges were discouraging villagers from growing a second rice 
crop (PWD 1903, 155). Thus, despite the colonial government's claims that its 
irrigation policies were designed to serve both the revenue interests of the 
state and the welfare of the public, such microinstances reveal the ways in 
which the monetization of water would overshadow the claims of welfare, 
in this case by discouraging crops that could aid in the state’s goals of famine 
protection. The focus of the administration’s criticism of the “personnel” in 
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increasing water charges further illustrates that despite the centralized state’s 
professed concerns regarding public welfare expressed in sites such as the 
Famine Commissions, in practice, it expected the “personnel” of the PWD 
to execute the state’s primary objective of revenue collection. 

The monetization of water was in fact a central foundation of the PWD’s 
approach to the governance of water. The first attempts at monetizing water 
in the Indian context were set in motion by the PWD. As early as the mid- 
nineteenth century, reports of the PWD began to conceptualize the “cal- 
culation of the value of water” through the currency of “money valuation” 
(Cotton 1854, 170). Writing about the comparable availability and value of 
land and water, Cotton argued for a colonial state policy in which, given 
the limited availability of land at the time, “The water therefore should be 
sold, and little more than a nominal rent charged on the land” (185). While 
changing land markets under colonial rule altered this initial assertion 
about land rents, what is of significance in these early writings is the estab- 
lishment of the early foundations of the commodification of water. Cotton’s 
report for the PWD is interspersed with elaborate calculations that seek to 
measure and prove the monetary value of water. In this vision, the objec- 
tive was no less than the grand assertion that in doing so “the total amount 
of treasure in the country, in the shape of water, may thus be calculated” 
(213). This monetized conception of water factored directly into the calcu- 
lations that the East India Irrigation and Canal Company made in their 
assessment of the profitability of investing in water-related infrastructure. 
The company listed the main sources of profit as “The Sale of Water to the 
Government for the Irrigation of Land” (EIICC 1860, 10). As the compa- 
ny’s prospectus noted, “Indeed, it is difficult to conceive how the sale of an 
article so absolutely essential to life and progress as water is everywhere, 
but more particularly in India, can be otherwise than productive of large 
profits” (10). 

The emerging conception of water as a form of capitalized resource 
remained foundational for the colonial state’s conception of the “publicness” 
of water and water-related infrastructure. The institutional framework of 
the PWD, in effect, solidified the conflation of the “publicness” of water 
infrastructure with the interests of the state. For instance, from its incep- 
tion, the department asserted its authority over water resources. The state was 
opposed to the digging of private wells (Cotton 1854, 264) and the construc- 
tion of private tanks and sought to place constraints on such endeavors by 
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ordering personnel to ensure that “the position of it shall not compromise 
existing rights, either of Government or of private persons” (Grant 1857, 131). 

The inextricable relationship between water and land, underlying this 
example, provided numerous channels for the PWD to exert and expand its 
authority. Colonial records show that the department was able to exercise 
its power in ways that crossed the boundaries of its own institutional pur- 
view. As early as 1855, internal reviews showed that the state had concerns 
about cases in which “channels have been taken [by the PWD] through 
Zamindary lands, without the permission of the owner, and without any 
compensation” (177). While such internal reviews ultimately did little to 
check the practical power of the department, they provide important exam- 
ples of the PWD’s interventionist mode of state power. This centralized 
form of state power was exercised through local institutional practices of 
bureaucrats. 

The expanding bureaucratic tributaries of the PWD’s power also formed 
the basis for the formal legal architecture of the colonial state’s governance 
over water. A series of irrigation acts in the nineteenth century codified the 
colonial state’s project of harnessing water for production (Cullet 2009).’ 
The state control of water resources that was being consolidated through the 
construction of public works and the collection of water charges and reve- 
nue later culminated in official legal control through the Madhya Pradesh 
Irrigation Act (1931). This act formalized the state control that had become 
entrenched through the practical authority of the PWD. The underlying con- 
trol over land through irrigation infrastructure that was emerging through 
the PWD also led to the beginning of a regime of property rights that was 
centered on the control of water resources (Cullet 2009).8 

By the time of such formal codification of the legal rights of the colonial 
state over water resources, in the early decades of the twentieth century, the 
irrigation wing of the PWD had been firmly established as a central arm of 
the state apparatus. This power of the PWD subsequently expanded beyond 
the formal territorial boundaries of the colonial state in the Indian subcon- 
tinent. This is well illustrated in the role of the PWD in water disputes and 
negotiations between the colonial government of the Madras Presidency and 
the neighboring princely states in South India. Tensions over water sharing 
grew by the 1930s, as increased water infrastructure began to intensify com- 
peting demands on water resources of the Krishna Delta and the Cauvery 
River resources. PWD officials became key interlocutors of the colonial state 
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as Officials of the civil service turned to them for guidance on such matters 
(PWDI 1938). A key area of contention was the construction of infrastruc- 
ture that made claims on shared water resources between the colonial state 
of Madras and the princely states of Mysore and Hyderabad. 

Consider, for instance, the growing tensions over water resources and 
infrastructure between Madras and Mysore. Such tensions began with the 
change in Mysore’s status with the Rendition Act of 1881, which reversed 
British annexation of the princely state. During the period of British rule over 
Mysore, the “Chief Engineer of Mysore submitted a comprehensive scheme of 
developing irrigation from the waters of all of the rivers of the state” (SB 1935, 
3). The engineer attested that there would be no damage to the interests of the 
Madras Presidency and proposed to construct a large reservoir at Lakkavalli 
for protection against drought (3). However, after the rendition, as one PWD 
letter noted, “The adjudication of rights over waters and the protection of dif- 
ferent interests assumed great importance” (SB 1935, 3). In 1892, an agreement 
was signed between the princely state of Mysore and the colonial government 
of Madras that sought to preserve British colonial interests (SB 1935, 3). Accord- 
ing to the terms of this agreement, Mysore agreed to certain restrictions that 
specified that the princely state would not construct new works of irrigation 
or reservoirs without the consent of the Madras government on fifteen rivers 
as well as forty-five streams and drainage areas (3). In return, the colonial gov- 
ernment agreed to the construction of the Lakkavalli Reservoir and prom- 
ised to consent to new irrigation works that did not impact its interests. Given 
the large number of rivers flowing from Mysore into Madras, this agreement 
became a crucial means for the Madras government to protect its interests. 
As the PWD correspondence noted, “By these provisions Mysore gave up 
her claim to use water within her territory as she pleased and Madras acquired 
a very valuable right, which she has frequently exercised to control irrigation 
schemes in Mysore territory” (4). The PWD was a crucial actor in this expan- 
sion of colonial state power over water resources, as the department provided 
the detailed calculations and technical arguments that colonial administra- 
tors used as the evidentiary basis for pressing its interests. In the process, the 
collection of data and technical expertise allowed the PWD to further consoli- 
date its institutional power within the state apparatus. 

The dominant position of the colonial state over the Mysore princely state 
encoded this relationship of power within this agreement. As the centrality 
of public works of irrigation for the political and economic interests of the 
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colonial state grew, such water-based infrastructure became a site for the con- 
tinued pursuit of state interests. By 1905, the Madras government had devel- 
oped plans for a new reservoir that put it in competition with Mysore’s 
Lakkavali Reservoir. Citing the public welfare of “several million of his Maj- 
esty’s subjects [who would] be imperiled through famine and privation,” the 
government reversed its agreement on Mysore’s reservoir (5). The result was 
a prolonged negotiation between the two states that exemplified an expand- 
ing set of conflicts between the Madras government and its neighboring 
princely states. In the case of the princely state of Hyderabad, similar conflicts 
over irrigation infrastructure began to arise. As a letter from the Political 
Department of the Hyderabad state noted, the “equitable distribution” of 
shared water resources with Madras was a significant source of contention, 
with Hyderabad contending that the Madras state had expanded irrigation 
in violation of agreements between the two states.’ The Hyderabad govern- 
ment protested “the steady expansion of irrigation in Madras territory with- 
out regard to the summer flow available in the river” and argued that 
“Hyderabad holds that rights do not merely arise out of de facto appropria- 
tion. .. . The cardinal rule underlying the relations of one state to another is 
equality of right.” 

The intensification of state claims over water resources set in motion an 
array of interstate negotiations, arbitration processes, and tribunals between 
the colonial presidencies and princely states in southern India. The colonial 
state was prohibited from simply imposing its will on the princely states 
despite its political and economic dominance (Mollinga 2003, 103). The Brit- 
ish state instead tried to assert its dominance by attempting to control the 
terms of the arbitration. However, this also produced tensions within the colo- 
nial state, as the Madras and Bombay Presidencies each sought to protect 
their own interests. By the 1930s, the Madras state sought a single set of arbi- 
tration proceedings that addressed all interstate disputes that included the 
Bombay Presidency, Hyderabad, and Mysore (PWDI 1938). However, 
both the Bombay PWD and the Hyderabad Presidency sought to disentangle 
themselves from the protracted disputes between Madras and Mysore. The 
process of negotiation produced a certain level of compromise between 
the various state entities. While a conference between the four states took 
place, it was accompanied by two sets of bilateral negotiations between 
Madras and Hyderabad and Mysore." The negotiations ultimately produced 


an agreement in which the Madras state made some concessions in return for 
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moving ahead with its desired projects, such as the harnessing of the Tunga- 
bhadra waters for irrigation that it had been pursuing for decades. Their 
concessions included the allotment of waters from the Lakkavalli Reservoir 
and what the Madras state considered “a very substantial concession” to 
Madras in the form of the reduction of a royalty payment for electric genera- 
tion from Cauvery River waters (at Sivasamudram).'” 

While the Madras Presidency’s political negotiations through formal 
arbitration reveal the complexities of interstate relations despite the domi- 
nance of the colonial state, they also point to the deeper ways in which the 
construction of public works nevertheless provided a crucial means for the 
exercise of colonial state power. Such negotiations took place in the context 
of the decades of the PWD’s infrastructural work that had already placed 
Madras in a position of dominance in the use and control of water resources. 
The centrality of the PWD as a means of colonial state power was further 
intensified in the course of such interstate negotiations. At one level, engi- 
neering assessments formed a foundational component of the evidence 
that the Madras state used in its political negotiations. At a deeper level, 
engineering experts also laid out the political principles of water sharing 
that favored the interests of the colonial administration. Consider, for 
instance, one of the central principles of water sharing that the chief engi- 
neer delineated: “The quantity of water to which a state is entitled is limited 
to the quantity she needs for concrete schemes which she proposes to put in 
hand but unutilized waters should not be allotted to any particular state but 
should be kept free to meet demands for the concrete schemes of a Sister 
State. In other words, the available waters should be used to the greatest 
good of the greatest number” (PWDH 1937, 36). 

This delineation of water-sharing principles illustrates the architecture of 
the colonial state’s control of water resources. By foregrounding the links 
between the right to water resources and “concrete schemes,” the chief engi- 
neer reinforced the specific institutional interests of the PWD as the chief 
organization in charge of such schemes. In doing so, the engineer in turn 
reinforced the broader state interests of the presidency. The early and expand- 
ing economic dominance of the Madras Presidency in advancing public 
works of irrigation gave the state an effective advantage on the ground and 
strengthened its authority. Infrastructural state power was once again put 
forth in the name of public welfare by ostensibly serving “the greatest good 
of the greatest number.” In the process, the fusion of the institutional power 
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of the PWD’s water bureaucracy, the interests of the colonial state apparatus, 
and the state-defined conception of the “publicness” of public works was once 
again cemented." 

While the colonial state continually sought to use water infrastructure as 
the material-symbolic embodiment of its claims of serving the public inter- 
est, the extractive nature of its governance over water resources also pro- 
voked civil resistance within the Madras Presidency. There were growing 
civil protests against rising taxes that the state levied for lands benefiting 
from irrigation works (Stoddart 2011). If the new land/water nexus was a 
basis for expanding state power, it also became the source of new forms of 
political mobilization and associational organizations in the nineteenth 
century. Such forms of protests ranged from petitions against higher taxes 
on land to proposed increases in water rates (Stoddart 2011, 10) to the “wide- 
spread relinquishing of irrigation water in many delta villages” (Stoddart 
2011, 12). By the early decades of the twentieth century, such localized pro- 
tests eventually fed into more systemic forms of nationalist resistance. In the 
Guntur District of the Madras Presidency, “Local Congress leaders linked 
yet another revenue no-tax-payment campaign with Gandhi's mission, the 
district becoming both the presidency’s ‘hot spot’ and one of the leading 
national sites, the citizenry refusing to pay land and water taxes. Local griev- 
ances dovetailed perfectly with national aspirations. The importance for 
national politics of the preceding land and water campaigns was obvious” 
(Stoddart 2011, 24). The reach of the colonial water bureaucracy thus pro- 
duced a corresponding network of resistances that became nationalized in 
the twentieth century. The public interests of such infrastructural works 
became the site for a continual space of contestation. 

By the mid-twentieth century, India’s newly independent nation-state would 
inherit this contested “public” nature of water infrastructure and governance. 
On the one hand, the institutional structures of the water bureaucracy— 
ranging from its organizational practices and traditions to its regime of 
knowledge and expertise to the formalized legal frameworks—became a 
part of India’s new postcolonial state. On the other hand, the contestation 
over the land-water nexus that fed into the nationalist movement meant that 
the new nation-state was also shaped by a competing set of social and eco- 
nomic priorities and visions. The statist model of public works of irrigation, 
the reach of bureaucratic authority, and the contested welfare of the public 
was fully solidified by the mid-1940s. It is in the context of this weighty 
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historical institutional context that India’s developmental state’s approach to 
water resources was forged. 


India’s Developmental State and the Governance of Water 


In the first decades of independence, India’s regime of water governance 
was shaped by a complex configuration of the underlying political and eco- 
nomic structures that had been consolidated under centuries of colonialism 
and the new priorities and policies of the postcolonial state. The historical 
formation of India’s postcolonial water state can be understood through 
a focus on three central areas—the nature of the federal regime of gover- 
nance over water resources, the policies and priorities of the developmental 
state, and the practices of local water bureaucracies. While it is now com- 
monplace to depict the early decades of the political economy of the Indian 
state through the image of a highly centralized, autonomous state, this image 
is unsettled by the state’s mode of governance over water. What emerges 
instead is a multifarious set of characteristics that combines the command- 
oriented developmental state with a weaker and undeveloped set of federal 
structures designed to manage water resources. This antipodal nature of the 
state was in turn enmeshed in the political-economic structures produced by 
colonial rule. The centralizing nature of the newly independent command- 
oriented state was shaped by the complex relationship between the power of 
the central government and the centralizing nature of state authority within 
local state governments. Centralized state power associated with India’s 
planned developmental state was marked by significant national regulatory 
institutional gaps. Both the mode of centralized planning and these national 
institutional gaps in turn intensified local forms of centralization within 
state governments. 

The federal structure for governance of water resources was marked by 
a set of distinctive features that make it a rich case for an understanding of 
these dynamics of state authority. The state’s approach to water governance 
contained within it a number of ambiguous and contradictory facets that 
were distinct from the kind of centralized federalism (Sharma and Swenden 
2017) that characterized the Indian state in other arenas of politics and the 
economy. The formal constitutional framework lists water as a subject that is 
in the purview of the authority of both states and the central government 
(MWR 2018). While state authority over water has generally resided with local 
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state governments, authority under the Union List allowed the state to specifi- 
cally carve out an exception for the central government to exert its authority 
over interstate rivers when such authority serves the “public interest.” This 
exception was codified into the Inter-state River Water Disputes Act, 1956, in 
accordance with Article 262 of the Constitution. The resulting federalized 
structure for water governance contained an inbuilt institutional weak- 
ness in the authority of the central government (Iyer 2002). First, the role of 
the central government in overseeing interstate resources was focused on the 
management of conflicts rather than on a more productive role of facilitating 
interstate cooperation (D’Souza 2009). In recognition of this institutional 
failure, the Ministry of Water Resources eventually recommended a replace- 
ment of the River Board mechanism, noting that the “Central Government 
can constitute a River Board under the provision of the River Boards Act, 
1956 with the concurrence of the State Governments. The Central Govern- 
ment has however not been able to constitute any River Board under this Act 
so far. The role of the River Boards as envisaged in the said Act is only advi- 
sory in nature. The National Commission for Integrated Water Resources 
Development Plan has recommended the enactment of a new Act called the 
‘Integrated and Participatory Management Act’ in place of existing River 
Boards Act, 1956” (MWR 2002, 65). 

The Indian state’s institutional architecture was historically oriented 
toward the mediation and resolution of disputes once they had arisen; there 
was no policy framework that proactively promoted models of planning 
and development that could build and strengthen interstate cooperation 
over water resources (D’Souza 2009, 89). The consequences of this insti- 
tutional vacuum at the level of the central government were that state gov- 
ernments were left to harness local water resources until water scarcity 
provoked conflicts with competing state governments. The central govern- 
ment was then compelled to intervene once the conflicts had already accel- 
erated and in many cases been politicized. This pattern has continued in 
the postcolonial period. 

This distinctive federal structure that shaped governance of water pro- 
vides rich terrain for a rethinking of how centralized state power has been 
exercised in contemporary India. Given that the subject of water was placed 
in a decentralized framework since the early years of independence, an anal- 
ysis of the dynamics of water governance allows for an analysis of the cen- 
tralization of state power that is not simply conflated with the authority of 
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the central government. In the case of water, processes of centralization 
have, in practice, been shaped by the power of both the central government 
and bureaucratic organizations within local state governments. Consider 
the realm of the regional governance of water. The institutional gaps at the 
national level exacerbated the unregulated appropriation of shared water 
resources that in turn intensified and produced significant interstate water 
disputes in the first decades of independence. However, while such disputes 
have laid bare the institutional inadequacies of the central government’s 
regulatory functions, they also point to the more subtle forms of centralized 
state control over water resources at the local level. Local state governments 
and their water bureaucracies have increasingly sought to intensify control 
of water resources, both as they have competed with neighboring states for 
resources and as they have served as the central arbiters of the distribution 
of resources between competing demands for water. 

Such nuanced and often less visible patterns of local state authority were 
accompanied by more familiar forms of centralized state control over water. 
The planned economy of India’s postindependence state rested on the intensive 
extraction of water resources in pursuit of India’s developmental goals. India’s 
developmental state in the twentieth century approached water resources 
through a purely instrumentalist policy framework. Water needed to be har- 
nessed in pursuit of the state’s goals of achieving food security and accelerat- 
ing industrialization. Large dams were not just the symbols of the Nehruvian 
modernist vision but the material infrastructure that embodied the state’s 
approach to water, irrigation, and agricultural development.” The combina- 
tion of the absence of a national institutional framework for the manage- 
ment of water and the new developmental objectives of the postcolonial state 
meant that water management was driven by the development and imple- 
mentation of public works (Raina 2015, 339). However, as with the case of 
interstate water disputes, while the state was the central actor in shaping the 
uses of water through its centralized investment and development policies, 
this centralized authority was not exercised in conjunction with adequate 
national regulatory frameworks. Such incapacities were deepened by a frag- 
mentation of institutional governance, as the regulation of surface water 
and groundwater were under the purview of two separate institutions, the 
CWC (Central Water Commission) and the CGWB (Central Ground Water 
Board). In addition, in the 1970s, there was a rapid expansion of inefficient 
groundwater irrigation systems (Dubash 2002; Frankel 2015). The result 
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was the creation of deep-seated problems that have become hallmarks of 
the challenges that continue to shape the governance of water in contempo- 
rary India. 

Consider, for instance, the ways in which the state entrenched an extrac- 
tive model of groundwater used for irrigation. From 1950 to 1997, “nearly 
4/sths of public expenditure was for irrigation,” but while 70 percent of the 
state’s expenditure “was for surface irrigation purposes, groundwater pro- 
vided the largest share of irrigation water” (Dubash 2002, 4). The expansion of 
groundwater extraction started in 1965, and by the 1980s, the rate of expan- 
sion of groundwater irrigation outpaced that of surface water (Biswas and 
Hartley 2017). This model of intensified groundwater extraction was also sup- 
ported by international development agencies, such as the United Nations 
Development Programme. In the case of Tamil Nadu, the number of diesel 
and electrical pump sets used to pump groundwater increased from 527,530 
in 1970 to 1,719,817 in 2001 (GTN 2003, 131). Such processes have had signif- 
icant implications for agrarian communities (Dubash 2002; Ghuman and 
Sharma 2018). This extractive approach to groundwater has continued to 
shape the governance of water in Tamil Nadu in the context of urbanization, 
with serious implications for the effective long-term management of the 
state’s resources in times of water scarcity. 

The absence of effective centralized regulatory frameworks also charac- 
terized other areas in the first decades of developmental planning. While 
centralized structures designed to govern have been in place since the for- 
mation of the Central Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation Commission 
(CWINC) in 1945 (Shah 2016, 69), a more focused approach to water did 
not evolve until the 1970s. The Central Water Commission, which evolved 
out of earlier structures, was formed in 1974, and as the Mihir Shah report 
has noted, while the Central Ground Water Board was established in 1971, “it 
was only in the latter part of the 1980s that groundwater assessment began 
to take shape in CGWB’s thinking” (2016b, 88). Broader water laws evolved 
later or in response to the effects of policies of development rather than as 
part of an integral part of the planned economy. For instance, national rural 
water drinking guidelines were not established until the 1970s, and the legisla- 
tion for the prevention of water pollution was not passed until 1974. Govern- 
mental policies across the political spectrum ignored water quality concerns 
and increasingly focused on the needs of industry over farmers despite the 
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enactment of the 1974 Water Prevention and Control of Pollution Act (Sara- 
vanan and Appasamy 1999, 177). Adequate central regulatory institutional 
frameworks were not a major feature of the kind of state centralization that 
was taking root in India’s planned economy. 

Delayed and inadequate regulatory frameworks in the postindependence 
period underlined the significance of the colonial legacies of water gover- 
nance. The core legal framework of water governance after independence 
continued to largely draw from colonial-era laws. The result of this approach 
was that the new goals of the developmental state were overlaid onto the 
longstanding legal and institutional structures that had been developed by 
the colonial state. In the colonial era, the state had established its authority 
over water resources. In the case of the Madras Presidency, the Madras High 
Court had pronounced that the government had a sovereign rather than a 
proprietary right over the supply and distribution of irrigation water (Upad- 
hyay 2009, 138). Later legal decisions by courts such as the Madras High Court 
and the Supreme Court in independent India would uphold the authority of 
the state to determine the regulation and use of water resources (Vaidyana- 
than and Jairaj 2009). As in the colonial period, in practice, the embodiment 
of this confirmation of the sovereign right of the state over water resources 
was the local water bureaucracy. 

Such historical continuities from the colonial era also shaped local insti- 
tutional practices. In the case of the Madras Presidency, departmental orga- 
nizations such as the Revenue Department and the PWD retained their 
administrative power within the new state of Tamil Nadu in independent 
India. Such institutional continuity brought with it the deep-seated insti- 
tutional patterns that had been established during the colonial period. The 
internal institutional fissures and fractures between competing depart- 
ments, such as the Revenue and Public Works Departments, remained a con- 
sistent feature of postcolonial state administration. At one level, the detailed 
paper-intensive system of reporting that emerged in the navigation of these 
interinstitutional rivalries became a distinctive characteristic of the admin- 
istrative state and a century later became the foundation for the infamous 
image of India’s sluggish postcolonial bureaucracy. At a deeper level, the state’s 
institutional fragmentation deepened the deterioration of Tamil Nadu’s net- 
work of tanks (Mosse 2003, 46). This deterioration of the tank system was 
further compounded by the state’s adoption of the central government'’s 
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developmental model that promoted groundwater extraction and larger 
public works, such as the extension of canal irrigation. 

This reconstitution of colonial institutions meant that the powerful local 
bureaucratic organizations retained their authority over water resources but 
now executed this authority in conjunction with the developmental goals of 
the postcolonial state. The PWD in Tamil Nadu served as the central bureau- 
cratic arm for the implementation of state developmental policies. Accord- 
ing to government regulations, “The officers of the Public Works Department 
exercise complete control over the distribution of water in the larger works 
of irrigation” (GM 1958, 123). This realm of authority, as in the colonial period, 
also gave the PWD authority over land related to water-based infrastruc- 
ture. Such authority encompassed a wide range of activities, including the 
ability to negotiate with landowners, to initiate land acquisition proceed- 
ings through the 1894 Land Acquisition Act, to lease lands for infrastructural 
projects, and to make grants for occupation by both private individuals and 
companies (GTN 1986, 64-66). 

This purview of the PWD’s authority intensified the organization’s insti- 
tutional investment in large works of irrigation—an orientation already 
circumscribed by the disciplinary practices of civil engineering that had 
become the sole source of training for employees of the water bureaucracy 
(Mosse 1999, 2003). The PWD, for instance, continued to use its authority over 
water distribution to regulate cropping patterns (Mollinga 2003, 63; Wade 
1982, 299). Meanwhile, in the absence of policy guidelines from either the 
state or the central government on how to manage competing water demands 
for irrigation, drinking water, and industrial uses, such policy decisions were 
in effect practically made through the PWD’s decision-making on specific 
infrastructural works. For example, the PWD sought to mediate conflicts 
between the irrigation needs of farmers and the urban drinking water and 
supply needs of the municipality of Coimbatore and took over the control of 
water infrastructure in the process. In the face of conflicts over the munici- 
pality’s growing opposition to supplying irrigation water to farmers through 
a tunnel of the Siruvani Dam in 1951, “the government realized that if the 
PWD took over the maintenance of the tunnel, difficulties in diverting water 
for irrigation purposes could be solved. . . . [The] District Collector discussed 
the surplus water diversion at the district board meeting and the board had 
approved the inclusion of the scheme in the Second Five-Year Plan” (Sarava- 
nan and Appasamy 1999, 180). 
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TABLE 1.2. Tamil Nadu PWD irrigation budget, 1967-1973 


Expenditure Expenditure Percentage of 
on irrigation on irrigation Total outlay PWD budget 
(original works) (maintenance) (rupees— spent on 

Year (rupees—millions) (rupees—millions) millions) irrigation (%) 
1967-68 69.8 33.8 140.5 73.7 
1968-69 64.8 35.1 137.2 72.8 
1969-70 70.1 35.3 155.5 67.8 
1970-71 82.5 37.6 196.6 61.1 
1971-72 85.8 40.6 213.5 59.2 
1972-73 109.9 35.1 225.3 64.3 


SOURCE: Administrative Reforms Commission, A Report on the Public Works Administration, vol. 1 


(Madras: Government of Tamil Nadu 1973). 


This microinstance illustrates the centrality of local bureaucratic asser- 
tion in the management and control of water resources. It is this local form 
of state authority and the objectives of the PWD that are incorporated in the 
central government’s five-year plan. In contrast to conventional understand- 
ings of the top-down nature of the planning process in the early decades of 
independence, this example shows how the local water bureaucracy was 
able to consolidate its authority through the centralized planning process. 
In effect, the dynamics of centralizing state authority flow from the local 
level to the central government. This intensification of local bureaucratic 
control was also manifested in broader patterns of funding, as central plan- 
ning also created a steady and substantial increase in the PWD’s irrigation 
budget (see table 1.2). Thus, from 1967 to 1973 the PWD’s budget increased 
from Rs. 69.8 million to 109.9 million. 

Such patterns and practices illuminate the contradictory nature of state 
authority that emerged in the era of the twentieth-century developmental 
state. The strong role of the central government in India’s planned economy 
was intertwined with significant regulatory gaps that in turn intensified local 
bureaucratic control over water resources. In other words, the government’s 
approach to water was shaped by a strong centralized approach and weak 
centralized regulatory frameworks. Centralization meant a command approach 
rather than strong regulation (L. Rudolph and S. Rudolph 1987). This distinc- 
tion between the need for a strong central government regulatory frame- 
work and the need for centralized state authority is critical in unsettling the 
conflation between centralization and the spatial scale of authority by the 
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central government. Meanwhile, local water bureaucracies became the pri- 
mary vehicles both for implementing the centralized form of state planning 
of the developmental state and for stepping in to fill the regulatory gaps of the 
central government. Local water bureaucratic institutions, such as the PWD, 
played a central role in executing developmental goals in ways that both 
maintained and extended their power. State centralization was shaped by 
a paradoxical process in which inadequate national regulatory mechanisms 
(such as those that could balance different demands for water and those that 
could regulate pollution) allowed centralized state control to take hold through 
institutions within local state governments."® 

This account of the water bureaucracy departs in significant ways from 
conventional accounts of the centralized federalism of twentieth-century 
postcolonial India. When it came to water governance, the commanding 
power of the state rested with local bureaucratic organizations, such as the 
PWD. This was reinforced by the weakness of centralized regulatory frame- 
works. The project of harnessing water was a means for the instrumentalist 
pursuit of economic goals. This instrumentalist approach, which transformed 
water into a vehicle for the state to achieve its development goals rather than 
a natural resource that required an autonomous and effective regulatory 
institutional framework for its preservation, meant that there was in fact little 
systematic national planning when it came to water policy, in contrast to the 
planned approach to the economy of the twentieth-century state. Indeed, 
India’s first national water policy was not adopted by the Ministry of Water 
Resources until 1987.'” 

Such underlying patterns in the mode of state control over water were 
not limited to the model of large-scale public works of irrigation, which were 
at the heart of the postcolonial state’s approach to irrigation and develop- 
ment, but more deeply embedded in the patterns and practices of the state’s 
administrative apparatus. The organizational history of the Ministry of Water 
Resources itself reflects the fractured approach to water resources (MWR 
2018). Water resources were primarily subsumed under irrigation, and the 
purview of irrigation was transferred between a series of governmental 
departments in the early decades of the postcolonial period. The subject 
of irrigation was first located in the Department of Works, Mines and Power 
then moved to the new Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific 
Research in 1951, only to be recast into the Ministry of Irrigation and Power 


in 1952.'* The growing political and economic significance of irrigation works 
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led to yet another reorganization with the establishment of the Department 
of Irrigation in 1974 under a newly independent Ministry of Agriculture, 
which directed the command-oriented approach of the developmental state. 
As I have noted earlier, the CWC and the CGWB were also established 
during the 1970s. It was not until 1985 that the Department of Irrigation was 
reconstituted as the new Ministry of Water Resources (MWR 2018). How- 
ever, by the mid-1980s, the overexploitation of groundwater resources in 
the service of the state’s developmental aims, the intensification of states’ 
competition over resources in water-scarce regions, and the historical legacy 
of local state control over water resources meant that the new national insti- 
tutional regulatory framework was being layered over a dense set of politi- 
cal and economic structures that were already directing the management of 
water resources. 

This overview of patterns of state authority illustrates that the nature of 
state centralization in postindependence India unsettles conventional center- 
state frameworks. It underlines the need to distinguish between regulatory 
frameworks of the central government and the centralized authority of the 
developmental state. Furthermore, the case of an organization such as the 
PWD illustrates the ways in which the planned developmental state pro- 
duced complex forms of state power at the local level. While aspects of this 
state authority reflect conventional understandings of an interventionist cen- 
tral government, other dimensions point to weaknesses in the regulatory 
frameworks of the central government that expanded the space for central- 
ization of control over water within local governments. The dynamics of 
centralization thus did not conform to spatial scales (where centralization 
corresponds to the largest scale of the central government), even within the 
heights of the command-oriented period of the developmental state. This 
significance of local state power is further evident in the more nuanced ways 
in which the local state permeated civil society in the twentieth century. 


Developmental State Authority and 
Bureaucratic Class Formation 


The embodiment of the state’s sovereign control over water through local 
bureaucracies endowed organizations such as the PWD with the kind of local 
state power that expanded the space for the forms of practices of patronage 


and corruption that are now seen as endemic to the Indian state. Intricate 
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layers of patronage and corruption were built into the construction and 
administration of irrigation works. Forms of illicit revenue derived from both 
farmers and contractors.” Such extractive payments were built into relation- 
ships between engineers of the PWD and contractors, as well as between con- 
tractors and politicians. As Robert Wade has illustrated, for farmers, “the use 
of a rotational delivery rule [from canal irrigation] can provide a pretext for 
a highly discretionary, predatory behavior by irrigation staff towards farm- 
ers,” and in times of water scarcity the control of sluice gates could be used to 
protect from interference from downstream farmers or “vice versa for lower 
sluices: the officers can make sure the upstream sluices are not opened so that 
more is available for lower down” (1982, 299). These practices in turn deep- 
ened inequalities within rural areas, as well-off farmers or dominant rural 
groups with access to political power were able to exert pressure on local 
irrigation officers and staff (Vaidyanathan 1994, 42). 

While the weight of such practices of patronage and corruption is real, the 
prevalence of bureaucratic corruption also stems from underlying historical 
practices of organizations, such as the PWD, that relied on local networks 
and clientelist relationships to complement the highly centralized structure 
of the colonial state. Political rhetoric and criticisms of bureaucratic corrup- 
tion were produced through nationalist discourses and resistances (Gould 
2011). Meanwhile, what would in the postcolonial period become constructed 
as the illicit revenue of corrupt bureaucracies was in fact built into the class 
formation of sections of the middle classes in twentieth-century India. Con- 
sider the following example from historian William Gould’s research on Uttar 
Pradesh. 

A retired PWD Executive Engineer: 


recalled how, by the 1960s, it had become quite commonplace, in arranging 
marriages, for the “extra percentages” derived from non-formal bureaucratic 
income contained within the bridegroom’s salary to be taken into account, 
and that he had seen many examples of it. T.S.R. Subramanium, a retired 
IAS officer posted in UP, told the story of the wedding of a daughter of the 
executive engineer in the Public Works department in Ghazipur. His wife 
was closeted with the other women of the party and recounted that guests 
would come up to the mother of the bride and ask her about the salary of 


the prospective son-in-law who was also an assistant engineer in the same 
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department. The answer was invariably that his salary was rupees three 
hundred plus two percent. Subramanium concluded that “The system had 


allowed these [percentages] to become part of normal functioning.” (2011 45) 


The “extra” revenue of local bureaucratic officials was part of the historical 
social fabric of India’s middle classes, which were primarily dependent on 
state employment in the twentieth century. 

Such processes point to perhaps the least understood dimension of India’s 
bureaucracy—a conception that focuses on the bureaucracy as the blurry 
ground that stands between “state” and “society.” The bureaucracy in effect 
represented a central site for the state formation of India’s middle classes. 
Both the late colonial and early postcolonial bureaucratic fields provided the 
foundational basis for middle-class formation. While moralistic views of cor- 
ruption have often circulated as middle-class political discourses in both 
the nationalist and postindependence period, the extraction of revenue 
through patron-client relationships and practices of corruption was inextri- 
cably linked to the bureaucratic state’s class formation of sections of India’s 
middle classes. 

This process of middle-class formation within the bureaucracy cannot, 
however, be adequately understood simply as a function of middle-class 
privilege and power within the developmentalist state. In the case of local 
bureaucracies, such as the PWD (in contrast to the elite bureaucrat forces, 
such as the IAS), middle-class employees often embodied contradictions 
within the state-class relationship of the developmental state. Take the case 
of the irrigation bureaucracy of the PWD. On the one hand, the scope for 
revenue extraction and the control over resources illustrates the wide scope 
in which local bureaucrats could wield state power, often in the service of 
their own private interests. On the other hand, the vast majority of employ- 
ees also were in restrictive institutional environments that produced debil- 
itating work environments. While the PWD in Tamil Nadu experienced a 
significant expansion of its workforce in the first decades of independence, 
employees often had little scope for upward mobility. For instance, by 1973, 
the PWD staff comprised 3 chief engineers, 19 superintending engineers, and 
124 executive engineers at the higher rungs of the organization. Mean- 
while, at the lower tier, the PWD had 665 assistant engineers and 2,050 sec- 
tion officers (including supervisors and junior engineers) (ARC 1973, 1-6; 
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data include both buildings and irrigation wings of the department). As 
an Administrative Reforms Commission report noted, most engineers stag- 
nated at the same level with little scope for promotional opportunities (ARC 
1973, 27). The promotion of engineers to the rank of superintending officer 
generally occurred near the age of retirement (18-19). Chief engineers, as 
the report went on to note, would consequently stay in their position for 
six months and thus have “no chance to provide the department with any 
dynamic or imaginative leadership” (19). Beyond these formal considera- 
tions, employees would have to pay for posts as well as for transfers in the 
late twentieth century, even as there was a “steady decline in the real value of 
engineers’ salaries—by about half since 1965” (Wade 1982, 307). Illicit reve- 
nue in this context was a central class strategy that sections of the work- 
force used to preserve their middle-class status or gain access to avenues of 
upward mobility. 

In addition to the financial and professional constraints of the formal 
terms of employment, middle-class bureaucrats often occupied a precarious 
position within the larger state structures of political patronage. While schol- 
arly work on the politics of bureaucratic transfers has focused on the politi- 
cization of the elite tiers of the bureaucracy (such as the IAS), particularly 
in the post-Emergency period (L. Rudolph and S. Rudolph 1987), transfers in 
local bureaucracies were a means for engaging in extractive relationships 
within local state institutions. “Politicians and senior officers were able to 
obtain for themselves part of engineers’ additional income by auctioning the 
transfer, and imposing additional demands as a condition of the successful 
bidder’s not himself being transferred out before the normal term” (Wade 
1982, 303-4). Processes of revenue extraction and patron-client relationships 
were thus not limited to the relationship between bureaucrats and the exter- 
nal public (whether citizens or contractors) but were part of the internal 
organizational framework of the bureaucracy. 

Such local relationships were the material practices that forged the work- 
ings of the developmental state’s water bureaucracy. Far removed from the 
image of an all-powerful centralized command state, the water bureaucracy 
was a product of a messier set of processes shaped by underlying historical 
patterns of the colonial state, the new institutional frameworks and policy 
agendas of the developmental state, and a variegated set of activities within 
the local bureaucracies that were enmeshed within these broader political and 
economic contexts. The water bureaucracy was shaped by the historically 
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contingent dynamics of local state structures and practices that were in turn 
conditioned by but not reducible to the interests and agendas of planned 
development regimes of twentieth-century India. 


The instrumentalist approach to water that characterized the twentieth- 
century state has produced lasting implications in contemporary India. In 
keeping with the model of the developmental state, agricultural irrigation 
has remained the major sector that has drawn on water sources. However, 
this sector has now begun to compete with increasing demands from urban 
India. Both the state’s instrumentalist approach to water and the complex 
forms of local centralized control of water continue to shape water gover- 
nance in the postliberalization period even as the postliberalization period 
has produced new and distinctive challenges. This has led to an intensifi- 
cation of practices such as groundwater extraction that were key policies 
of the developmentalist state and the global United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP)-oriented models that funded and supported such 
practices. Local water bureaucratic practices have contributed to the central- 
ization of state authority alongside and in conjunction with mechanisms of 
central governmental control. The absence of central government regulatory 
frameworks also provided institutional gaps that facilitated the concentration 
of local state governmental power through organizations such as the PWD. 
Such instances illustrate the ways in which processes of decentralization in 
the postliberalization period provide a set of institutional mechanisms that 
shift but do not dislodge the concentrated nature of state power in India. 
The underlying historically contingent political, economic, and institu- 
tional structures of the water bureaucracy are reworked in new ways by 
successive phases of reform that have been implemented in the context of 
changing global, national, and local ideational and policy frameworks on 
the governance of water. The historical continuities that this chapter has 
foregrounded should not be read as a conflation between the practices and 
patterns of colonial and postcolonial state rule. Rather, the purpose has 
been to examine the historical legacies of institutional practices, policies, 
and cultures that have had lasting implications for the governance of water 
in India. The legacies of the colonial state are often an understudied dimen- 
sion of contemporary social scientific studies of reforms in twenty-first- 
century India. This does not imply that the developmental state has been a 
lesser factor in shaping contemporary India. On the contrary, the political, 
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economic, and institutional structures of the developmental state are deeply 
embedded in India. Historical processes provide the backdrop for an under- 
standing of the contemporary liberalizing state and for delineating more 
precisely what has and has not changed in the context of India’s reforms. 
This context provides both the empirical and analytical space for an evalua- 
tion of policies and rhetorical languages of decentralization that purport to 
break from older models of state centralization and that are now common- 


place features of contemporary India. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Regulatory Water State in 


Postliberalization India 


INDIA’S GOVERNANCE OF WATER IN THE POSTLIBERALIZATION PERIOD 
has been shaped by two of the central policy tenets that are associated with 
economic reforms—decentralization and privatization. Both national policy 
frameworks on water governance that have been emerging since the late 
1980s and global projects primarily associated with the World Bank have 
emphasized these tenets. Local state governments have also begun to pro- 
mote these norms of decentralization and privatization through the forma- 
tion of Water Users’ Associations and through the restructuring of water 
bureaucracies. Indeed, critics of reforms in India often focus on the threat of 
privatization in the water sector.' Despite the rhetorical shift that has empha- 
sized privatization and decentralization, shifting policy and institutional 
frameworks have produced subtle but significant forms of state centraliza- 
tion that shape the governance of water in India. These processes of central- 
ization, which are distinctive features of the postliberalization period, 
intersect with and reconstitute the historical legacies of state centralization 
in contemporary India. 

Regulatory reforms have been produced by the interplay between global, 
national, and local water policies and patterns of investment. In the post- 
1990s period of reforms, the World Bank, the major global player shaping 
water policies and reforms, shifted its focus from the direct financial support 
of large water-related infrastructure projects. While antipoverty projects 
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remained a part of the World Bank’s work, the Bank shifted to an emphasis 
on supporting state institutional reforms and private investment for water- 
related projects often through the structure of public-private projects. The 
shift to a focus on institutional reforms deepened the interaction between 
the Bank’s policy prescriptions and the frameworks of governance of the 
Indian state. For instance, there has been a strong convergence between 
global norms and India’s national water policy frameworks and approaches 
to water governance. 

The nature of the convergence between global norms and national policies 
does not reflect a simple linear relationship where global frameworks were 
unilaterally imposed on India or evidence of a weakening state in the face of 
global institutions. India’s state has historically had a strong and independent 
role in its dealings with the World Bank (Prabhu 2017). Rather, state power 
has been reconstituted and reconsolidated through reforms. Frameworks 
of institutional reform have consolidated or further expanded the assertion of 
governmental authority over water resources. In particular, the consolidation 
of state power is embedded within policy frameworks that are rhetorically 
associated with decentralization and privatization—processes that are com- 
monly linked with a scaling back of state intervention. In this context, the 
enduring nature of state centralization cannot be explained solely as a func- 
tion of the specificities of domestic or political dysfunction in India. 

This reworking of state power can be seen in shifts in national patterns of 
governance and in the specific reconstitution of state power in the case of 
Tamil Nadu’s water reforms. Tamil Nadu represents a significant case for 
an analysis of the restructuring of the state. The state represents a crucible of 
national and global trends that have been unfolding in recent decades. Tamil 
Nadu, one of the most urbanized states in the country, has actively and suc- 
cessfully drawn in private and global investment and has been one of the 
major (and earliest) recipients of World Bank funding in the water sector. 
The state has also developed an organization for drawing in finance capital 
for infrastructure development that has been held up as a national and global 
model (the Tamil Nadu Urban Finance and Infrastructure Development 
Corporation). In line with the global norms associated with such funding, 
the Tamil Nadu state government has engaged in significant institutional 
restructuring of the water bureaucracy. Given this confluence of patterns, 
the case provides an important context for understanding the transforma- 


tion of state power in the postliberalization period. 


THE REGULATORY WATER STATE 


The architecture of the governance of water that has been shaped by World 
Bank funding in Tamil Nadu reveals how state authority has been reconsti- 
tuted through institutional reforms. Institutional reforms have heightened 
the power of state governmental control and governance of water resources 
rather than deepening the decentralization of water management. This inten- 
sification of local state governmental authority has unfolded in the context 
of the particular kind of federal structure that has shaped governance over 
water in India. The federal framework that gave state governments authority 
over water meant that there was already a significant institutional space for 
the World Bank to work directly with state governments when it came to 
water reforms. However, this federalized framework has in turn provided 
the space for the concentration of new forms of local state authority over 


water resources. 


The World Bank and Global Water Reforms 


By the late twentieth century, the World Bank had emerged as the leading 
global actor shaping norms and policies regarding governance over water 
resources and water-related infrastructure development. Investment in India 
reflected this global pattern. The Bank has long been one of India’s largest 
lenders and played a central role in the water sector well before India embarked 
on its reforms in the 1990s. Infrastructural development in India, as is well 
known, is one of the major areas that has long been in need of financial invest- 
ment. The need for the development of basic infrastructure, such as transpor- 
tation, water, housing, roads, and electricity, has only grown in the context 
of continuous and accelerating pressures sparked by growth and urbaniza- 
tion. In the face of significant financial needs for this array of sectors, water 
and sanitation services have represented a segment of infrastructural devel- 
opment that has been one of the least attractive sites for private investment. 
This risk aversion of the private sector toward investment in the water sector 
has remained a persistent feature of the postliberalization period in India 
(TNUIEFSL, interview with author, January 2017). The World Bank has stepped 
in to fill this vacuum both as a consequence of its own priorities and in 
response to requests from the state in India. The Bank has therefore emerged 
as the biggest external donor in the water sector in India and has been the 
leading global actor in shaping India’s water reforms (Briscoe and Malik 
2006; Prabhu 2017). 


Poi 
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In the postliberalization period, the World Bank has shifted from the 
direct investment in water-related infrastructure (such as its lending for irri- 
gation) in India toward promoting institutional reforms centered on the prin- 
ciples of decentralization and privatization. This shift was part of a general 
change within the World Bank itself as it moved from an approach that was 
focused on supporting para-statal institutions from the 1960s to the 1980s to 
an emphasis on these principles of reform since the 1990s (Bakker 2010, 69). 
As we will see, these reforms have converged with new policy frameworks 
of the Indian central government. These policies of decentralization and 
privatization have been implemented through institutional and financial 
structures that have reconsolidated the power of the central government. 
Frameworks of decentralization have paradoxically produced new central- 
ized spaces of state power in the midst of a vast set of smaller and weaker 
local governmental bodies. Meanwhile, the World Bank has also opted to 
work directly with local state governments in funding and promoting insti- 
tutional reforms in the water sector. This work with local state governments 
has been a natural corollary to its promotion of decentralization. However, as 
with national policy frameworks, World Bank initiatives have inadvertently 
intensified new spaces of centralized state authority in a larger decentral- 
ized landscape of small and weak local urban and rural governmental bod- 
ies. Such reforms, as the chapter will illustrate, provide a vital arena for an 
understanding of how state power is remade and recentralized at the local 
and national levels through policies and reforms that are designed to expand 
decentralization and privatization. 

India’s water reforms that have been implemented through such shifting 
local, national, and global norms and policy frameworks provide a distinct 
case of analysis that illuminate shifting comparative and global trends. In par- 
ticular, the focus on the centrality of the state in India provides an important 
counterpoint to the emphasis on privatization that has often characterized 
research on water reforms. Research in comparative contexts has focused on 
the deleterious effects of models of privatization (Bakker 2010; Morgan 2011) 
that have been associated with dominant transnational models of water gov- 
ernance. Indeed, social movements in a wide range of countries including in 
India have also been focused on their opposition to existing or prospective 
forms of privatization (Morgan 2011; Urs and Whittell 2009). However, the 
dynamics of privatization do not adequately capture the nature and impli- 
cations of this reform model. The centrality of the World Bank’s role in 
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shaping water reforms in India itself stems from a deficit of private invest- 
ment in this sector. As one World Bank report noted, a combination of struc- 
tural features of the water sector (such as the high capital intensity and a 
heavily decentralized market) and political risks (such as the political pres- 
sures to keep tariffs low) meant that by the end of the first decade of reforms, 
the water sector accounted for only 5 percent of total private investment in 
infrastructure (Baietti and Raymond 2005, 1). The Indian context has been a 
more representative case of the challenges of gaining private investment in the 
water sector than countries where privatization was rapidly implemented.’ 
In India, the complexities of the physical nature of water infrastructure and 
the institutional landscape have made it a less attractive avenue for private 
investment in contrast to other sectors of the economy. This has meant that 
the Indian state has remained a central actor in the management of water 
resources in ways that are more representative of global trends. 

More significantly, the reworking of state authority in India has con- 
verged with and is reflective of an underlying shift in the World Bank’s own 
approach to the role of the state in the water sector. In line with an emerging 
post-Washington Consensus agenda, the World Bank’s focus on institu- 
tional reforms has identified state accountability as a key component of 
both its policy ideational frameworks and the specific projects it has funded. 
These frameworks contain within them the nodes of state authority that 
intersect with and provide the means for new forms of state control of water 
resources. In this context, historical forms of state centralization have been 
reworked but not displaced through reforms that seek to promote decentral- 
ization and privatization. The World Bank’s shift toward emphasizing state 
accountability was itself shaped by its experience of the well-known contro- 
versies over its funding for the Narmada dam in India. Thus, the Indian case 
also provided a critical basis for the World Bank’s broader rethinking of its 
approach to the water sector and holds important insights for comparative 
and global understandings of regulatory reforms of water governance. 


The World Bank, the State, and Water Reforms in India 


The Bank’s work in the water sector in India has a long history that can be 
traced back to investments in support of irrigation and agricultural develop- 
ment. The World Bank’s lending to India first expanded in the 1960s with 
the establishment of the Bank’s International Development Association in 
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1960. Its investment in water-related infrastructure significantly expanded 
in the 1970s as the Bank’s funding priorities dovetailed with antipoverty pro- 
grams (Prabhu 2017, 97). In these early decades of lending, the Bank focused 
on the direct support of infrastructural projects with an emphasis on the 
irrigation sector. By the end of 1990, the Bank had supported sixty-five proj- 
ects in the water sector, of which forty-two were for irrigation (WB 1995b). 
The Bank’s support of agricultural development also had more indirect 
effects on water governance. For instance, the involvement of the World Bank 
in supporting the model of agricultural development that grew the Green 
Revolution also meant that the Bank was supporting a form of development 
that was in large part based on the use of water-intensive high-yielding seeds 
(Prabhu 2017, 145). The significance of the World Bank as a leading global 
actor in India’s water sector is underlined by the fact that it significantly sur- 
passed funding and investment from other international actors. As journal- 
ist Nagesh Prabhu has noted, “Among the foreign borrowings for irrigation 
for India, the Bank was the major source—71 per cent followed by OECF 
[Overseas Economic Cooperation Fund]—16 per cent, European Commission 
(EC)—6 per cent, Germany—3 per cent, Canada—z per cent, Netherlands 
and France—1 per cent each in the 1990s” (Prabhu 2017, 153). The importance 
of the ideational, institutional, and policy frameworks of the World Bank in 
India are borne out by these patterns of financial investment. 

While the World Bank’s role in India has continued, the orientation of 
water-related Bank lending has undergone important shifts in the postliber- 
alization period. The Bank has shifted from an active role in shaping irriga- 
tion development in the late twentieth century to a scaled-back role that 
sought to work through institutional frameworks of the Indian state. With 
this shift, the World Bank has sought to ensure the state’s ownership (and 
accountability) for the development and change spurred on by the projects 
that it was funding. The significance of state accountability in this global 
approach has often been hidden by the heavy discursive emphasis on decen- 
tralization and privatization. Such changes have enabled a reworking of the 
Bank-state relationship in the water sector and have provided the founda- 
tion for a return of the Bank to a new active role through its collaboration 
with the state. 

The World Bank’s shifts in its approach to investment in India’s s water 
and sanitation sector were in many ways a response to some significant fail- 


ures in the projects it had supported. Both high-profile political opposition 
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to the World Bank in India and internal Bank reviews critical of its projects 
led to a significant shift in the World Bank’s approach to investment in water- 
related projects. On the political front, the World Bank’s financial support 
for the Sardar Sarovar Project, designed to build a dam on the Narmada 
River in Gujarat, provided a central impetus for this review (WB 19954). 
As is well known, the now infamous infrastructural project was to provide 
water for irrigation in drought-prone areas of Gujarat and generate hydro- 
power. The lack of attention to both the human and the environmental costs 
of the project generated one of the most high-profile antidam movements, 
the Narmada Bachao Andolan, at the national and global levels (Baviskar 
2004; Khagram 2004). The World Bank approved funding for the project 
over a ten-year period in 1985. However, in the face of sustained protests, 
the Bank’s president initiated the first ever cancellation of a project that was 
already under implementation (WB 1995d). The report, which concluded that 
the Bank had not addressed either the human effects of the dam (on farmers 
or tribal groups who would be displaced by the project) or the environmen- 
tal effects of the projects, led to the Bank’s unprecedented act of withdraw- 
ing financial support for the project in 1993 (Morse and Berger 1992). As an 
independent evaluation group of the World Bank would note, “The Nar- 
mada projects have had a far-reaching influence on the Bank’s understand- 
ing of the difficulties of achieving lasting development, on its approaches to 
portfolio management, and on its openness to dialogue on policies and proj- 
ects” (Morse and Berger 1992). In addition to the Bank’s realization of the need 
to explicitly address the centrality of the social and environmental dimen- 
sions of projects it was funding, the Bank’s Committee on Development Effec- 
tiveness concluded that “government ‘ownership’ should be assured, and 
social and environmental assessments should be completed, before a loan 
agreement is signed” (Morse and Berger 1992). 

This high-profile review and self-assessment of the Bank was also accom- 
panied by less visible reviews of funding for irrigation-based projects in India 
that concluded that the impact of such projects had been “less than predicted” 
(WB 1995, 1). Consider, for example, the Bank’s major “National Water Man- 
agement Project,” funded from 1987 to 1995 with a $176.1 million loan. The 
project was aimed at improving agricultural productivity and farm incomes 
through the enhancement of irrigation systems in eleven states. Internal Bank 
reviews document a range of problems with delays in infrastructure con- 


struction and problems with land acquisition and rehabilitation (WB 1987) 
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that led to the Bank rating the project outcome as unsatisfactory. Technical 
problems produced by construction in some instances harmed segments of 
farmers, leading them to destroy the infrastructure. As one internal Bank 
report noted, 


Scheme preparations are not of a high standard. Design and conceptual 
weaknesses were evident in some of the schemes visited by the mission. In 
Tamil Nadu, the designer has taken advantage of existing drainage courses 
in sub-catchments to convey irrigation flows to tanks but in designing con- 
trol structures for flow division the natural run-off and floods usually han- 
dled by such courses have been ignored. As a result, water has backed up on 
farmers’ fields (inadequacy of the structures) and the annoyed farmers have 
destroyed the flow division structures. No attempt has been made to review 


the situation and rebuild the structures. (WB 1997, 11) 


In other cases, farmers resisted the imposition of agricultural change through 
democratic processes. For example, a Bank-funded irrigation project that 
sought to attempt to change cultivation from paddy to dry crops in Andhra 
Pradesh failed as farmers resisted the transition and obtained a court injunc- 
tion to stop the project (WB 1997, 6). These internal reviews led to a signifi- 
cant shift in the way in which the World Bank approached its support of 
investment in India’s water sector. 

This set of assessments in India contributes to the findings of trans- 
national and comparative research on the World Bank’s water projects in 
important ways. The urban water supply and sanitation projects funded by 
the Bank from the 1970s to the 1980s received highly negative internal self- 
assessments and was one of lowest-rated sectors (Bakker 2010, 68). The inter- 
nal reports on the Indian context reveal that such negative reports were not 
limited to urban water supply projects but included a broader category of 
water-related projects. The Bank moved away from direct support for water- 
related infrastructure projects and instead focused on policy change and 
improved water management in India. This was evident, for instance, in the 
Bank-supported reform project, the Tamil Nadu Water Resources Consoli- 
dation Project, launched in 1995 (WB 1995b). 

The Bank’s institutional shifts signify the contradictory nature of the rela- 
tionship between the Bank and the state that has shaped policies in the water 
sector in India since the mid-1990s. The Bank’s emphasis on policy change 
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since the mid-1990s was concentrated on three significant dimensions— 
institutional reforms, the financial viability of water utilities and gover- 
nance structures, and the support for technical improvements that would 
aid the management of water (WB 1998b). This set of reforms was centered 
on the Bank’s dominant ideational model, which attempted to make space for 
private sector actors and promote decentralized governance. For instance, the 
Bank’s discursive framework was clearly focused on a model of the regula- 
tory state in which the government was shifting from “provider to facilitator” 
(WB 2001, 3). However, this model was simultaneously intertwined with the 
Bank’s desire to ensure the government ownership of infrastructural devel- 
opment and reforms based on its own negative experiences in the water 
sector. The Bank pointed to favorable evidence of this trend in the Indian 
government’s pilot reforms that were designed to change the approach of 
“providing water through centralized state water boards by sanctioning 
Rs. 2,500 crores (U.S. $550 million) over three years for piloting water and 
sanitation reforms in 63 districts in 25 states in India” (1). The World Bank, 
in effect, placed itself in a supportive role of a government-owned reform 
process. Noting that the Government of India “has welcomed the assistance 
of WSP-SA [Water and Sanitation Program-South Asia],” the Bank cast 
itself as seeking to “support sector reforms by providing proactive imple- 
mentation and capacity support as well as knowledge management” (4). 

In the aftermath of the internal self-assessments of unsatisfactory proj- 
ects, the Bank also shifted to a new generation of irrigation projects, the 
Water Resources Consolidation Projects, which would incorporate the prin- 
ciples of institutional reform, technical modernization, cost recovery, and 
farmer participation (WB 2001, 15). However, once again, underlying these 
principles was the key foundation of government ownership of the reforms 
being advocated. The Bank carefully selected its project sites for this gene- 
ration of reforms in states (such as Tamil Nadu, Haryana, and Orissa) whose 
governments were actively embracing and supporting its principles of 
reforms and where the Bank had a prior history of working effectively. The 
result was a significant decline in World Bank funding in India’s water sec- 
tor (Briscoe and Malik 2006, 71). As one Bank report would note, the Bank 
avoided projects that would be “reputationally risky”—there was no lending 
for hydropower, and there were “sharp reductions in lending for irrigation, 
urban water supply and stand-alone water resources projects, with the only 
increases being in the uncontentious area of rural water supply. There was 
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great dissatisfaction among government officials in India who believed, as 
did developing countries throughout the world, that the Bank was walking 
away from the area where the needs were great (infrastructure) and where 
the Bank had a strong comparative advantage, namely in addressing com- 
plex, difficult issues such as water resources development and management” 
(Briscoe and Malik 2006 71). 

The new World Bank approach continued to emphasize strategies of 
privatization either explicitly, through the support of privatized or public- 
private models, or implicitly, through principles of cost-recovery based on 
an economistic consumer-based model of water supply. However, the Bank’s 
shift to a focus on institutional reform also reflected its view that state insti- 
tutional frameworks had to serve as the central foundation for the imple- 
mentation of these normative principles and models. Such a shift again was 
sparked by the Bank’s assessment of failures in the first generation of public- 
private models in the 1990s. As one World Bank analysis of this early set of 
partnerships would note, “Most failed because of poor enabling frameworks 
for private investment, poor project preparation, weak financial strength 
of project proponents, and opposition to private sector participation” (WB 
2014, 1). Such early failures once again consolidated the Bank’s shift toward 
an approach that centered state institutional accountability and change in its 
efforts to promote its desired water reforms. 

While the Bank’s focus on water reforms has been focused on both the 
national and the local levels, India’s federal structure has served as the key 
vehicle for the institutional changes that the Bank supported. This has been 
in keeping with its overall funding strategies in the postliberalization period 
as well as in keeping with its policy norms in support of decentralization. As 
journalist Nagesh Prabhu has noted, “During 1998-2008, out of 107 loans 
sanctioned by the Bank, 72 loans were granted to [local] states, which consti- 
tuted 67 percent of the total lending to India” (2017, 345). The World Bank’s 
Water and Sanitation Program-South Asia noted that one of its key success- 
ful initiatives was the Cochin declaration, a statement of support for water 
reforms outlined in India’s eighth five-year plan (1992-97) from ministers 
(WB 2001, 7) participating in the first state water ministers’ workshop on 
rural water supply policy reforms in India, held December 7-8, 1999 (WB 
2001). The meeting brought together eleven state ministers, senior central and 
state government civil servants, NGOs, and representatives of international 
funding agencies. While the workshop agenda emphasized that the Bank was 
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concerned with social themes of participatory development and decentral- 
ization that addressed rural poverty and women’s participation, it also high- 
lighted the Indian government’s new principle of “water being managed as a 
commodity and not as a free service” (WB 2000, 2). The framing of the work- 
shop thus rested on a foundation of reforms that were promoted by the central 
government, with a pledge by local state governmental ministers to imple- 
ment these reforms. In line with the Bank’s emphasis on government owner- 
ship of development and reforms in the water sector, the self-representation 
of the Bank’s agenda in this context was one of an enabling rather than an 
interventionist actor providing “capacity building to strengthen rural water 
supply institutions and knowledge management” (WB 2000, 2). 

Building on this transition in the framework of its support, the World 
Bank’s shift to Water Resources Consolidation Projects, which were designed 
to work through local state governmental mechanisms, provided a key means 
to further its reform model in ways that would avoid the reputational risks of 
large-scale projects such as the Sardar Sarovar Dam project. Such reforms 
have been evident in a range of Bank-funded state-level water projects. 
Tamil Nadu’s Water Resources Consolidation Project emerged as one of the 
earliest examples of institutional restructuring of the state’s water bureau- 
cracy. Meanwhile, the Bank required the Madhya Pradesh state government 
to draft legislation for a state water regulatory tariff commission as part of its 
provision of a $394 million loan for the Madhya Pradesh Water Restructur- 
ing Project (Cullett 2009, 90). 

Or, to take another example, consider the shift in the model of public- 
private initiatives in the water sector. The failure of the initial phase of 
public-private initiatives in the 1990s led to a shift toward more limited 
projects focused primarily on service delivery. However, the deeper trans- 
formation that occurred in subsequent decades was the development of 
more active governmental authority over such projects. This ranged from 
the development of governmental regulatory structures designed to sup- 
port the establishment of such initiatives to the expansion of public fund- 
ing for such projects.’ Consider the findings of a comprehensive World 
Bank study of all public-private partnership (PPP) initiatives in urban water 
supply with a citywide distribution that were established between 2005 and 
2011. Private investment in the five major projects (set up in Maharashtra, 
Karnataka, and Madhya Pradesh) ranged from o percent to 50 percent (WB 
2014). Two of the projects had no private investment, one had 10 percent, 
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one 30 percent, and only one had 50 percent private investment. Moreover, 
as the Bank study noted, private investment shifted from international to 
domestic capital (WB 2014, 9). 

Such trends underline the fact that global dominant norms of privatiza- 
tion and decentralization regarding water sector reforms are being struc- 
tured by state institutional frameworks and domestic capital and are not 
simply implemented in a unilateral or straightforward manner either by global 
financial institutions or by transnational corporations. The underlying objec- 
tive of the Bank has been to harness state institutional frameworks in ways 
that will promote its norms of accountability, financial viability, and the 
growth of the private sector’s role. As one Bank report would note, 


One need is to have an institutional apparatus for inter-sectoral water 
planning, allocation and management. Appropriate institutions for this, com- 
prising a multi-sectoral state Water Resources Board and its State Water 
Planning Organization, are discussed in the WRM’s Report on Inter-sectoral 
Water Allocation, Planning and Management. Also often desirable is to create 
a separate state regulatory apparatus, possibly comprised of two entities. One 
would handle regulation of resource management, in particular of ground- 
water and surface water abstractions and possibly pollution control. The 
other would focus on pricing and safeguarding monopolistic practices by 
water suppliers and users. An immediate need is to establish a water pricing 
committee which should be independent of political decisions. Over time, 
as WUAs (Water User Associations) develop and the private sector increas- 
ingly enters into water sector investment and management, this body needs 


to take on full regulatory powers. (WB 1998b, 29) 


The Bank’s emerging model in the late 1990s thus shifted in significant ways 
from a simple advocacy of privatization to a more complex model in which 
the planning and regulatory frameworks of the state would ideally provide 
both the framework and the foundation for the gradual entry of private sec- 
tor investment in the water sector. 

The question at hand then is how state accountability has been framed 
through such regulatory reforms and the norms of governance that have 
been associated with them. The implementation of water reforms in India 
has produced contradictory sets of processes. The global normative model of 
the World Bank that has emphasized decentralization and privatization has 
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had a significant impact on water policies and institutions in India (Cullet 
2009). This global ideational model has become entrenched within institu- 
tions at the national and local levels and has also shaped the ideologies of 
protest movements and NGOs within civil society (which have focused on 
the threat of privatization) (Anand 2017). 

However, while such changes are important and significant, the underly- 
ing emphasis on state accountability has in practice facilitated the creation of 
new forms of state centralization at both the national and local levels. This 
veiled centralization is not, as we will see, simply the product of the Indian 
context corrupting or constraining the ideal-typical global model. Rather, 
the Bank’s model of reform has itself produced key nodal points that facili- 
tated the state’s centralization of water resources; this incipient centralization 
was an intrinsic, if unforeseen, part of the Bank’s reform model. Furthermore, 
such emerging frameworks of reform also took shape within long-standing 
state institutions and the realities of historically produced political and eco- 
nomic relations and constraints in India. The underlying state-oriented 
framework therefore provided avenues for the state to rework its centralized 
control over water resources at both the local and national levels. That is, the 
newly reformed institutional structures contained within them the spaces for 
the expansion of state power, even as they were designed to promote decen- 
tralization and privatization. The challenge of understanding the implica- 
tions of global norms of water sector reforms lies in investigating the impact 
of such reforms on state power at the national and local state governmental 
levels. Each of these scales of analysis reveals contradictory dynamics, where 
water governance is liberalized along the ideal-typical model of decentral- 
ization and private sector participation while simultaneously centralizing 


and intensifying state control over water. 


Global Norms, National Policies, and the Exercise 
of State Power through Water Reforms 


Institutional reforms in the water sector depart from the conventional nar- 
rative of postliberalization economic change, in which the centralized plan- 
ning of the developmentalist state leads to the increasing devolution of 
power to the states in the context of India’s federal structure. In the early 
decades of independence, the developmentalist state was marked by weak 
regulatory frameworks governing water. State governments preserved their 
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authority and become central players in the management of water. Para- 
doxically, the national planning for water emerged alongside and as a prod- 
uct of India’s opening up to global norms of reform. The global model of water 
reforms would of course remain centered around the dual idealized principles 
of transforming the role of the state to a facilitator and regulator and increas- 
ing the role of both private sector actors and local decentralized organizations. 
However, the implementation of such ideational and policy frameworks has 
tended to be implemented through top-down mechanisms. These discursive 
dimensions of institutionalism foreground the centralized nature of the dif- 
fusion of this model of water reforms. In other words, the implementation of 
these institutional principles as the new normative discursive model rested on 
a highly centralized process, particularly given the World Bank’s new empha- 
sis on clear governmental ownership of all processes of reform.* 

Consider how such processes of reform unfolded at the national level. 
First, the central government began developing formal national water policies, 
in contrast to the early decades of developmental practices that rested on a 
default acceptance of the constitutional framework that gave state govern- 
ments primary control over water resources. Second, the postliberalization 
period has been characterized by major central government developmental 
initiatives that have combined state investment in water infrastructure with 
processes of reform. Finally, the central government has also established 
new national regulatory structures that govern the management of water 
resources. While such processes of reform often reflect the World Bank’s 
global norms on privatized and decentralized water management, they also 
paradoxically set into place nodal points for state power that facilitate an 
expansion of centralized state control over water resources. 

Consider first the emerging national water policy frameworks in the post- 
liberalization period. India’s first national water policy represented a pre- 
liminary attempt at presenting a set of national guidelines for the governance 
over water resources that accompanied early stages of liberalization that were 
initiated under Rajiv Gandhi’s government (MWR 1987). This early policy 
framework combined long-standing developmental goals and models of 
resources management with some of the emerging global norms advocated by 
institutions such as the World Bank. The policy framework clearly empha- 
sized the need for the provision of drinking water, the need to address the 


concerns of marginalized groups, and various environmental and public 
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health issues. Such principles were integrated with long-standing develop- 
mental models that have stressed modernization and planning. Along with 
long-established developmental principles of equity and access, the national 
policy framework also articulated newer languages that reflected global norms 
of a model that incorporated a framework of participatory and decentralized 
management on the one hand with the establishment and collection of water 
rates on the other. As the policy noted, “Water rates should be such as to 
convey the scarcity value of the resource to the users and to foster the motiva- 
tion for economy in water-use. They should be adequate to cover the annual 
maintenance and operation charges and a part of the fixed costs. Efforts 
should be made to reach this ideal over a period, while ensuring the assured 
and timely supplies of irrigation water. . . . Efforts should be made to 
involve farmers progressively in various aspects of management of irrigation 
systems, particularly in water distribution and collection of water rates” 
(MWR 1987). 

In later phases of the postliberalization period, this integration of new 
global norms within the policy-planning framework was significantly 
expanded in a newly reworked national water policy. In a striking parallel 
to the World Bank’s shift away from direct infrastructural investment to a 
focus on institutional norms, the 2002 policy contained new tenets advocat- 
ing institutional reforms. The policy stated that “the existing institutions at 
various levels under the water resources sector will have to be appropriately 
reoriented/reorganised and even created, wherever necessary” (MWR 2002). 
In addition, the policy presented the first official national statement explic- 
itly encouraging both private sector participation and processes of decentral- 
ized participatory management through Water Users’ Associations (in ways 
that once again converged with the World Bank’s global norms). 

It is commonplace to view this pattern of devolution of state power 
through processes of decentralization as a shift away from centralized state 
intervention toward more local state autonomy. Indeed, in the postliberal- 
ization period, this devolution has been formalized through governmental 
legislation that has sought to enhance local governance in both rural and 
urban communities (Panchayati Raj Institutions and urban local bodies) by 
expanding their governance and financial authority.’ The implications for 
the water sector were significant, as they were intended to place the respon- 
sibility for service provision on ULBs.° 
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Such shifts in the postliberalization period along with the weight of pub- 
lic and political rhetoric on local governance have often elided an under- 
standing of how decentralization in fact produces an intensification of 
centralized forms of state power. While there are variations in the models of 
decentralization in arenas such as governance of rural water supply (S. Singh 
2016), there has been a dominant model of reforms that has been promoted 
through centralized mechanisms. National policy frameworks and deci- 
sions have reflected a strong degree of nationalization and centralization in 
the water sector (Warghade and Wagle 2011, 328). 

Consider, for instance, the ways in which water reforms were promoted 
by the central government. Central government financing of local projects 
has increasingly been tied to conditionalities that state governments demon- 
strate that they are meeting central governmental norms of reforms. An early 
example of this was evident in the formulation of new national guidelines for 
the provision of rural drinking water in the form of the 2002 Swajaldhara 
Guidelines, which were formulated at the same time as India’s new 2002 
national water policy framework (MRD 2002). The new guidelines specifi- 
cally sought to shift “the role of Government from direct service delivery to 
that of planning, policy formulation, monitoring and evaluation, and partial 
financial support” (MRD 2002). The new model of water provision reflected 
the new global-national consensus on local governance and cost recovery. 
However, the implementation of this model rested on the financial control of 
the central government. In the initial phase, the new model delineated “up 
to 20 percent of the Budget provision for Rural Water Supply Programme of 
Government of India” (MRD 2002, 9) from the tenth five-year plan for proj- 
ects that met the new reform guidelines. This conditional linking of central 
government financing with state-level reforms has continued to expand. 
For instance, the main policy change in the Accelerated Irrigation Benefits 
Programme in the twelfth five-year plan included “Enhancement of Central 
Assistance up to 50% for ongoing and new projects of General Areas subject 
to the States carrying out water sector reforms and satisfying the ‘Reform 
Friendliness’ benchmarks” (MWR 2014, 4). 

The financial structure underpinning this process of decentralization 
shifts the accountability of governance (for the adequate and effective provi- 
sion of water to communities) to local panchayats and urban local bodies 
(ULBs). However, panchayats and ULBs are not given the financial autonomy 


and remain dependent on both state and central governments. For example, 
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between 2007-8 and 2012-13, “there was an erosion in municipal financial 
autonomy across the country. The smaller the size of the ULB, the greater 
its dependence on intergovernmental transfers to finance civic services and 
facilities” (P. Mohanty 2016, 22). Similar trends are prevalent in the case of 
panchayats (P. Mohanty 2016, 24). The fourteenth Finance Commission report 
confirmed that “the representatives of panchayats and municipalities in an 
overwhelming majority of States mentioned that they faced a paucity of funds 
for carrying out their own mandated functions” (Reddy 2015, 102). As political 
scientist S. N. Sangita has further noted, local governments “still depend upon 
higher level governments for about 70-80 percent of their expenditure” (2014, 
91). Decentralization has in effect encoded local governments within a frame- 
work of centralized control through such structures of financial dependence. 

Meanwhile, the new dominant centralized discursive model of water gov- 
ernance was reinforced in the commission’s recommendation that “states 
(and urban and rural bodies) should progressively move towards 100 per cent 
metering of individual drinking water connections to households, commer- 
cial establishments as well as institutions” (Reddy 2015, 213). The enactment 
of reforms produces an increased financial precarity of local rural and urban 
bodies that enables the enforcement of top-down decisions that are charac- 
teristic of a centralized model of water governance. While the delegation of 
authority to local panchayats and urban local bodies is generally cast as an 
endeavor designed to enhance local governance and authority, the under- 
lying financial dependence on the central and state governments in fact 
intensifies the centralization of state authority. 

This pattern of the centralization of water governance converges with 
parallel patterns of centralized control that stem from the developmentalist 
state. What is distinctive about the postliberalization state then is not a shift 
from centralized state power to a process of decentralization that enhances 
local state authority but a shift in the arena of the state’s accountability for 
the provision of services. The central government has in practice either main- 
tained or expanded its control over water resources in the postliberalization 
period, while the responsibility for providing adequate water supplies to citi- 
zens and other sets of consumers has shifted to local governments. What is 
decentralized, then, is state accountability to citizens but not the centralized 
financial control that underpins state authority. 

Such dynamics have meant that national regulatory frameworks that 
are necessary for effective water governance have become enmeshed in these 
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dynamics of centralization. For example, the central government has been 
encouraging the establishment of a Water Regulatory Authority at the local 
state governmental level. This framework, which is in keeping with the 
World Bank’s long-standing advocacy of this specific form of institutional 
structure, is designed to provide a vehicle for the enforcement of pricing; 
water regulation in this context is not geared toward broader questions of 
access, equity, or environmental issues.’ As the fourteenth Finance Commis- 
sion report recommends, “We reiterate the recommendations of the FC-XIII 
and urge States which have not set up WRAs to consider setting up a statu- 
tory WRA so that pricing of water for domestic, irrigation and other uses can 
be determined independently and in a judicious manner” (Reddy 2015, 214). 
Similarly, the state has also established a centralized agency to oversee and 
facilitate public-private partnerships.* 

This kind of centralization has been interwoven with regulatory efforts 
that are necessary for effective governance. In recent years, the central gov- 
ernment has attempted to revise its approach to water governance and to 
produce new regulatory mechanisms. The twelfth five-year plan set in place a 
paradigm shift that sought to encode new principles of reform, decentraliza- 
tion, and sustainability (Shah 2013). Furthermore, the central government has 
realized the need for the effective management of groundwater. The Central 
Ground Water Authority (CGWA) has maintained the authority to regulate 
and control the management and development of groundwater since 1986. 
The 2002 national water policy signaled the need for the government’s con- 
tinued public control over groundwater by both the central and local state 
governments in order to prevent the overexploitation of the resource. More 
recently, the government developed the Draft National Water Framework 
Bill, 2016, and the Draft Model Bill for the Conservation, Protection, Regu- 
lation and Management of Groundwater, 2016, and recognized the need for 
the reorganization of the CWC and CGWB (Shah 2016). As with the state- 
led model of decentralization, the central government has been pressing 
local state governments to enact groundwater legislation based on its model 
bills. Such regulatory mechanisms are necessary given the growing stresses 
on groundwater, but they remain dependent on the role of state governments 
to both enact and implement the regulations. 

However, these new attempts to develop regulatory mechanisms have been 
accompanied by more conventional forms of state centralized authority that 
echo the approaches of the developmental state. The command-oriented 
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approach of the twentieth-century state is evident in the major national 
river-interlinking project that has been undertaken by the Modi-led govern- 
ment, in response to a Supreme Court directive.’ The interventionist nature 
and scope of the project signals the continued salience of large-scale devel- 
opmental projects that rest on conventional modernist visions of infra- 
structural endeavors that were central features of the early decades of India’s 
developmental state.” 

This long-standing dynamic of centralization through developmental 
agendas has taken the form of new state-sponsored programs for infrastruc- 
ture development. The language of infrastructural development has in effect 
replaced earlier modernist languages on development. If dams and facto- 
ries were the infrastructural symbols of the Nehruvian vision of develop- 
ment in India, metropolitan city and large urban centers have become the 
new emblems of postliberalization developmental discourses. In this context, 
the reinforcement of state power in shaping the trajectory of the water sector 
has been shaped by the financial underpinnings of major state-led initiatives 
designed to promote urban infrastructure. The first major state-led initiative, 
Jawaharlal Nehru National Urban Renewal Mission (JNNURM), implemented 
in 2005-14, included water and sewerage infrastructure as a central dimen- 
sion of its focus.” As Piyush Tiwari and Ranesh Nair have noted, by the end 
of 2010, nearly 60 percent of the spending by JNNURM was in the water 
and sewerage sector (2011, 240). As with the earlier governmental assistance 
models, funding provision required mandatory reforms at the level of both 
the ULB and the state government (12). Furthermore, in accordance with the 
national water policy framework, the JNNURM did attempt to balance both 
the mandatory reform of achieving full operation and maintenance costs 
through user charges with the state’s obligation to provide services to the 
urban poor.” The program favored larger and well-off states in India, and 
the implementation produced subtle forms of centralization by disconnect- 
ing ULBs from city development planning; from the preparation, approval, 
implementation, and supervision of projects; and from the assessment of the 
public benefits of projects. The program thus expanded the power of local 
state governments over ULBs (Bhide 2017). Centralization in this process 
was evident across spatial scales in both the top-down mechanisms of the 
JNNURM and the concentration of local state governmental authority. 

While the BJP-led government discontinued the JNNURM after it came 
to power in 2014, it replaced the initiative with a new five-year plan, under 
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the framework of the Smart Cities Mission for the period 2015-20. The Smart 
Cities Mission also incorporates water and sanitation infrastructure as a pri- 
mary component for funded projects. Furthermore, the new Mission reflects 
an extension of the existing framework of reforms by requiring matching 
funds from state governments and ULBs and the mobilization of private 
investment to supplement state funding. Given the financial strains on most 
ULBs for the provision of basic services, such funding conditionalities exac- 
erbate inequalities between metropolitan cities and wealthier towns on the 
one hand and smaller, poorer urban localities on the other. The competitive 
framework of the Mission that requires cities and ULBs to compete for the 
funds further accelerates the race to the top for wealthier localities and allows 
for potential political considerations that shape center-state relationships 
to structure access to infrastructural funds. These dynamics are of course 
familiar ones that are associated with the planned economy of the twentieth- 
century developmental state. 

Such initiatives are significant as they both highlight the continued cen- 
tralized state governance over water and caution against easy assumptions 
of a clear transition between the model of a state-managed regime over water 
resources and new models of decentralization and privatization in the post- 


liberalization period. As a World Bank report noted, 


Since 2005, a growing number of urban water supply PPP projects have been 
developed on the basis of substantial public funding. At present, 50 percent of 
projects have been developed with financial support from the central govern- 
ment. The capital injection from schemes such as JNNURM and UIDSSMT 
[Urban Infrastructure Development Scheme for Small and Medium Towns] 
has been a major driver of this shift. Public funding for PPP projects in prog- 
ress within the JNNURM framework (including the UIDSSMT component) 
covers approximately 60-70 percent of the escalated project cost... . Given 
the high risk perceptions about water PPPs in India, the share of private invest- 
ment is likely to remain limited, and reliance on public funding substantial. 
Moreover, given the weak financial health of ULBs, most public funding 
would need to come from state and central government sources, rather than 


ULBs. (Swaroop 2011, 8) 


Or consider another example of how centralization is reworked through 
the case of Water Users’ Associations and models of farmers’ participatory 
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irrigation management. In accordance with national-global norms regard- 
ing decentralization, most states in India have established Water Users’ Asso- 
ciations to deepen processes of decentralization. However, such processes 
have often inadvertently reproduced older modes of state bureaucratic 
authority in a range of states’ water-related management activities, such as 
watershed management and large irrigation system management (Baviskar 
2004, 31; Manor 2004, 203). In such cases, centralized forms of authority 
permeate decentralized projects through the local bureaucracies of the state 
government. Decentralized models of participatory management that have 
been developed for rural water management are located within a broader 
institutional structure that is itself being reworked in ways that are weighted 
toward the state control over water resources through powerful water bureau- 
cracies that serve larger cities. 

The significance of state governmental authority is also underlined by 
the fact that India’s constitutional framework placed the management of 
water resources primarily within the purview of state governmental power. 
The initial phases of reforms in the water sector were largely driven by spe- 
cific, localized changes in particular states. States such as Andhra Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh, and Arunachal Pradesh made 
early attempts at reforms. The new national reform-oriented Swajadhara 
guidelines were based on the local model of reforms implemented in Uttar 
Pradesh. Meanwhile, reforms promoted by the World Bank Water Resources 
Consolidation Projects were concentrated in Haryana, Orissa, and Tamil 
Nadu. State-level reforms provide the central arena for the implementation 
of the global norms and national reforms in India’s water sector, and local 
processes within states remain the crucial means for understanding the 


dynamics of institutional reform. 


Water and the Centralization of 
State Governmental Power in Tamil Nadu 


Tamil Nadu has had a long history of adopting global developmental models 
and working with international agencies in developing and managing its 
resources in the water sector. In more recent years, the state has been at the 
forefront of implementing reforms in the water sector, and the state has had 
an extensive working relationship with the World Bank. Given the state’s 
embrace of the new global model of reforms, including both incorporating 
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private sector participation and engaging in institutional restructuring, Tamil 
Nadu represents a strong case for assessing how patterns of state centraliza- 
tion are reproduced within its institutional models of water governance. 

In the early decades of independence, UNDP assistance shaped the state’s 
management of groundwater. Since then, the World Bank has an established 
history of funding projects in the state. Early projects taken up from the 1980s 
ranged from the development of drinking water supply infrastructure in 
both rural areas in the state and in major cities such as Coimbatore and 
Madras (Chennai) to as a major restructuring project in the state’s irrigation 
sector, the Water Resources Consolidation Project (WB 1995a, 1995b, 19950). 
The Water Resources Consolidation Project in particular represents an 
exemplary case of the Bank’s shift away from infrastructural funding toward 
institutional restructuring, and the project represents one of the central 
examples of the Bank’s new approach to the water sector. 

Tamil Nadu’s Water Resources Consolidation Project, for instance, was an 
early example of the implementation of the principles of institutional reforms, 
cost recovery, and farmer participation (WB 1995a). As the World Bank 
memorandum recommending a $282.9 million loan would note, “In prepara- 
tion for the project, and following on from its 1994 State Water Policy, GoI'N 
has commenced a rigorous program of policy and institutional reforms” (WB 
1995b, 3-4). These reforms included a wide range of changes, such as the cre- 
ation of a specialist Water Resources Organisation (WRO), staff reorganiza- 
tion, programs designed to increase farmer participation, and procedures for 
the annual review of cost recovery and water charges. As the Government of 
Tamil Nadu’s letter requesting the loan would note, Tamil Nadu had already 
made significant advances in raising charges for water usage by farmers 
(November 1, 1994). The state’s charges have been, as the letter would note, 
one of the highest in the country, where “rates for bulk water supply for 
industrial and commercial use were increased by over six-fold in 1991, and 
agricultural rates have been periodically adjusted through increases in the 
irrigation cesses. An opportunity is also present, through farmer organiza- 
tions, to progressively internalise revenues collection and expenditures at the 
levels of the operating systems and to eventually adjust to volumetric supply 
and charging arrangements linked to service costs” (4-5). 

In keeping with the Bank’s shift to safer investments, Tamil Nadu’s dem- 


onstrated commitment to its model of water sector management provided a 
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reliable foundation for its self-conceived role as a facilitator of government- 
sponsored reforms. The Bank’s major sectoral review (WB 1998b) of its 
investment history and practices in India would note that dimensions of 
such institutional restructuring as well as the reorganization of Chennai’s 
major water utility were positive signs of change. The state represented one 
of six states (along with Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh, and Rajasthan) that the Bank would select for Water Restruc- 
turing Projects after it had conducted its in-depth sectoral review (Burton 
and Dhingra 2014, 21). 

In addition to its systemic support of institutional restructuring in the 
state, the World Bank has also funded one of the key mechanisms for pri- 
vate investment targeted primarily at urban local bodies. Given that the 
nature of the water sector has made it a less attractive arena for private 
sector investment, the ability of international financial institutions to pro- 
vide risk mitigation for private investment in infrastructure has been criti- 
cal (Baietti and Raymond 2005). Tamil Nadu’s Urban Development Fund 
(TNUDE) has represented a model both in India and at a global level in its 
endeavor to provide such mechanisms designed to draw in private capital 
for infrastructure, including within the water sector. The program was the 
product of sustained financial support from the World Bank in urban munic- 
ipal development in the state. The investment, which began in 1988, led to 
the establishment of the TNUDF in 1996 in partnership with both the 
Tamil Nadu government and support from central governmental institu- 
tions.” The fund was the first such public-private endeavor for municipal 
funding in India and is often held up as a national model for the mobiliza- 
tion of private capital for infrastructural development in the country. As 
the World Bank proposal for a third phase of funding of $300 million for the 
TNUDP noted, 


The Second Tamil Nadu Urban Development Project (TNUDP-II) made a 
very strong impact on urban reform and strengthening of ULB capacity. The 
Tamil Nadu Urban Development Fund as established under TNUDP-II has 
been successful in bringing ULBs to the market and exposing them to com- 
mercial borrowing practices. Both GoI'N [Government of Tamil Nadu] and 
GOI [Government of India] see the continuation of this collaboration as a 


way to consolidate urban reforms in Tamil Nadu and to provide sustainability 
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and continuity to the access to financial markets for urban local bodies. In 
addition, GOI sees this as a way to bring to fruition a model that could be 
replicated at the national level and in other states as they reach Tamil Nadu’s 
level of urbanization and implement reforms similar to those that have been 
implemented there, while GoTN sees it as a continuation of a long and fruit- 
ful relationship with the Bank (WBIEU 2005, 4). 


Indeed, the fund manager (TNUIFSL) for the TNUDP has developed a strong 
record in the loans that it has managed. According to its 2019-20 report, the 
fund reported a 100 percent debt recovery record over a period of sixteen 
years (TNUDF 2020). The track record of globally funded reforms has meant 
that Tamil Nadu represents one of the central cases where reforms and global 
norms of water sector management have been implemented in the postliber- 
alization period. 

In practice, the reforms in the state have exemplified the processes of 
centralization that I have analyzed. For example, processes of incipient cen- 
tralization have been particularly significant in the case of one of the models 
of decentralization—the case of Water Users’ Associations and committees. 
Consider the implementation of processes of decentralization in Tamil Nadu. 
The seventy-third and seventy-fourth constitutional amendments were passed 
in the state without any discussion in the state assembly (Kumar 2011, 27). 
This kind of top-down approach has been duplicated in the example of Water 
Users’ Associations that were established by a state governmental order with- 
out the preparatory groundwork that could have deepened the effectiveness 
of this decentralized framework. As one report noted, despite problems 
with the initial phase of Water Users’ Association operations, the government 
passed a new act, the Tamil Nadu Farmers Management of Irrigations Sys- 
tems Act, in 2001 “for a new set of bodies linked to WUAs before studying the 
soundness” of the organizations (CWR 2003, 75). The act reworked the origi- 
nal 1994 three-tier framework into a three-tier Farmers Organisation, con- 
sisting of “Water Users’ Association (WUA) at Primary level, Distributory 
Committee (DC) at Secondary level and Project Committee (PC) at the Proj- 
ect level” (WRD 2018). While the state has gone on to hold formal elections 
for posts on these committees, the system of participatory management is 
placed within the state’s centralized water bureaucracy. Thus, the engineers 
of the public works department were appointed “as the Competent Authori- 
ties for the Water Users’ Associations, Distributory Committees and Project 
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Committees respectively” (WRD 2018). Water Users’ Associations were thus 
incorporated into the lowest rung of the state’s water bureaucracy. 

Meanwhile, the state also captures the dynamic of the divergence between 
state centralization and effective national regulatory authority. Such pro- 
cesses of centralization have also been met by resistance or apathy that has 
stalled institutional and policy changes. Such resistance has taken the form 
of a competition for state control between the central and state governments. 
The case of Tamil Nadu illustrates both the effects and limits of this inter- 
play between central and local state governmental power. As we have seen, 
there has been a nationalization of water policy frameworks that the central 
government has sought to use as a means of producing a more uniform pol- 
icy across state governments and more effective regulatory mechanisms. The 
central government has attempted to encourage state governments to adopt 
state water policies based on the national water policy framework. Tamil 
Nadu has been one of the more proactive states attempting to develop water 
policies that are generally in line with national frameworks. However, while 
such frameworks have been developed, they are often stalled in the context of 
local governmental and political processes. The Tamil Nadu government, for 
instance, developed a water policy that was closely modeled on the national 
framework in 2007 but was never formally approved by the government 
(PWD, n.d.b., 2). 

Consider a second example of how national regulatory frameworks have 
become ineffective in Tamil Nadu—the case of groundwater legislation. The 
central government has periodically circulated model groundwater bills that 
it has encouraged state governments to adopt. While the circulation of such 
bills did not originate with the reform period (model bills have been circu- 
lated in 1970, 1992, 1997, 2005, and 2016), the growing governmental concerns 
over groundwater as usage and competition over the resources continues to 
intensify have accentuated the significance of such proposed legislation. Tamil 
Nadu has made attempts to adopt groundwater legislation. The Chennai 
Metropolitan Area Ground Water (Regulation) Act, 1987, was an early exam- 
ple of such regulation and remains in force for the metropolitan area. Mean- 
while, legislation covering the remainder of the state was developed through 
the Tamil Nadu Groundwater (Development and Management) Act, 2003, 
and enacted in 2004. The context of the legislation was a lack of action at the 
local state level, where, as one Ministry of Water Resources report noted, 
“Barring a few exceptional cases, political and administrative leaderships 
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in most states have been reluctant to impose any restrictions for manage- 
ment of ground water. The Model Bill has been in circulation ever since 1970 
i.e., for the last 37 years. But there have been very few takers” (Prasad 2008, 
74). In the case of Tamil Nadu, the government never notified the bill and then 
revoked it in 2013. 

These new forms of centralization have been interwoven with the renewed 
interventionalist models associated with the developmentalist state. For 
instance, the Tamil Nadu government has played an active role in pressing 
for the nationalization of river waters through the central government’s 
river-interlinking project. When the Supreme Court asked states to respond 
to the proposed project, Tamil Nadu was the only state to provide a response.’ 
When the Congress-led government avoided action on the Supreme Court’s 
order to establish a Special Committee to implement the project, the Tamil 
Nadu government proactively “requested that the Special Committee should 
be activated and all Inter-State rivers should be nationalised so that water 
resources of the country are optimally utilized” (Palaniswami 2017, 101). 
Since the constitution of the committee under the Modi-led government, 
the Tamil Nadu state government has continued to press for the immediate 
implementation of the national river-linking scheme (103). 

Such activity by the Tamil Nadu state government has been shaped by 
Tamil Nadu’s problems with acute water scarcity. This problem with scarcity 
is exacerbated by its geophysical conditions and the constraints from its loca- 
tion downstream from rivers in its neighboring states. As we will see in the 
next chapter, the state government has also sought central government inter- 
vention through a separate set of regulatory institutions that have governed 
interstate water disputes. This has produced protracted claims on the state 
machinery of interstate river-dispute tribunals and the Supreme Court. 
Questions of state reform and regulation in Tamil Nadu thus bring to the 
fore the two faces of the postliberalization state in India. First, the state has 
embraced an emerging reform-oriented regulatory state that has been shaped 
by new global-national dominant norms and produced new forms of cen- 
tralized power. Second, such patterns of centralization have intersected with 
long-standing state structures and institutions with autonomous histories 


and practices. 


It has become commonplace for scholars of reforms to emphasize the sig- 


nificance of state governments in initiating and implementing such policy 
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changes. State governments have indeed played an active role in activities 
including pursuing private investment, obtaining loans from international 
financial institutions, and restructuring local governments. The signifi- 
cance of local state governmental activity is compounded in the case of water 
policies, as water has been constitutionally designated as under the primary 
preserve of state governmental authority. Furthermore, the postliberaliza- 
tion period has been marked by subtle attempts of the central government to 
increase its control over water resources. Such attempts once again illumi- 
nate the underlying processes of centralization that are embedded within 
new frameworks of decentralization. In contrast to the conventional story 
of the postliberalization Indian state as an emerging federalized, regulatory 
state, the case of water reveals a more complex set of centralizing processes 
at the local and national levels. In the next chapter, I use an examination of 
interstate water disputes and negotiations to illustrate the complexities of 
governing water through federalized center-state relations that are struc- 
tured by the political economy of liberalization. 
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The Political Economy of Federalism 
and the Politics of Interstate Water 


Negotiations 


INTERSTATE NEGOTIATIONS OVER THE SHARING OF WATER RESOURCES 
and water-related infrastructure provide a unique avenue for an understand- 
ing of the nature of federalized state authority in postliberalization India. 
Tamil Nadu’s relationships and conflicts with its neighboring states show 
how the legacies of the political economy of both the colonial and develop- 
mental state are reconfigured in the postliberalization period. More recent 
developmental pressures of economic growth intensify deep-seated histori- 
cal strains on water governance. The stratified nature of water governance 
brings to the fore the consequences of an unwieldy blend of assertive local 
state governments on the one hand and weak national regulatory mecha- 
nisms on the other hand. These contradictions in the federalized governance 
of water produce institutional dysfunctions and gaps that then in turn draw 
in the participation of centralized institutions, such as the machinery of 
tribunal structures and the Supreme Court. Furthermore, the institutional 
terrain of interstate water governance has intensified the political claims of 
state governments in ways that consolidate local governmental attempts to 
assert their authority over water resources. 

Bureaucrats navigate these complex historically constituted institu- 
tional, political, and socioeconomic fields. At one level, as might be expected, 
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bureaucrats consolidate the power of local state governmental authority 
and harden the lines between competing state governments. However, in 
other cases, bureaucrats provide crucial space for the resolution of interstate 
negotiations in ways that unsettle homogenized conceptions of a static and 
ineffective bureaucracy. Understanding how effective bureaucratic agency can 
be foreclosed by broader political, economic, and institutional contexts is as 
critical to understanding deficiencies in governance as identifying moments 
of successful bureaucratic action. 

Consider the following vignette from the professional diary of a major 
figure in Tamil Nadu’s water bureaucracy: 


Ms. Jayalalitha, Chief Minister, just goes to Anna Samadhi, Marina, in the 
morning and sits there saying she is on indefinite fast to urge the Central 
Government to take action to implement the Interim Order of the Tribunal. 

Though it was conceived as a strategic move, the sudden decision took 
even her own Ministers by surprise. They all came running to the Anna 
Samadhi.... 

Chief Minister holds the Cabinet Meeting with the Ministers standing 
around her bed in Marina. A strange scene. Hon’ ble Shukla contacts Karna- 
taka over phone and he and the Chief Secretary were trying some modifi- 
cation to the draft to manage the situation. . .. Mixed reaction in the Press 
on the fasting drama. The whole thing has turned out to be a Political gim- 
mick, the results of which are not known. The Chief Secretary calls for a 
meeting we will attend and he said he is not able to have any agreed text 
which is still in the drafting stage for the formation of the Monitoring and 
Implementation Committee for the Tribunal’s Interim Order. Entire day 
spent in Secretariat attending meetings and drafting notes. (Mohanakrish- 


nan 2016b, 59, 61) 


The scene depicting the political dramatic acts of then Tamil Nadu chief 
minister Jayalalitha provides a rare glimpse of the view of interstate disputes 
from the perspective of a state bureaucrat. While water-related disputes have 
often been a fraught area of contestation between state governments, much 
of this conflict is publicized either through intense political conflicts in the 
public sphere or through the records of legal adjudication (whether through 
the centralized state machinery of tribunals set up by the central government 
or by legal suits brought by state governments before the Supreme Court). 
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Formal records of tribunal and court judgments provide skeletal accounts of 
legal claims, technical evidence, and judiciary responses between state gov- 
ernments with hardened positions and conflicting interests. 

These observations of Chief Minister Jayalalitha’s protest unveil a more 
complicated set of dynamics that surround what we have come to know 
about the role of the state in such conflicts. The observations, recorded in 
the professional diary kept by a distinguished state administrator in Tamil 
Nadu, provide a rare glimpse of the inner workings of the state. They refer to 
a small slice of events in the dispute between Tamil Nadu and Karnataka over 
the Cauvery River, India’s longest and most volatile water-sharing dispute, 
which has unfolded through decades of ministerial meetings, adjudication 
through the official Cauvery Waters Tribunal, and multiple appeals to the 
Supreme Court. 

This inner glimpse encapsulates various intersecting layers of the state. 
The chief minister’s public fast reflects the deep politicization of interstate 
water conflicts. State officials use such visible public acts to mount pressure on 
the central government, to win over public sentiment within the state, and 
to neutralize opposition from competing political parties. Such forms of 
public theater, which are characteristic of Indian democratic politics, high- 
light the complexities involved in negotiations over water sharing and the 
political strains on the federal institutional mechanisms that are designated 
for the management of water resources. These political contestations are in 
turn aggravated as the pressures of accelerated and unplanned economic 
growth are intensified by the increased competing demands on water in 
times of drought and scarcity. 

A second feature of the state that is evident in this vignette is the sluggish- 
ness of state action over difficult political issues. The dramatic speed of the 
chief minister’s rush to the Marina for a hunger fast is matched in inverse 
proportion with the hidden scenes of phone conversations, negotiations 
over an “agreed text,” and the laborious work encapsulated by the simple 
description “Entire day spent in Secretariat attending meetings and draft- 
ing notes.” It would be relatively easy to reduce an analysis of the Indian 
state to a well-known narrative of the dysfunctions of Indian democratic 
politics, where politicians use political theater to shore up their own politi- 
cal strength, or to the familiar story of a sluggish state bureaucracy that does 
not have the capacity or will to act on critical political and economic issues. 
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Yet the observer describing these events, Professor A. Mohanakrishnan, is 
himself a member of the state administration and at the time of the events 
was chairman of the Cauvery Cell of the Tamil Nadu state government. 
Professor A. Mohanakrishnan’s personal records of this vignette of the 
Cauvery dispute provide a window into a facet of the state that does not 
correspond to familiar one-dimensional stories of politicization, lethargy, 
or corruption. This dimension of the state has to do with individuals and 
institutional actors that negotiate an array of political quagmires and insti- 
tutional hurdles in order to implement policies, reach agreements, and man- 
age resources. Bureaucrats in effect do the public work of the state through 
everyday practices that are, paradoxically, largely not visible to the public. A 
focus on such, usually hidden, dimensions of state practices opens up impor- 
tant analytical space that unsettles exceptionalist arguments that identify a 
monolithic form of bureaucratic stasis or corruption as the overriding source 


of problems of governance in contemporary India. 


Interstate Disputes in Southern India 


Tamil Nadu’s interstate water-related disputes and negotiations with its 
three neighboring states of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, and Kerala bring 
together these intersecting facets of the state in a unique way. The political, 
institutional, and agential dimensions of state action are both shaped and 
constrained by historical structures of political economy. Colonial and post- 
colonial patterns of development have produced local and regional political- 
economic conditions that have in turn sparked the prolonged interstate 
conflicts over water resources that currently weigh on the states that share 
water resources and infrastructure. Historical structures of political econ- 
omy have been specifically reshaped by state-led policies of liberalization as 
patterns of urbanization and new patterns of investment have intensified 
competing demands over water resources. Interstate disputes and negotia- 
tions involve a range of state and civil society actors including the central 
and state governments, the centralized institutional machinery of tribunals, 
the Supreme Court, political parties, and social movements. This breadth of 
actors involved provides a unique understanding of the complex entangle- 
ments of the federalized governance over water in the postliberalization 
period. 
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MAP 3.1. Southern Indian States, showing the states that make up India’s southern 
region 
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Both India’s planned developmental state in the twentieth-century and the 
contemporary postliberalization state have inadvertently produced a federal 
framework that has exacerbated competition between state governments.’ 
When such competition takes place over pliable resources, such as budget allo- 
cations or private capital, it can be managed politically or remain relatively 
invisible (especially when both analytical and political-administrative frame- 
works take local state governments as an autonomous discrete unit). Further- 
more, “India has fourteen major rivers, which are all inter-state rivers and 
44 medium rivers, of which nine are inter-state rivers having catchments of 
watersheds in two or more states” (Padhiari and Ballabh 2008, 174). In most 
contexts, the routes of rivers run without incident. However, when decades 
of planned agricultural development and intensified urbanization in the 
context of a liberalizing economy intersect with nonhuman constraints of 
drought (and the growing unpredictability of weather patterns in the con- 
text of climate change), the salience of addressing relationships between states 
is underscored. 

Tamil Nadu represents a significant case for an understanding of this 
political economy of federalized water governance in the postliberalization 
period. Tamil Nadu, a lower riparian state, is reliant on water-sharing arrange- 
ments and the shared management of water-related infrastructure with all its 
three neighboring states. The state has also had a history of drought and peri- 
ods of water distress that have intensified in the postcolonial period and that 
have brought the state to periods of severe crisis in recent years. The failed 
northeastern monsoon in 2016, for instance, created acute shortages of water 
for both agricultural and urban areas. The result was a series of failed crops, 
farmer suicides, and dried-up reservoirs that supply water to the city of Chen- 
nai. This heightened both governmental and political attention on water that 
was due to the state from Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka according to two 
interstate agreements. However, given that Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh 
were also facing water resource constraints, they each were, in different ways, 
stalling on the release of waters. While Tamil Nadu was unsuccessful in get- 
ting Karnataka to abide by the final judgment of the Cauvery River tribunal 
award, an emergency trip by Tamil Nadu’s chief minister to Andhra Pradesh 
was at least partially successful in gaining a promise of the release of some 
water from the Krishna River. The contrasting dynamics of these two exam- 
ples of interstate interaction illustrate that negotiations between states over 
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water resources and water infrastructure do not inevitably produce intracta- 
ble conflicts. The dynamics of interstate relations are shaped by historically 
contingent constraints and patterns of political, economic, and institutional 
practices that undergird the postliberalization state in India. 

The variations between these three cases provide a unique understanding 
of an understudied dimension of the dynamics of federalism and the complex 
nature of decentralized state authority in the postliberalization period. Varia- 
tions between the agreements also point to the importance of understanding 
how the agential contingencies of political and bureaucratic actors play a 
significant role in shaping the relative successes or deficiencies in interstate 
cooperation. The three interstate water-related agreements that link Tamil 
Nadu with Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, and Kerala vary in significant ways in 
terms of the scope of the agreements and the kinds of issues under contention, 
the political dynamics of the agreement, and the outcome and implementa- 
tion of each of the agreements. The first case, the Cauvery waters dispute, rep- 
resents one of India’s longest and most politicized conflicts over water sharing 
between Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. The Cauvery case, which has seen pro- 
longed adjudication in both the Supreme Court and the Cauvery Water Tri- 
bunal and intense politicization, including the outbreak of periods of ethnic 
violence, was officially concluded with a final judgment from the tribunal in 
2007, after thirty-seven years of review, negotiations, and conflict. However, 
the implementation of the agreement remains a continued site of political 
conflict, particularly in distress years, when both states face severe water 
shortages. The second case, the Krishna Water Supply Project (also known 
as the Telugu Ganga Project) represents a negotiated bilateral agreement 
(spurred by central government intervention) that channels waters from the 
Krishna River to supply drinking water to Chennai. The agreement is largely 
seen as a successful case of interstate cooperation. The third case involves a 
prolonged dispute over Kerala’s concerns over the safety of the Mullaperiyar 
Dam, which is located in Kerala but fully operated by Tamil Nadu. As this 
case represents a conflict over water infrastructure rather than riparian 
rights, it played out through a long judicial process in the Supreme Court 
that was ultimately decided in Tamil Nadu’s favor. However, while Tamil 
Nadu’s operational control of the dam removes any practical obstacles to 
implementation of the judgment, the politicization of the issue continues to 
provide moments of conflict over water infrastructure matters between the 


two states. 
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The Historical Roots of Interstate Water Disputes 


Contemporary interstate conflicts over water in the postliberalization period 
in southern India have been shaped in large part by historically produced 
inequalities and political resentments. A key underlying foundation for such 
antagonisms can be traced back to the political economy of the colonial 
state. Contemporary political and economic relationships centered on the 
sharing of water and water-related infrastructure between Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, and Kerala are rooted in the geopolitical power 
of the British-ruled Madras Presidency. As a central site of direct British 
colonial rule, Madras Presidency pursued its own interests in water resources 
with the neighboring princely states of Mysore, Hyderabad, Cochin, and 
Travancore. Unequal relationships between the British colonial state and 
independent princely states that were heavily influenced by indirect British 
control allowed the Madras Presidency to develop legal arrangements, irri- 
gation infrastructure, and modes of agricultural development that placed it 
in an advantageous position over the princely states. 

These underlying inequalities of both state power and economic devel- 
opment were incorporated into the new federal structure that would gov- 
ern relations between the states in postindependence India. Such historical 
processes are embedded in the dynamics of federalism in the postindepen- 
dence period. In postindependence India, the formation of Tamil Nadu from 
the Madras Presidency and the formation of Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, 
and Kerala primarily from the princely states of Mysore, Hyderabad, Cochin 
(Kochi), and Travancore has reproduced colonial political and economic 
inequalities within independent India’s federal structure. These relation- 
ships have been embedded in each of the three interstate relationships 
that the state of Tamil Nadu has been negotiating since the late twentieth 
century. 

While the roots of these political and economic tensions between the 
water-sharing states of the south can be located in colonial history, they were 
reworked in distinctive ways through the political dynamics that have shaped 
the architecture of Indian federalism in the postindependence period. A 
key element of these dynamics lies in the linguistic reorganization of the 
states, which both drew on popular social movements and culminated in 
the States Reorganisation Act of 1956. The reorganization drew the bound- 
aries of the southern states along linguistic lines. For instance, the state of 
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Andhra Pradesh was formed in response to a popular social movement for a 
Telugu-speaking state in 1953 and was later expanded to incorporate Telugu- 
speaking districts of Madras State. Karnataka was formed out of Mysore 
State and the neighboring Kannada-speaking regions of the Madras Presi- 
dency (as well as of the Bombay Presidency and princely state of Hyderabad), 
and Kerala was formed out of the princely states of Cochin and Travancore, 
along with a small Malayalam-speaking taluk (town) from Madras State. 
Finally, Tamil Nadu was formed out of the Tamil-speaking Madras Presidency. 
The conjuncture between this linguistic reorganization and the underlying 
legacies of colonial relationships of power has meant that the legal and politi- 
cal relationships between the Madras Presidency and the princely states 
both undergird Tamil Nadu’s relationships with its neighboring states and 
complicate these relationships through ethnicized linguistic cleavages that 
can become politicized in volatile ways in the context of contemporary dis- 
putes over water resources and infrastructure. 

In the same historical moment as the linguistic reorganization of the 
states, the historical formation of the national institutional framework also 
inadvertently intensified the potential for water conflicts to arise between 
states. The central government created two sites for the negotiation of inter- 
state relationships over water—the Inter-state River Water Disputes Act, 1956, 
and the River Boards Act, 1956. However, the River Boards Act was side- 
tracked by centralized planning in the twentieth century “to develop rivers 
through interstate planning and development because the Union [central gov- 
ernment] controlled the purse strings and the planning process” (D’Souza 
2002, 89). The Indian state’s institutional architecture was historically ori- 
ented toward the mediation and resolution of disputes once they had arisen 
rather than a policy framework that would promote models of planning and 
development that would build and strengthen interstate cooperation over 
water resources. 

Contemporary scholarship on interstate water disputes in India has called 
attention to the deep problems with the institutional mechanisms of adjudi- 
cation through the central government (Chokkakula 2014; Iyer 2015; Mohan, 
Routray, and Sashikumar 2010; Moore 2018; Padhiari and Ballabh 2008; 
Salman 2002; Shah 1994; Swain 1998). Such procedures bring local state gov- 
ernments together in an adversarial judicial framework that makes dispute 
resolution difficult, hardens polarized positions, and results in lengthy judicial 
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processes that often remain unresolved when tribunal awards are not attached 
to an adequate institutional capacity or political will for implementation (Pad- 
hiari and Ballabh 2008, 189). These problems have led to some institutional 
reforms of the central government’s framework for the resolution of such 
conflicts. In 2002, amendments to the Inter-state River Water Disputes Act 
sought to limit the time for the establishment and operation of the tribunal 
process and gave the tribunal award the same weight as a Supreme Court 
decision. However, the time frame still remains lengthy, as the amendments 
allowed for the government to take a year to establish a tribunal, three years 
with a possible two-year extension for the tribunal to give its decision, and a 
further year for its report.” 

These institutional inadequacies were further strained by the develop- 
mental policies of the early decades of the postcolonial period. At one level, the 
absence of effective national regulatory mechanisms was combined with 
the centralizing authority of the developmental state. In the absence of effec- 
tive national regulatory mechanisms for the governance of water, the cen- 
tral government’s developmental model was implemented without a broader 
regional or interstate framework for the management of water resources. 
Such policies have emphasized the expansion of irrigation potential in order 
to accelerate agricultural productivity and rested on the exhaustive use of 
water resources through irrigation schemes, groundwater exploitation, and 
the building of dams to generate electricity and serve the growing need for 
drinking water supplies. These policies, combined with the historical legacies 
of the colonial state, produced the extractive structures that have continued 
to undergird political disputes over water resources. 

Both India’s period of planned development and its policies of liberal- 
ism have rested on an institutional and economic model of development that 
has produced and exacerbated competition between the states for resources. 
They have, in effect, created and relied on a political economy of federalism 
that has weakened interstate and regional cooperation. In the early decades 
of independence, the central government’s planning process emphasized 
rapid agricultural development and set into place growing strains on water 
resources for irrigation that are now the foundation for disputes, such as the 
Cauvery River dispute between Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. State policies in 
the postliberalization period have intensified rather than broken from this 
competitive model of state development. In the postliberalization period, 
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interstate competition for both private investment and central government 
resources that are designed to promote city-based models of development 
exacerbate the strain on water resources and the corresponding competition 
between states for these resources. 

Economic shifts have intensified pressures on water resources in other 
ways. For instance, the effects of a shift toward export-oriented models of 
growth have produced shifts in agricultural production. As economist Nar- 
endar Pani has argued, as “agriculture, particularly after the mid-eighties 
failed to keep pace with the overall growth in a liberalizing economy, food 
grain production did not always provide the economic returns that the rest of 
the economy was beginning to enjoy. Farmers could hardly be faulted for 
moving to some more lucrative non-food crops, even if they were more water 
intensive” (2010, 51). Meanwhile, the pace of economic growth since the 1990s 
has also intensified the pressures on water resources, as states must manage a 
range of demands from industries, farmers, and urban and rural residents. 

A comparative analysis of Tamil Nadu’s negotiations with its three neigh- 
bors illustrates the ways in which such processes are also shaped by patterns 
of political decentralization that have become a defining feature in India. 
The shift from a highly centralized polity dominated by the Congress party 
to a coalition-oriented political landscape in which regional parties and 
political actors have become significant national players has been a key fac- 
tor that has shaped the dynamics of decentralization in contemporary India. 
The consolidation of regional parties in Tamil Nadu and the role of Tamil 
Nadu in coalitional governments at the national level make it a vital case for 
analyzing these processes. Such a perspective allows us to move beyond a 
simplified understanding of decentralization in terms of a shift from power 
in the center to power in the states. Interstate water negotiations are shaped 
by the complexities of center-state relationships and national political alli- 
ances that affect the interests of both central and state governments. 


Institutional Failures, the Political Economy 
of Interstate Crises, and the Cauvery River Dispute 


In September 2016, widespread violent protests broke out in Karnataka and 
Tamil Nadu over the sharing of water from the Cauvery River. Protests on 
both sides of the border had been slowly escalating as Tamil Nadu began 
pressing for the release of water according to the final judgment of the 
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Cauvery Tribunal in 2007 and Karnataka continued to appeal the judgment 
through the Supreme Court. Farmers on both sides of the border were facing 
water shortages, and Bengaluru (Bangalore), India’s high-tech center, was fac- 
ing drinking water supply shortages. When Karnataka was eventually com- 
pelled to abide by an interim Supreme Court decision to release 13.6 TMC of 
water to Tamil Nadu over a period of ten days, protests in Karnataka intensi- 
fied. Bus services and other traffic between the states were canceled, heavy 
security had to be deployed at reservoirs of the Cauvery Basin, and protests 
escalated into ethnic violence directed against vehicles and hotels.’ Violence 
in Bengaluru was particularly bad, with the unrest effectively shutting down 
a city that has been branded as the face of the success of a liberalizing India. 
In the immediacy of the conflict, the combined effects of media sensation- 
alism (including both regional and English-language news and social media 
reports), rife with language about “water wars” and the politicization of local 
ethnic-linguistic identities, deepened the polarization between the two states.’ 
The politicization of the dispute through political party competition both at 
the local state level and in terms of national politics played an important role 
in deepening the conflicts. 

The deep-seated sources of such conflicts lie in the entangled roots of 
state water policies of the colonial, twentieth-century developmental, and 
twenty-first-century liberalizing state. By the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the dispute over the sharing of the Cauvery River between Karnataka 
and Tamil Nadu had already become one of the most infamous examples of 
the inability of the Indian state to effectively mediate conflicts over water 
resources. As with many of India’s water-sharing disputes, the initial roots 
of the conflict can be traced back to colonial legal and political agreements 
that set up a hierarchical political and developmental relationship between 
the Madras Presidency and the princely state of Mysore. This resulted in a 
series of legal agreements and political negotiations designed to protect 
British colonial interests in agricultural development in the Madras Presi- 
dency by placing limits on Mysore’s ability to construct new irrigation proj- 
ects. Mysore, in effect, needed the consent of the British colonial state in 
order to engage in new projects that would potentially affect water supplies 
to the Madras Presidency (Benjamin 1971). 

The unequal political-economic structures of agricultural development 
that emerged from this colonial history began to change rapidly in the early 
decades of independence. Irrigation along the Karnataka side of the Cauvery 
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MAP 3.2. The Cauvery River, depicting the Kaveri (Cauvery) River, which has been 
the site of India’s longest river-sharing dispute, between Karnataka and Tamil Nadu 
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did not, for instance, begin to accelerate until the 1960s (Guhan 1993, 6). The 
area of Cauvery irrigation in Karnataka increased from 442,000 acres in 1971 
to 2,138,000 gross acres in 1990, with a corresponding increase in water 
utilization requirements from 110.2 TMC to 322.8 TMC. Meanwhile, Tamil 
Nadu’s irrigation increased marginally, from 2,530,000 gross lakh acres in 
1971 to 2,580,000 in 1990, with a corresponding increase in water utilization 
requirements from 494.6 TMC in 1971 to 501.5 TMC in 1990 (Guhan 1993, 
21). This shift meant that Tamil Nadu could no longer rely on a reliable release 
of water from the Cauvery River. Tamil Nadu’s historical advantage was sig- 
nificantly reversed by its geographical location downstream from the river. 
The political-economic context that provided the need for a resharing of the 
river had been laid. 

The overexploitation of the river was intensified by the Indian state’s 
ambitious centrally directed developmental agenda, designed to engage in 
the accelerated expansion of both industrial and agricultural production. 
The harnessing of river waters through large dams and diversion canals was 
central to India’s planned economy, with rapid increases in state investment 
in the early decades of independence. As Ashok Swain has noted, in “1948, 
160 large water projects were being considered, investigated or executed, 
and 2 years later 29% of the first five year plan (1951-55) budget was allocated 
for this purpose. . . . Before the eighth plan, 600 billion rupees had been spent 
for various major and medium irrigation projects” (1998, 168). Budgetary 
allocations provided important incentives for state governments to embark 
on strategies of agricultural growth that would expand the exploitation of 
water resources for irrigation purposes. This centralized framework of plan- 
ning did not incorporate within it any focus on regional development that 
could potentially provide an institutional or economic foundation for coopera- 
tion between states. The River Boards Act, 1956, was never integrated within 
the water-intensive planning model of agricultural development. The result in 
the case of the Cauvery Basin was that Karnataka engaged in the rapid devel- 
opment of irrigation systems, including the construction of a series of dams 
that heavily reduced water available for Tamil Nadu (Swain 1998, 173). The 
developmental imbalance that had been produced in the colonial period was 
rapidly reversed in the early decades of independence. The distinctive nature 
of this conflict has subsequently rested not simply with a question of shar- 
ing river resources but with the task of “re-sharing a heavily used river, 
involving difficult adjustments” (Iyer 2003, 2350). In distress years, farmers 
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from both states suffer deep consequences from the lack of water resources.° 
Food production and the subsistence of millions of people in both states 
depend on water from the river (Janakarajan 2010). This overexploitation of 
the Cauvery River set into motion the decades-long conflict between Karna- 
taka and Tamil Nadu. 

In recent years, state-led policies of liberalization have continued to exacer- 
bate these pressures on the Cauvery River, as rapid urbanization and city-based 
models of economic development that undergird such policies have intensified 
demands for water resources for both urban drinking water supplies and indus- 
trial sources. In the case of the Cauvery River, the city of Bengaluru (Ban- 
galore), which is often branded as the IT capital of the country and serves as 
one of the most visible symbols of India’s economic growth, relies on water 
from the river as one of its key sources of drinking water supply. While insti- 
tutional, political, and media narratives focus on the intensity of the con- 
flicts between the states of Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, pressures on water 
resources caused by economic growth and urbanization have deepened the 
desperation over claims on the river water in more nuanced ways. 

The lens of interstate conflict often blurs the ways in which such water- 
related stress is as much about inequalities and conflicts within the states in 
question as it is about conflicts between states. In Karnataka, drinking water 
resources from the Cauvery Basin are channeled to Bengaluru at the expense 
of smaller urban and rural localities (Saldhana and Rao 2015, 301).° As Leo 
Saldhana and Bhargavi Rao have shown, “Farmers from Mandya and Mysore 
in Karnataka, who have vehemently objected to the release of Cauvery waters 
to downstream Tamil Nadu during droughts, have begun targeting the sup- 
ply of water to Bangalore [Bengaluru] in protest” (297). This has been insti- 
tutionally embodied in the growing centralized authority of Bengaluru’s 
municipal water utility, the Bangalore Water Supply and Sewage Board. The 
supply of drinking water from the Cauvery River to Bengaluru has been struc- 
tured through this “highly extractive, centralized and financially indebted 
enterprise” (Goldman and Narayan 2019, 102). Such dynamics point to the 
hidden complexities of local state authority that lie beneath what seem like 
intractable interstate conflicts. Or, to take another instance, tensions between 
Karnataka and Tamil Nadu over the release of water are also shaped by the 
drinking water needs of Bengaluru during periods of water scarcity. As Kar- 


nataka’s water minister would point out, the drinking water requirements 
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could not be met if the state government released water from the Cauvery 
reservoirs for crops.” Such examples illustrate that the underlying structural 
conditions of the Cauvery dispute are as much about inequalities and com- 
peting demands within states as they are about the subsequent intransigence 
of competing local state governments. 

These competing demands for water are intensified by a skewed institu- 
tional framework produced by policies of economic liberalization. While 
in the era of planned development local state governments competed for 
resources from central government budgetary allocations, they now compete 
for private capital. This competition has been encouraged by the central 
government without any institutional framework that has simultaneously 
promoted cooperative regional or interstate models of growth or develop- 
ment. This centralized framework of reforms that undergirds local state 
governmental economic policies is marked by an absence of institutional 
mechanisms that can govern relationships between competing states. 

The absence of an interstate institutional framework of economic coop- 
eration has meant that interstate relations are managed through a cen- 
tralized institutional framework only once they have reached a point of 
polarization in the form of a dispute that must be adjudicated either through 
a central government tribunal or by the Supreme Court. The turn to these 
centralized mechanisms for dispute resolution is an effect of the simulta- 
neous absence of effective regulatory mechanisms on the one hand and the 
centralized framework of economic development and growth that has pro- 
moted interstate competition (which in turn has intensified the local cen- 
tralized power of state governments) on the other hand. 

The weakness of regulatory mechanisms for interstate cooperation over 
water sharing produces new strains on the state, which unfold through dis- 
sonances within the institutions of the central government and can then 
erupt in political conflicts. The result is a volatile set of negotiations and 
relations between local state governmental and civil society actors within the 
states and central institutions such as the Supreme Court, tribunal commit- 
tees, and the central government itself. The interstate dispute over the Cauvery 
River reveals ways in which the incapacities of the central government—in 
this case in the form of the absence of an effective regulatory framework— 
in turn reinforce more subtle and variegated forms of centralization at both 


central and local state governmental levels. 
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Consider the institutional dynamics of the Cauvery Tribunal. The tribu- 
nal delivered its final judgment after seventeen years of adjudication, from 
1990 to 2007—a period that does not include twenty-six ministerial meet- 
ings and negotiations that took place in the preceding twenty-two years 
(Richards and Singh 2002). The tribunal award was finalized only in 2013, 
after a Supreme Court intervention directing the central government to notify 
the award so that it could come into force. Furthermore, the central govern- 
ment continued to stall on the establishment of the regulatory institution, 
the Cauvery Management Board. According to the terms of the tribunal 
award, the central government was instructed to set up both the Cauvery 
Management Board and the Cauvery Water Regulation Committee in order 
to provide the institutional mechanisms to manage implementation of the 
agreement.® However, the award was met by continued central government 
inaction.’ 

A primary cause of the paralysis of the central government rests with the 
political strains on action on behalf of either state. While the rise of regional 
parties and coalition governments has often been characterized as a positive 
feature of the deepening of federalism in India, the nationalization of local 
political dynamics can also place significant strains on effective federal gov- 
ernance. In the case of the Cauvery dispute, the federalization of politics 
has weakened the potential for cooperative federalism. Consider the ambiv- 
alent role of the Modi-led government that came to power in 2014. On the 
one hand, as a member of the ruling coalition, Tamil Nadu’s AIADMK-led 
government had political weight with the Modi administration. On the other 
hand, the BJP’s attempt to regain power in the state of Karnataka produced 
counterpressures on its actions. In the run-up to the 2018 state elections, the 
Modi government specifically delayed the establishment of the Cauvery Man- 
agement Board (a term of the tribunal award that Karnataka has been 
opposed to) because of the elections. The reason the central government pro- 
vided to the Supreme Court, that “the PM and ministers are busy in Karna- 
taka polls and can’t approve the scheme for releasing water to Tamil Nadu, as 
directed,” was a thinly disguised sign of the political risks of setting up the 
board prior to the elections.” Meanwhile, opposition political parties in Tamil 
Nadu kept up continual political pressure on the AAADMK-led government. 

The combined result of such central government paralysis and the pres- 
sures on water resources that have been intensified by layered sets of state 
economic policies has meant that water sharing between Tamil Nadu and 
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Karnataka has continued to exacerbate tensions between the states. The 
combination of real water distress produced by failed monsoons (for instance 
in 2012-13 and in 2016-17) and intense political opposition to the terms of 
the tribunal award has led Karnataka to refuse to release water according 
to the terms of the tribunal judgment. Tamil Nadu, on the other hand, faced 
with the severity of its own water scarcity with the failed monsoons and with 
the challenges of managing its ongoing water insecurity, has aggressively 
turned to the courts to enforce the agreements. 

In response to a Tamil Nadu petition to the Supreme Court to mandate 
the formation of the Cauvery Management Board by the Ministry of Water, 
the Supreme Court directed the central government to set up an interim 
panel to arrange the release of Cauvery waters in 2013. However, the terms 
of water sharing between the two states remained unresolved and politically 
volatile, with fierce conflicts breaking out in the context of the interim com- 
mittee.!' Once again, on September 20, 2016, central government inaction 
prompted the Supreme Court to intervene and direct the central govern- 
ment to set up the Cauvery Management Board within four weeks. However, 
the central government refused to implement the order, arguing that the 
court did not have jurisdiction over the matter.” As the attorney for the cen- 


tral government argued, 


Since the central government was not a party to the proceedings before the 
Tribunal, it did not have opportunity to submit to the Tribunal that the Tri- 
bunal will not have any power of recommending to create a Board as sug- 
gested. Setting up of a Board is part of legislative exercise. ... 

It is submitted that constitution of a Board as suggested by the Tri- 
bunal and ordered by this Court on September 20 is not contemplated by the 
statute. By setting up of a Board of this nature, the Central Government is 
denuded of its power under the Act of 1956 to frame a scheme based on an 
award which goes through a legislative process by placing thereof before the 


Parliament and the final say is vested in the Parliament.” 


The state, in effect, argued that the tribunal did not have the authority to 
recommend the constitution of a water board without the consent of Par- 
liament. The central government was in effect trying to draw boundaries 
around the power of the Inter-state River Water Disputes Act, which had 
been amended precisely to avoid lengthy delays in implementing tribunal 
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awards. The absence of central government action once again prompted the 
Supreme Court to assert its own authority and compel the central govern- 
ment to form the Cauvery Water Management Board (which it did after the 
Karnataka elections). Such interventions of the Supreme Court in the years 
after the tribunal award in themselves reflect a failure of the central govern- 
ment’s regulatory state capacity. 

According to a 2002 amendment to the Inter-state River Water Disputes 
Act, the tribunal award was to be “final and binding on the parties to the 
dispute” (PRI 2002, 4). The amended act specifically sought to circumvent 
potential lengthy (and politically volatile) challenges through the Supreme 
Court by giving the judgment the binding authority of a Supreme Court 
decision. According to the act, “The decision of the Tribunal, after its publi- 
cation in the Official Gazette by the Central Government under sub-section 
1, shall have the same force as an order or decree of the Supreme Court” (4). 
In light of this amendment, the fact that the Supreme Court had to intervene 
and direct the central government to notify the award after six years of inac- 
tion was a vivid sign of the central government’s institutional and political 
failure in managing the dispute. 

What we see unfolding is a deeper dynamic of state incapacity, as the 
continued inability of the central government to manage the implementa- 
tion of the award produced an institutional vacuum that compelled the 
Supreme Court to step in. Yet the 2002 amendment to the Inter-state River 
Water Disputes Act, 1956, had sought to prevent precisely this kind of situ- 
ation, where the Supreme Court had to take on an expanded role in order to 
respond to the paralysis of the central government’s executive authority. 
Evidence of this dynamic has been highlighted by a new amendment to the 
interstate waters dispute act (LS 2019), which has passed the Lok Sabha and 
is designed to address these ongoing problems." 

The dynamic surrounding the Cauvery River dispute provides a historic 
case of the institutional incapacity of the Indian state that has shaped the 
management of the political ramifications of the very real economic distress 
produced by periods of water scarcity. Meanwhile, the intervention of the 
Supreme Court in the vacuum provided by this form of state incapacity has 
complicated the dispute resolution process and produced the very kinds of 
judicial appeals and claims that the amended Inter-state River Water Disputes 
Act was intended to avoid. Supreme Court judgments in the case in the 
period between 2013 and 2016 in fact reflect the actions of a court attempting 
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to force the government to take executive action—for instance by notifying 
and implementing the award of a tribunal that the central government’s own 
legislative action had sought to define as final, binding, and with the “same 
force” as an order of the Supreme Court. Furthermore, in the context of dire 
water scarcity (during periods of drought) within both Tamil Nadu (without 
the release of sufficient water since the notification of the award) and Karna- 
taka, the court has attempted to manage an emergency situation that should 
have been the responsibility of the central government. In this case, the scar- 
city of national regulatory state action in the Cauvery case has intensified 
the consequences of water scarcity in both states, which have been exacer- 
bated by increasing demands on water in the context of state-led policies of 
liberalization. 

The result of this state incapacity has been that both competing central 
institutions such as the Supreme Court and local state governments have 
filled these institutional gaps. This has deepened the polarization between 
the states on matters related to water resources and hardened the desire of 
state governments to assert control over water resources and infrastructure 
that in any way impacts such resources. This is evident in the ways in which 
developmental water-related infrastructure has increasingly become a kind 
of weapon that continues to exacerbate political tensions over the Cauvery 
River. Tamil Nadu has sought the central government’s intervention to pre- 
vent Karnataka from building infrastructure that would impact the use of 
the river’s resources, for instance by protesting Karnataka’s proposal to 
build a dam and reservoir for the generation of hydroelectric power and 
provision of drinking water for Bengaluru.” Meanwhile, Tamil Nadu has 
itself sought to build a large dam across the river (Saldhana and Rao 2015). 
Water-related infrastructure becomes a means for political mobilization 
within the contours of normative state visions of economic development 
and growth that intensify the very inequalities and forms of scarcity that 
deepen the distress for local communities in both states. The result is a sub- 
tle but significant intensification of local state governmental authority over 
water. Furthermore, the politicization of water conflicts has led to increased 
state governmental competition for central government intervention on behalf 
of their interests. 

Consider the ways in which the Cauvery dispute was intensified by the polit- 
icized nature of interstate competition in the decades-long tribunal process. 
At an early stage of the process, tribunal members toured the Cauvery Basin 
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on both the Karnataka and the Tamil Nadu sides of the river. Both states felt 
the political pressure to impress the tribunal members not just through the 
technical and legal arguments emphasized in the formal proceedings but 
through the social and political rituals of the tour. Tamil Nadu’s head of the 
Cauvery technical cell of Karnataka’s weeklong tour, held in 1991, described 
it thus: “One weeklong tour in Karnataka Cauvery Basin, along with the 
Chairman and Members of the Cauvery Waters Disputes Tribunal, in a big 
convoy of 40 cars and saw rousing reception wherever we went. Tea and 
extraordinary lunches and dinners all through were arranged by the Karna- 
taka Cauvery team. ... The Karnataka State Government has flexed their 
muscle to make this Tribunal tour a memorable one for their own benefit” 
(Mohanakrishnan 2016b, 31). 

This narrative does not imply that such social processes influenced the 
members of the tribunal. Rather, what matters is that a more textured per- 
spective on the role of state governments illustrates that they are operating 
within an institutional framework which is itself embedded in political pro- 
cesses. While politicians indeed further politicize issues through public and 
political attacks on opposing parties, such examples reveal the ways in which 
the institutional mechanisms of the dispute reconciliation process them- 
selves become immersed in political processes that are shaped by the hard- 
ened and polarized state governmental authority of each of the states involved. 

Consider, for instance, some of the more public political performative 
dimensions of the tour that Tamil Nadu in turn organized for the tribunal 
members. Tamil Nadu organized a three-hundred-kilometer-long human 
chain along the route that the tribunal members’ convoy traveled during the 
tour along with farmers’ meetings and a final rally (Mohanakrishnan 2016b, 
33). The organization of this human chain provides insight into the complex 
nature of state-society relations in the context of the dispute. The formation 
of the human chain was a product of both state-led and farmers’ political 
organizing. It would be a mistake to conceive of farmer mobilization purely 
as a State-driven process. On the contrary, real problems of water scarcity 
and economic crises (in the context of failed crops during distress years) 
have meant that farmers in the state have actively mobilized and often taken 
the lead in placing political pressure on the state government to address 
diminishing waters from the Cauvery. The Cauvery Tribunal itself was formed 
by a Supreme Court directive in response to a petition filed by the Tamil 
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Nadu Farmers Society (Swain 1998, 173). Nevertheless, such protests within 
civil society have facilitated the exercise of state governmental power in the 
dispute. For instance, the Public Works Department, working with local 
collectors in the districts, played a central role in organizing farmers. The 
state both foregrounded the significance of the tour and provided institu- 
tional mechanisms that helped facilitate the popular response from farmers. 
State—civil society relations unfolded in ways that consolidated local state 
power rather than in ways that deepened or expanded the space for demo- 
cratic political participation. 

The dynamics around the Cauvery Tribunal since 1990 have taken place 
in a political context in which there has been a shift away from Congress 
party dominance to a more complex national pattern of coalitional poli- 
tics. The unwillingness and inability of the central government to effectively 
intervene in the management of the dispute has spanned both Congress and 
BJP-led governments, as neither party has had the political will to weaken 
their political influence within the states. Meanwhile, the dispute over the 
river has become a significant site for political mobilization within both 
Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, with the various political parties either accus- 
ing their opponents of being weak on the issue or risking being the subject of 
such accusations. The potency of political mobilization has been accentu- 
ated both by the cultural significance of the river for communities (Settar 
2010) in both states and by the potential politicization of ethnic-linguistic 
differences between the states (Pani 2010). Such processes of politicization 
have been hardened in ways that have facilitated the exercise of state power 
within civil society while polarizing relations between communities of the 
two states. Protests and demands by civil society actors, in this context, tend 
to intensify the pressures on state governments to claim sovereign authority 
over water. 

The Cauvery dispute is illustrative of a case in which state-civil society 
relationships in both states have been polarized by the cumulative effects of 
decades of state institutional incapacity. As the comparative framework of 
this chapter illustrates, there have been significant variations in Tamil Nadu’s 
negotiations over water-related matters with its neighbors. The kind of water 
resharing required under stringent political-economic conditions and the 
political paralysis of the prolonged adjudication makes the Cauvery dispute 


a unique situation. Yet its very distinctiveness provides an illustrative case 
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for an understanding of how the institutional incapacity of the state—in this 
case the weakness of regulatory mechanisms—has meant that the local state 
governments have hardened the state-civil society compact within each state 
in ways that have deepened conflicts between Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. 

One of the most significant, though rare, attempts at redrawing these 
state-civil society relationships by attempting to build civil society rela- 
tionships between Karnataka and Tamil Nadu was the Cauvery Family ini- 
tiative. The Cauvery Family initiative took place between 2002 and 2013 and 
sought to build civil society linkages and dialogues between farmers in 
Karnataka and Tamil Nadu and to include an array of “academics, bureau- 
crats, NGOs, lawyers, people from the media, and other concerned citi- 
zens” (Janakarajan 2010, 150). Professor S. Janakarajan, founder of the 
initiative, wanted to build what he has called a multistakeholder dialogue, 
which would in effect develop a set of both civil society and institutional 
linkages across the territorial boundaries of the states. The initiative has 
been held up as a unique example of an alternative approach to the pro- 
tracted conflict. Years after the conclusion of the initiative and in the midst 
of the severe violence that unfolded in 2016, Janakarajan would write, “The 
initiative, Cauvery Family, has met eighteen times. In our last meeting in 
2012, we arrived at a water sharing formula acceptable to farmers in both 
states. Though this initiative was widely appreciated by the media and civil 
society, it failed to grab politicians and governments’ attention. The initia- 
tive failed as it did not receive any political support. The violence we are 
witnessing in the two states could have been circumvented had the polit- 
ical parties or governments recognized initiatives by non-governmental/ 
non-political organisations.” 

At one level, Janakarajan’s reflections on the lack of responsiveness of 
both governments and politicians points to the constraining effects of both 
the state’s institutional framework and the deep regulatory weaknesses in 
the governance of water. The Cauvery Family initiative was in effect trying 
to build the very institutional mechanisms for reconciliation that have been 
missing in the existing framework for water resources management that 
became entrenched in postcolonial India. At a deeper level, they point to the 
ways in which this prolonged state failure also produces a particular state- 
society configuration that has intensified the ethnic, linguistic, and territorial 
divisions between the two states during periods of water scarcity and that has 


in turn reconsolidated state governmental claims of authority over water. 
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The enhancement of sovereign claims of state governmental authority 
in the context of heightened competition between Karnataka and Tamil 
Nadu has also produced subtle foreclosures in the space for effective 
bureaucratic agency and negotiation. Consider, for instance, the internal 
dynamics of the Cauvery Technical Cell documented by the chairman. 
Mohanakrishnan’s professional records provide a unique view of the daily 
work of negotiations, preparation and presentation of technical data, and 
filings of court briefings, often at a moment’s notice at the request of the 
Supreme Court or state governmental leaders. The records show Mohana- 
krishnan’s keen critical views of time spent in unproductive bilateral and 
intrastate meetings (2016b, 24-36) and the waste of resources in the pro- 
tracted legal proceedings. In one entry on the proceedings of the tribunal, 
he observes that there were, “of course, a few undeserved Advocates who 
did nothing, who spoke not a word in the court, who simply sat in the 
Advocates’ conference and the courts and drew their fees in lakhs, we 
could see, but that is beside the point. They got themselves included in the 
team on political influence” (44). 

Weary as he gets when there is “more of gossiping than serious work” 
(96), Mohanakrishnan’s concerns about waste are not limited to discus- 
sions of lawyers but punctuate his records on the multiple meetings, con- 
ferences, and events organized for and around the Cauvery dispute. They 
point to a little-discussed dimension of state practices in scholarly work 
that has tended to be highly critical of the role of state bureaucrats, profes- 
sional expertise, and governmental corruption; that is the significance of 
understanding spaces of ethical agency that exist within the state. Thus, 
for instance, he characterized his appointment as head of the Cauvery 
Technical Cell as the start of “the decades-long journey of seeking justice” 
(2016b, 26). To fully understand this ideal of justice, this characterization 
must be distinguished from the visible dramatic and public rhetoric of 
political leaders that invoke norms of justice with broader public or elec- 
toral calculations at hand. Indeed, at points in his personal journal, Moha- 
nakrishnan notes (in an understated tone) the pressure of needing to save 
crops in the Delta region of Tamil Nadu that lies at the backdrop of the end- 
less negotiations, meetings, and travel that he is engaged in (Mohanakrish- 
nan 2016b). 

The potential for understanding such spaces of bureaucratic agency 
within the state provides an avenue for moving past static narratives of state 
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dysfunction that have become a key dimension of public and political rheto- 
ric in the postliberalization period. Such a textured conception of state 
agency can also begin to move us beyond rigid views of inevitable dead- 
locked forms of political polarization and conflict over water resources. One 
of Mohanakrishnan’s overriding concerns, for instance, is with the accuracy 
of the technical data being presented. Consider, for example, the perspective 
of one of Karnataka’s eminent lawyers who represented the state in the Cau- 
very dispute: “My own experience in the Cauvery Water Disputes Tribunal 
has been if the Chief Engineers of Karnataka, Kerala and Tamil Nadu had 
been assembled to sit across the table with the Chairman (and members) of 
the Tribunal, it would have been possible to narrow differences and save a 
great deal of time. . . . The engineers had to be put at ease so that they did not 
have to keep looking over their shoulders (to their masters, the State) when 
explaining technical matters” (Nariman 2009, 52). 

This potential for a constructive, nonpoliticized process of conciliation, 
of course, as we have seen, was foreclosed by both state executive inertness 
and political polarization at the local state and central governmental levels. 
The result, as S. Guhan has argued, was that “expert engineers on both sides 
were not able to quietly work together to find common ground; on the con- 
trary, they got co-opted to advance or defend partisan positions” (1993, 35). 
While state and political fractures overwhelmed the conciliation process, 
such perspectives point to the significance of taking seriously the role and 
potential of actors within state bureaucracies who may open up or obstruct 
the spaces for the effective reconciliation of disputes and expand the space 
for interstate cooperation. 

This range of bureaucratic activity lies in a liminal space between the vis- 
ible drama and rhetoric of political leaders in the central offices of state gov- 
ernments on the one hand and the inert cultures of the bureaucratic state on 
the other. It is this kind of hidden work of bureaucratic actors that is perhaps 
the least analyzed dimension of current social science research on contem- 
porary India. Yet local state actors are themselves negotiating within the 
institutional constraints and incapacities and political-economic structural 
conditions. They, in effect, perform the everyday labor of the state. It is the 
measured observation and analysis of an intermediary local state official 
engaging in the arduous daily actions of pressing the case forward to a kind 
of resolution that is the substance of the kinds of practices that institutional 
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reforms seek to put into place. An understanding that disentangles bureau- 
cratic action from the centralized nature of state action at both the local and 
central governmental levels is thus crucial for an adequate analysis of the 


dynamics of institutional reform. 


Interstate Cooperation, the Telugu Ganga/Krishna Water 
Supply Project, and the Spaces of Bureaucratic Agency 


If the Cauvery River dispute has become an infamous example of institutional 
failure, the Telugu Ganga Project that produced an agreement between Tamil 
Nadu and Andhra Pradesh is often heralded as a model of interstate coopera- 
tion (Sampathkumar 2005). The agreement centers around the Telugu Ganga 
Project (formally known as the Krishna Water Supply Project), which supplies 
water from the Krishna River for Chennai’s drinking water supply and for 
irrigation needs in Rayalaseema, a drought-prone area in Andhra Pradesh. 
The structural conditions and substantive focus of the agreement are funda- 
mentally different from the Cauvery case. Historically, Andhra Pradesh was a 
part of the Madras Presidency, and the state was first carved out of the Telugu- 
speaking areas of Madras State in 1953 (with Telugu-speaking areas of Hyder- 
abad State joining the state as part of the state-reorganization process in 1956). 
While there is a history of politicized linguistic distinctions between Tamil 
Nadu and Andhra Pradesh, the two states are not shaped by a colonial history 
of sharp disputes, which has characterized the Tamil Nadu-Karnataka rela- 
tionship. Bureaucratic officials in Chennai also argue that the two states have 
shared strong cultural and economic ties because of the links between mem- 
bers of the state bureaucracy in Andhra Pradesh and the city of Chennai 
(interview, PWD, January 2017). Such ties were accentuated during the early 
years of negotiation between the two states by the shared background of two 
chief ministers, M. G. Ramachandran (MGR) of Tamil Nadu and N. T. Rama 
Rao (NTR) of Andhra Pradesh. Both chief ministers, representing indepen- 
dent regional parties, came to politics as highly successful stars in regional 
films. NTR, in particular, also had ties to the Tamil film industry. Such ties 
were a highly visible example of deeper ties between Andhra Pradesh and 
Chennai-based cultural and economic activity. 

A second crucial difference between the Cauvery dispute and the Telugu 
Ganga agreement lies in the nature of the cooperative water sharing that was 
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institutionalized. The agreement, formally signed in 1983, represented coop- 
eration over a set of shared interests. The Krishna River, which provides water 
resources through the states, does not run through Tamil Nadu. Disputes 
over the sharing of the river water have played out through a separate Krishna 
Water Tribunal, which has mediated conflicts between the states of Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, and Maharashtra.” The Telugu Ganga agreement served 
the mutual interests of both states, as it allowed Andhra Pradesh to supply 
water for a drought-prone area in addition to providing water for Tamil Nadu. 

Finally, the political conditions of the central and state governments also 
played a significant role in jump-starting the agreement. The agreement grew 
out of a Congress government-led initiative that gained the consent of the 
states of Maharashtra, Karnataka, and Andhra Pradesh to each provide five 
TMC of the fifteen TMC to Tamil Nadu in 1976. This would later become the 
basis for the bilateral agreement providing fifteen TMC from a reservoir in 
Andhra Pradesh for Chennai’s drinking water (Mohanakrishnan 20112 12). 
The cooperation between the states was in effect a product of Congress’s one- 
party rule in the early decades of independence as well as Indira Gandhi's 
questionable use of executive authority. The agreement was executed in 
the context of Indira Gandhi’s suspension of democratic rights during the 
Emergency period. More specifically, in the context of Tamil Nadu, Gandhi 
had dismissed the elected government on February 15, 1976, and instituted 
president’s rule. The announcement of the agreement for Chennai’s water 
supply was part of a visible political ritual that Gandhi was using to produce 
consent to her political actions. For instance, she visited Madras (now known 
as Chennai) two weeks after instituting president’s rule to announce the agree- 
ment. The publicity around the project was of course a strategy designed to 
gain popular support within Tamil Nadu in the context of Gandhi’s anti- 
democratic actions both at the national level and in Tamil Nadu. Gandhi’s 
authoritarian actions during the Emergency had garnered support from sig- 
nificant sections of the urban middle classes. Moreover, the inauguration of 
infrastructure projects has long been a strategy that elected officials have used 
to gain electoral or popular support (Min 2015). Gandhi was, in effect, using 
the promise of drinking water through a large infrastructure project for the 
city of Chennai as a political strategy to garner public support in the face of 
her government's political ousting of the elected state government. 

If, in the Cauvery River dispute, complications associated with the fragmen- 
tation of the political field produced a kind of state paralysis, paradoxically, 
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one-party rule provided an important catalyst for the initiation of the 
Telugu Ganga Project. Seven years later, when the official agreement was 
signed between the chief ministers of Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh, 
Indira Gandhi, in power once again, could attend the public ceremony and 
hold up the project as an emblem of national unity, noting that “it has long 
been a dream of mine that the rivers of India should be joined together, 
joining the different peoples, the different cultures together. Bringing water 
to parched lands and also opening out new ways of transport” (quoted in 
Mohanakrishnan 2016b, 93). The infrastructure project allowed her to link 
“the common man,” states that are “strong and self-reliant,” and the “strength” 
of the central government through a narrative of national unity. As she put 
it, “We should all regard ourselves not merely as citizens of Tamil Nadu or 
Andhra Pradesh or Maharashtra or Karnataka or anywhere else but as citi- 
zens of India bound together in a comman [sic] goal of making our country 
self-reliant, strong, unified and great. We want strength, not to dominate over 
anybody, or any other country, any other people. But to be able to protect 
ourselves and solve our multifarious problems” (94). The rhetoric captured 
the kind of centralized federal structure that was at the heart of Gandhi’s 
approach. 

The contrast between the central government’s interventionist action 
in the Telugu Ganga case and the incapacitated nature of state action in the 
Cauvery case would seem to provide an argument in favor of centralized 
state action. However, while state action in the Telugu Ganga case did pro- 
vide a critical factor that set up the foundation for the project, similar action 
did not prove to be effective in the Cauvery River dispute during the same 
time frame. In contrast to the Telugu Ganga case, in the Cauvery case, the 
political and institutional turmoil of the Emergency period foreclosed an 
agreement that was being forged between Tamil Nadu and Karnataka.” In 
1971, a coalition of farmers with support of members of both regional and 
Congress parties in the two states sought an agreement via the Supreme 
Court. In that context, Gandhi once again intervened and produced a draft 
agreement in 1976 that had consensus from the two states.” However, during 
the Emergency, the farmers’ case was dismissed by the Supreme Court, and 
in light of the deterioration in center-state relations, the newly elected DMK- 
led regional government in Tamil Nadu refused to support an agreement 
developed through Gandhi’s intervention. Centralized state intervention 
and the turmoil produced by the Emergency in the Cauvery case broke down 
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the 1976 consensus and contributed to the acceleration of the dispute into an 
irreconcilable conflict that was referred to the tribunal in 1990. 

The confluence of a set of shared central and state governmental interests 
does not fully account for the divergent paths in the Cauvery and Telugu 
Ganga cases. The deep developmental strains on the Cauvery Basin and the 
shared strategic interests between Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu are sig- 
nificant factors that explain this divergence. However, a careful analysis of the 
process and politics surrounding the Telugu Ganga infrastructure project 
reveals a messier process that is not adequately captured by an explanation of 
shared strategic interests. Consider, for instance, the passage of time between 
the initial agreement in 1976 and the completion of the project. It took seven 
years for the signing of the bilateral agreement to take place in 1983; the pub- 
lic inauguration marking the implementation of the project was held after 
an additional thirteen years. Since then, the supply of water to Chennai has 
been uneven. While the formal bilateral 1983 agreement has often been her- 
alded as a model of interstate cooperation, the successful implementation 
was not an inevitable outcome. Institutional records of the Public Works 
Department in fact show a much more complex process that moved forward 
in the face of continued political obstacles. The completion of the project 
was in large part due to effective technical and bureaucratic agency at the 
local level. Moreover, while water supplies still do not flow reliably to Chen- 
nai, the long-term impact of the prolonged but effective institutional coop- 
eration at the local level has meant that the political and institutional space 
for negotiation has remained open, in contrast to the Cauvery dispute. While 
shared political and structural interests were necessary conditions for the 
establishment of this form of interstate cooperation, they were not sufficient 
for the implementation of the project. 

Institutional records of the Public Works Department reveal numerous 
delays and roadblocks that could have potentially derailed the successful 
implementation of the agreement. Such implementation—which entailed the 
physical creation of the infrastructure needed for the water supply—was suc- 
cessful because of prolonged and persistent cooperative efforts at the local 
level. A key foundation for this cooperation was the creation of microinstitu- 
tional mechanisms for communication and cooperation between state actors 
and technical experts from the two states. For instance, two committees, a 
Liaison Committee composed of state officials and a committee of technical 
officers, provided crucial means for communication, which allowed for the 
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management of the project in ways that circumvented the escalation of differ- 
ences into wider political battles (Mohanakrishnan 2011a 20-22). 

The interstate agreement is often heralded as a model because it served 
the interests of both Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh. However, this estab- 
lishment of shared interests was formulated after the initial agreement was 
ratified in 1977. The 1977 agreement did not contain any provisions for sup- 
plying irrigation waters for Andhra Pradesh, and this demand was not made 
by Andhra Pradesh until the fourth meeting of the Liaison Committee, in 
1979 (Mohanakrishnan 20114, 22). The demand was then reiterated through 
a specific proposal to irrigate Andhra Pradesh’s drought-prone area made 
in 1980. While this would become part of the final agreement, records 
show that key local decisions produced a pragmatic solution to what could in 
a more polarized political context have escalated into an obstacle to, if not 
breakdown of, the project. A. Mohanakrishnan, Tamil Nadu’s chairman of 
the Committee of Technical Officers and member of the Liaison Committee, 
would later note, “This [demand of Andhra Pradesh] put the State of Tamil 
Nadu in a somewhat piquant situation requiring careful decisions to be 
taken after deep thinking” (24). Mohanakrishnan’s solution was to develop 
an idea of a combined conveyor system from the reservoir source (Srisai- 
lam) located in Andhra Pradesh (see map 3.3). This technical solution pro- 
vided a safeguard for Tamil Nadu, as it would serve as an insurance that any 
future problems with the canal would not leave the state in a powerless situ- 
ation. In other words, a breach in Andhra Pradesh’s canal, which would have 
been bigger and at a higher level, would have potentially overwhelmed the 
supply channel to Chennai. The proposal for the joint canal accommodated 
Andhra Pradesh’s needs but in a way that safeguarded some of Tamil Nadu’s 
interests in the future operation of the system (25). While Andhra Pradesh 
initially held back on this proposal, patient negotiations within the commit- 
tee structure eventually produced a foundation for the actual implementa- 
tion of the agreement. 

Such processes reveal the intricate negotiations through an institutional 
form as mundane as a joint committee structure that can too easily be glossed 
over by simply focusing on the formal signed agreements based on shared 
economic interests. Consider, for instance, another key obstacle to the imple- 
mentation of the agreement—the question of funding. The construction of a 
joint canal meant that the two states had to come to a cost-sharing agree- 
ment for the project. While such an agreement was reached, the question 
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MAP 3.3. The Telugu Ganga/Krishna Water Supply Project, illustrating the route 
of the water supply infrastructure project designed to supply water from Andhra 


Pradesh to the city of Chennai 
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of who would front the funds in the initial stages of the project became a 
source of contention between the states. As early as 1986, the chief minister 
of Andhra Pradesh wrote to MGR, his counterpart in Tamil Nadu, express- 
ing concern about inadequate funds released for the project and requesting 
a meeting between the two chief ministers (cited in Mohanakrishnan 2016b, 
116). MGR replied to this concern with an ambivalent response, indicating 
that “it is desirable that the officials of both the States meet once again and 
discuss the status of the Project and other related issues, before we meet for 
a discussion” (117). 

While a meeting between the two chief ministers was eventually sched- 
uled, it led to a breakdown in the implementation of the project. Mohana- 
krishnan described the events in the following way: 


We were all waiting, both the Ministers and Officials groups from both the 
Governments, in the Secretariat from forenoon. But the meeting did not take 
place since a message was received that the Hon’ble Chief Minister of Tamil 
Nadu had suddenly fallen sick. The whole Andhra group returned in the eve- 
ning. On his way to the airport, Sri N.T. Rama Rao called on his brother 
Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu reported sick, presumably to enquire about 
his health. There was one-to-one meeting. No one knows what transpired in 
that meeting. But the flow of funds for the project stopped thereafter. It was 
true that the work on the project had a bad set-back for nearly two years. 
(2016b, 63) 


The weighty silence embedded in the words “No one knows what transpired 
in that meeting” is a vivid reflection of the political fragility of interstate 
relationships. The issue at stake was not the terms of cost sharing but the 
question of which state would provide more of the funds upfront. What 
Mohanakrishnan’s records reveal are increasing concerns within the Tamil 
Nadu state government about the high costs of the project (Mohanakrish- 
nan 2016b, 61). It would take a change of government in 1989 for Tamil Nadu 
to commit funds to the project. Such funding disputes would continue to 
affect the implementation of the project, particularly as delays would mean a 
continued increase in the costs of the project.” Originally estimated to cost 
Rs. 760 crores, the entire project would ultimately cost Rs. 2,190 crores (with 
Andhra Pradesh paying 1,108 crores).”* 
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While the project ultimately did come to fruition, the celebrations of the 
first release of water for Chennai’s water supply vividly capture the complex 
dynamics between state actors, political leaders, and the public narratives 
surrounding the success of such infrastructure projects. Media reports doc- 
umented the long and costly journey to the project but celebrated the ful- 
filled promise of much-needed drinking water to meet Chennai’s growing 
requirements. Politicians were ready for the customary public rituals to show 
that they had made good on their promise, ensuring that they would gain 
their share of the return of infrastructural political capital. Meanwhile, 
behind the scenes, local state actors and technical employers would have to 
do the labor of this public stagecraft. Engineers would have to work without 
pause to get the water to flow to the Andhra Pradesh-Tamil Nadu border on 
the day of the celebration, and as A. Mohanakrishnan would record, 


The water that had slowly trickled down to the border was temporarily 
held back for a short period of time until the Hon’ble Chief Minister Andhra 
Pradesh operated switch to open the shutter when the waters flowed through 
the measuring gauge in the deep reach at the border, with the Hon’ble Chief 
Minister, Tamil Nadu unveiling the Commendation tablet for the occasion. 
The entire crowd gathered, cheered and lined up along the bank to see the 
water flow through the Krishna Water Supply canal to infall into the Poondi 
reservoir [one of the main sources of drinking water supply for Chennai] 


25 km off. (2011b, 75) 


This carefully designed ritual captures a key dimension of the reproduction 
of state power. As with the successful implementation of the interstate agree- 
ment, the formal visible political rituals are the product of the intensive but 
rarely visible efforts of state employees. 

The idealized narrative of the Telugu Ganga/Krishna Water Supply Project 
as a successful model of interstate cooperation thus masks a more entangled 
process of negotiation whose successful implementation was not predeter- 
mined. The decades since the first flow of water in 1996 have shown often 
limited and uneven successes when measured against the goal of providing 
twelve TMC of water for Chennai.” Both technical and political factors have 
posed obstacles to the delivery of water. The highest volume of delivery was 
7.016 in 2009-10 (Mohanakrishnan 2011b, 43), and interviews that I con- 
ducted with officials from Chennai’s utility company (Metrowater, August 
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17, 2016) confirmed that the city was not gaining the water resources they 
had hoped for from the project. In the initial years, technical complications 
with the canal posed problems for delivery. In more recent years, pressures 
from farmers within Andhra Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh’s construction of 
new infrastructure projects have impacted the supply of water to Chennai 
(Ramadevi and Nikku 2008, 386). Such obstacles to the delivery of water 
to Chennai have been further complicated by the creation of the new state of 
Telangana in response to an ongoing popular movement in 2014. While 
the Srisailam Reservoir used for the Telugu Ganga Project remains within the 
newly bifurcated state of Andhra Pradesh, Telangana receives a portion of 
water from the reservoir. Since Telangana is not an official signatory to either 
the 1977 or the 1983 agreement, this has resulted in Andhra Pradesh arguing 
that a share of the water for Chennai should come from Telangana.” 
Despite the serious disjunctures between the original promise of the sup- 
ply of twelve TMC of water for Chennai and the limited delivery of water, 
there are important ways in which this interstate agreement remains a case 
of relative success. Most significantly, the bureaucratic and technical work of 
producing various mechanisms of communication and institutional coop- 
eration has meant that continued disputes over the agreement are managed 
through negotiations rather than time-consuming and polarized forms of 
adjudication that occur when bilateral state conflicts over water-related mat- 
ters become intractable. For example, in the context of the severe drought 
that placed Chennai’s water supply in crisis in 2016, Tamil Nadu’s chief 
minister made an unprecedented personal trip to Andhra Pradesh and was 
able to gain a public commitment from Andhra’s chief minister that water 
would be released. While the release of water was far short of both the formal 
agreement and Chennai’s supply needs, the significance of such attempts at 
reconciliation between the two states’ interests should not be underestimated. 
Droughts, produced by complex configurations of human models of unsus- 
tainable development (and that may be potentially exacerbated by the effects 
of climate change) on one hand and the uncontrollable contingencies of nature 
on the other cannot be contained by the territorial boundaries of states. In 
crisis circumstances, when Tamil Nadu has faced extreme water shortages, 
it has been left with the task of trying to press its neighbors to enforce agree- 
ments with states that are managing their own water problems and crises. In 
such constrained circumstances, the politics of negotiations rests on intensi- 
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MAP 3.4. The Kerala Mullaperiyar Dam, presenting the location of the dam that has 
been a site of conflict between Kerala and Tamil Nadu. The dam is located in Kerala 
but managed by Tamil Nadu. 
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water resources that must be shared by the competing states in question. 
Technical experts employed by the state become critical actors in the manage- 
ment and mediation of such disputes as they provide the data that becomes 
the basis for negotiations. The case of the Telugu Ganga/Krishna Water 
Supply Project illustrates the ways in which the unglamorous hidden agency 
of technical experts and bureaucratic officials can provide a lasting institu- 
tional mechanism that can enhance interstate dialogue even when growing 
demands on water produce significant constraints on the implementation of 
formal agreements. 

The ineffectiveness of the central state in providing either an effective 
national regulatory institutional framework for shared river governance or 
adequate machinery for the implementation of Supreme Court judgments 
or interstate tribunal awards has meant that state governments have resorted 
to the aggressive pursuit of their own interests. The result has been a contin- 
ued hardening of the claims of state governments over water and water-related 
infrastructure in ways that deepen microprocesses of the centralization of 
state authority. Such dynamics are well illustrated in an interstate dispute 
between Tamil Nadu and its third neighbor, the state of Kerala. 


Infrastructural Security and the Mullaperiyar Dam 
Conflict between Tamil Nadu and Kerala 


On March 14, 2014, a team of engineers from Tamil Nadu’s Public Works 
Department attempted to begin work on repairs of the floor of the Mulla- 
periyar Dam in Kerala. The engineers’ work was halted after protests from 
Kerala’s irrigation department despite the PWD’s arguments that they had 
received permission from the Kerala Forests and Wildlife Department.” 
Kerala’s objection was that the maintenance work was aimed at strength- 
ening the dam—an issue related to a long-standing dispute between the two 
states that was under adjudication with the Supreme Court. The dispute was 
marked by a unique set of circumstances, in which the dam was located in 
Kerala but owned and operated by Tamil Nadu. Kerala had been raising issues 
regarding the safety of the dam and had been trying to decommission it, while 
Tamil Nadu was attempting to press for the dam to operate at a water-level 
height of 152 feet. On May 14, 2014, the Supreme Court delivered a verdict in 
favor of Tamil Nadu. However, the court decision has not produced either 
state or societal consent within Kerala. The result has been a legal resolution 
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of this interstate dispute but a concurrent securitization of the infrastruc- 
ture that has produced distrust and conflict between the two states. 

The Kerala-Tamil Nadu dispute is shaped by both similarities and dif- 
ferences from the two other major cases of interstate water agreements and 
disputes that Tamil Nadu has had with its neighboring states. As with the 
Cauvery case, the contours of contemporary conflict have been shaped by 
the historical policies of the colonial state. However, in terms of the sub- 
stance of the matter under consideration, the dam has stronger parallels 
with the Telugu Ganga Project, as it is an infrastructural project that must 
be managed between the two states. The issue at hand is not a dispute over 
water sharing but a dispute over the management of water infrastructure. 
Finally, underlying the overt focus on safety are political-economic interests 
in both states. In Tamil Nadu, an explicit reliance on water from the dam for 
both irrigation and drinking water in the context of systemic water insecu- 
rity heightened by Tamil Nadu’s lack of control of river waters has hardened 
its attempts at gaining full control of the dam and its water height. Mean- 
while, in Kerala, more nuanced interests in land and tourism in the context of 
liberalization intersect with its genuine concerns over the safety of the dam. 

The Mullaperiyar Dam was constructed by the British colonial state in 
the second half of the nineteenth century and was specifically designed to 
divert waters from the Periyar River to serve the irrigation needs of Madurai 
in the Madras Presidency. After a prolonged set of negotiations, in 1886, the 
colonial state entered into a 999 lease agreement with the princely state of 
Travancore that allowed the British to lease the land needed, construct the 
dam, and maintain full ownership and control of its operation. This struc- 
ture of ownership and operation was carried over into the postcolonial 
period, with Tamil Nadu owning and operating the dam under the terms of 
the 999 lease. As with the Cauvery case, the terms of this arrangement 
mirrored the relationship of power between the British state and the inde- 
pendent princely states in the colonial period. However, in contrast to the 
Cauvery case, there has been no political-economic conflict over the sharing 
of the Periyar River. Unlike Kerala, Tamil Nadu has a heavy dependence on 
water provided by the dam for irrigation needs as well as for hydroelectric 
power generation, which Tamil Nadu began in 1959 (Thateyus, Dhanaseeli, 
and Vanitha 2013). Tamil Nadu’s dependence on resources from the dam has 
only intensified with the growing challenge of water scarcity. For instance, 
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the city of Madurai, Tamil Nadu’s third-largest city, has begun planning to 
use water from this source to meet its growing drinking water needs.” The 
agreement between the two states was then successfully renegotiated in 1970, 
with Tamil Nadu providing Kerala with fishing rights and Kerala agreeing 
to Tamil Nadu’s right to construct facilities for power generation (Supreme 
Court judgment, 2014). As with the case of the Andhra Pradesh agreement, 
the two states were able to negotiate an agreement that merged their economic 
interests at the time. 

The dispute between the two states was first sparked in 1979 when con- 
cerns about the safety of the dam began to take root in the public sphere in 
Kerala. Media reports in Kerala first began publicizing damage in the dam 
that was causing leakage (Madhusoodhanan and Sreeja 2010). The publicized 
damage, in conjunction with fears of the effects of an earthquake after a per- 
ilous dam failure caused by an earthquake in Gujarat in 1979, produced both 
societal and governmental concerns about the Mullaperiyar Dam. In response 
to a request from the government of Kerala, the Central Water Commission 
(CWC) conducted a series of inspections and subsequently instructed the 
Tamil Nadu government to engage in strengthening measures for the dam. 
At this time, the CWC recommended that the water-level height of the dam 
be kept at 136 feet until the strengthening work had been completed (Supreme 
Court judgment, 2014). This question of the height of the water level has 
become one of the central sources of contention in the dispute. 

As with the Cauvery River dispute, years of adjudication, the politiciza- 
tion of the issue by both political parties and civil society organizations, 
and a complex set of political-economic factors has transformed this issue 
of dam maintenance into a decades-long dispute between the two states. The 
intensification of the conflict occurred in the late 1990s, after Tamil Nadu 
had completed the dam-strengthening measures and requested that the 
height of the dam be raised. The two states could not come to an agreement 
about raising the height of the water level, and Tamil Nadu eventually filed a 
petition in the High Court in 1998. This sparked a familiar chain of events 
comprising legal proceedings, state governmental maneuvers, increasingly 
inflamed political rhetoric, and public and social protests in both states until 
a final Supreme Court verdict deemed the dam safe and allowed Tamil Nadu 
to raise the water to 142 feet with the possibility of further raising the level 
to its earlier 2006 judgment of 152 feet. As with the Cauvery River dispute, 
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existing scholarly work and media reports document in detail the history of 
the legal proceedings, the various political postures by political leaders, and 
protests by social groups. As I have noted, this interstate dispute is distinc- 
tive from the Cauvery case since it is centered on the management of infra- 
structure rather than river sharing. This distinction allowed the Supreme 
Court to claim full purview of the case in lieu of the tribunal process. Never- 
theless, there are striking parallels between the two disputes in the underly- 
ing institutional and political-economic contradictions that play out in visible 
ways in court proceedings and political conflict in the public sphere. 

The judicial and political conflicts between Tamil Nadu and Karnataka 
began unfolding in a context where policies of economic liberalization were 
accelerating with a significant shift at both the national and state levels in the 
1990s. Such policies deepened the political and economic stakes in both 
states. As we have seen, in the case of Tamil Nadu, increasing pressures on 
water resources were created by continued urbanization. Both city needs for 
drinking water and industrial uses were intensified by urbanization and 
economic development. The intersection of such factors with the pressures 
of being a lower riparian state with unresolved water issues with its other 
two neighbors significantly increased the political stakes of control of the 
dam for Tamil Nadu. In the context of the three sets of interstate relations 
between Tamil Nadu and its neighbors, the Mullaperiyar Dam is the only 
case where Tamil Nadu has full ownership and control of the infrastructure 
in question. In the case of Kerala, while the public’s safety concerns were 
genuine, the question of the water height also came with a set of less visible 
but important economic factors. The area around the Mullaperiyar Dam is a 
lucrative tourist area in an economy where a new embrace of globalization 
has heightened the importance of sectors of the economy such as tourism. A 
report commissioned by Kerala found that there would be a negative impact 
on revenues from tourism in the area (cited in Madhusoodan and Sreeja 
2010, 21). The dam also has potential implications for the generation of hydro- 
power for Kerala, as the Mullaperiyar Dam could potentially draw away 
water from a neighboring hydro dam in the district.” With the restraint on 
the height of the dam at 136 feet, numerous local businesses had cropped up 
in the 1980s and 1990s; raising the height of the dam meant a submergence 
of these businesses and a loss of the land. Policies of economic liberaliza- 
tion thus accentuated the stakes over two of the most scarce and valuable 


commodities—land and water. 
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The competing pressures that undergird the conflict over the dam once 
again stem from the ways in which state policies have promoted a set of 
economic policies at both the national and the local state level without pro- 
viding an adequate institutional framework that can effectively manage 
economic and political relationships between states as they cope with the 
effects of such policies at the local level. Conflicts stemming from the scarcity 
of land and water are once again intensified by the weakness of regulatory 
mechanisms that can promote interstate cooperation. Critics of legal pro- 
ceedings around such interstate disputes have expressed concerns about over- 
reach of the Supreme Court in cases such as the Cauvery dispute and the 
Mullaperiyar Dam conflict (Iyer 2010). However, as with the Cauvery case, 
the court in effect stepped into a vacuum produced by the absence of effective 
national institutional mechanisms that could manage the effects of its eco- 
nomic policies. For instance, in the case of the Mullaperiyar issue, the evalu- 
ation of dam safety was conducted by Expert Committees set up by the central 
government only at the direction by the Supreme Court. Yet in 1979, the 
Government of India had set up the Dam Safety Organisation in the Central 
Water Commission “to locate causes of potential distress affecting safety of 
dams and allied structures and to advise/guide State governments in provid- 
ing suitable remedial measure” (MWR 1987). As with the case of the River 
Boards Act in the Cauvery case, this regulatory central government institu- 
tion did not have the substantive mechanisms that could allow it to provide 
a foundation for reconciliation between Kerala and Tamil Nadu. Once again, 
the formation of Expert Committees and technical discussions of safety could 
only occur after processes of adjudication and mobilization around such 
judgments had politicized the technical data. 

The institutional deficiencies of the state’s regulatory frameworks that 
have catalyzed a more active role of the Supreme Court at the national level 
have also accentuated the divide between legal and sociopolitical terrains of 
power and authority. In contrast to the Cauvery Tribunal award, the Supreme 
Court judgment has been both binding and enforceable because of Tamil 
Nadu’s ownership and control of the dam. However, the formal resolution 
of the case has not produced a corresponding political or societal form of 
consent to the judgment in Kerala. Mobilization over the dam’s safety has 
been shaped by a complex mix of political interests, social movements, and 
media narratives. The politicization of dam safety, for instance, must be 


understood in the context of a broader national sociopolitical field in India 
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that witnessed growing environmental movements mobilizing against the 
impact of the dam.” The initial petition filed in Kerala to stop the raising of 
the dam height level was filed by a civil society environmental organization, 
the Mullaperiyar Environmental Protection Forum (SCI 2006). State govern- 
mental action in Kerala, including a 2006 ordinance that sought to nullify 
the 2006 Supreme Court verdict (by limiting the height to 136 feet after the 
2006 decision allowed for the water level to be increased), is often in part a 
response to social and political pressure from movements and actors within 
civil society. Similarly, farmers’ protests in Tamil Nadu have broken out at 
various points when farmers have been faced with the threat of water sup- 
plies from the dam being denied for their crops.*” 

Indeed, pressure from societal actors, including the media, can restrain 
state governments from opening up space for interstate cooperation. A vivid 
example of this was evident when Kerala’s newly elected chief minister Pina- 
rayi Vijayan made a public statement suggesting that the question of the 
safety of the Mullaperiyar Dam was settled by the Supreme Court and that 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala should resolve these issues through bilateral talks. 
The comments were immediately politicized within the public sphere with 
the opposition party’s leader saying that the chief minister’s “new stand was 
against the pulse of the people of the State.”*! The chief minister was soon 
compelled to reverse his position, and public contestation over dam safety 
has continued in both states. The political limits on the agency of state offi- 
cials at the local level play a significant role in shaping broader outcomes at 
the interstate and national level. The representation of the “pulse of the peo- 
ple” foregrounds the embeddedness of states within civil society. Local state 
actors respond to varying political and social pressures. Farmers (who are 
themselves a varied group) require irrigation water for their livelihoods, 
while urban residents in cities need drinking water. Meanwhile, formal civil 
society institutions such as NGOs and the media (often located in cities that 
have become powerful sites of investment in postliberalization India) have 
an important impact on public discourses. State actors weigh these compet- 
ing demands based on political and electoral calculations. 

In the absence of productive interstate negotiations of the kind attempted 
by the Cauvery Family initiative, such political and societal pressures, along 
with real concerns of security and livelihood in both states, remain latent 
sources of conflict. In periods of crisis, the absence of adequate interstate 


institutional frameworks of cooperation can produce serious consequences. 
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The underlying volatility of the conflict was vividly brought to light during 
historic floods in Kerala in 2018, when the height of water in the dam became 
a point of contention in the midst of severe crisis. The 2018 floods in Kerala 
have been widely described as the worst floods in the state since the historic 
flood in 1924. The floods claimed at least 417 lives and produced widespread 
destruction of livelihoods and property in both rural and urban areas. While 
the flooding of Kochi’s (formally known as the city of Cochin) major airport 
provided a visual symbol of urban flooding (with the airport closed for a 
period of two weeks), the entire state was severely affected. Idduki District in 
the western Ghats was particularly hard hit. A combination of flooding, 
landslides, and communications and power failures fully isolated the district 
and compounded the devastating effects on the area. In the midst of this 
calamitous set of events, the Mullaperiyar Dam, which is located in Idduki 
District, became a source of heightened anxiety in Kerala. While the Mulla- 
periyar Dam can draw 2,300 cusecs (cubic feet per second) from the reservoir 
for irrigation, the inflow of water had reached 20,508 cusecs. The matter at 
hand was of critical import for Idduki, as the overflow of water from the 
dam would drain into the Idduki Reservoir. 

The institutional and political dynamics of the crisis followed the pat- 
tern of earlier processes. During the height of the crisis, consistent with the 
institutional pattern of interstate governance, the Supreme Court inter- 
vened and asked Tamil Nadu to reduce the water level from 142 to 139 feet.” 
Tamil Nadu’s chief minister responded with the defensive reaction that the 
dam was safe at 142 feet and was not the cause of the floods, pointing to the 
fact that the dam’s water level had reached only 140 feet. Kerala, on the other 
hand, blamed the lack of centralized coordination and the dam’s water 
levels for exacerbating the floods with sudden releases from the dam that 
forced the release of water from the Idduki Reservoir.” The inadequacy of 
the interstate institutional framework of cooperation was brought into 
sharp view at the height of the crisis, as the Supreme Court directed the 
National Committee for Crisis Management to review the possibility of 
reducing the dam’s water level. Directing the various governmental levels 
to respond effectively, the Supreme Court acknowledged its own inade- 
quacy in the midst of the crisis. As one report noted, “The court said it 
need not be overemphasized to state it was not an expert to issue any kind 
of guidelines to manage a situation of the present nature.”** While Tamil 
Nadu later accepted the National Committee’s recommendation to lower 
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the water level to 139 feet, the significance of the political tensions and 
institutional regulatory shortfalls that I have been analyzing come into 
stark view through the serious consequences in the context of this kind of 
disaster management. 

Such conflicts over water infrastructure, as I have noted earlier, are not 
inevitable—nor do they have to lead to insurmountable animosity between 
neighboring states. Rather, they are products of an accumulated history of 
state policies and institutional deficiencies. Consider the complex nature 
of the relationship between Tamil Nadu and Kerala. Shared economic ties 
between Tamil Nadu and Kerala, for instance, have in the past provided the 
underpinning for Tamil Nadu’s effective use of a boycott during the dispute 
of the Mullaperiyar Dam in 2006 (Madhusoodhanan and Sreeja 2010, 20). 
Kerala’s reliance on low-cost agricultural products from Tamil Nadu meant 
that the boycott had a serious impact on its population. While this serves as 
an instance of the deterioration of relations between the states, it also high- 
lights the various relationships and mutual forms of dependencies that exist 
between them. The two states have cooperated over other water-sharing issues, 
as they relied on each other for water sharing even during the prolonged dis- 
pute over the dam. They have also constructively worked together in sharing 
water through the Parambikulum-Aliyar Project (PAP). As with the case of 
the Telugu Ganga Project, the PAP has been managed by an institutional 
structure, the Joint River Water Regulation Board, which meets regularly in 
ways that keep open lines of communication between the states.” Mean- 
while, the Siruvani Dam in Kerala has served as a source of drinking water 
for the major city of Coimbatore, in Tamil Nadu. The two states have been 
able to engage in negotiations that build on such mutual dependencies. In 
the context of drought periods, the states have struck deals to release water 
from PAP to Kerala and from the Siruvani Dam for Coimbatore’s drinking 
water supply needs.** Such spaces for interstate cooperation are increas- 
ingly critical as the conjunctural effects of economic development, climate 
change, and natural stresses will continue to provide acute stresses on 
shared resources between states. 

When interstate cooperation and dialogue stall or break down, as they 
have in the context of the Mullaperiyar Dam, the absence of effective 
national institutions needed to mediate relationships produce a more vola- 
tile form of securitization of water infrastructure. State governments turn to 


the coercive dimensions of state power, such as the police and security forces, 
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when national institutional mechanisms for conciliation are absent. The 
centralization of local state governmental authority in this context begins 
to take on characteristics of the security state. For instance, the conflict 
between the two states over the dam has not been confined to courtrooms or 
ministerial meetings but has played out through increasingly tense relation- 
ships between local bureaucratic and technical officials who are tasked with 
the management of infrastructure. While the dam is fully owned and oper- 
ated by Tamil Nadu, the Kerala police have guarded the structure. During 
periods of tension in the course of the conflict, this has meant that employ- 
ees of Tamil Nadu’s Public Works Department have encountered hostility— 
in some cases through attacks on their technical work and in rarer instances 
through attacks on their physical well-being.” As the collection of data on 
the safety of the dam has become politicized, officials from both state gov- 
ernments have sought to limit access of technical officials and research 
teams from the other side.” The intensity of mistrust at the local level has 
been such that individuals have also been accused of serving as spies.” 

Such animosity at the local level poses a significant challenge to the con- 
tinued interstate cooperation required between the states after the legal res- 
olution of the water-level height in the Supreme Court. After the Supreme 
Court verdict, Tamil Nadu filed a request for the deployment of security 
from the Central Industrial Security Force to facilitate the operation of the 
dam, and Kerala, in response, made plans to open a full-fledged police sta- 
tion near the dam.*° While Tamil Nadu later withdrew the request after it 
was rejected by the Supreme Court, the action illustrates the securitization 
of the dam’s operation.“ As with the Cauvery case, the terrain of law and 
adjudication does not provide a sufficient basis for reconciliation when it is 
not accompanied by concrete mechanisms for future cooperation. Kerala 
has continued to make public protestations about the water-level height 
(which, at the time of writing, is at 142 feet). Meanwhile, Tamil Nadu contin- 
ues to press for raising the water-level height to its earlier full height of 152 feet, 
given its escalating challenges of water scarcity during drought periods. 

This case of water infrastructure has become the basis for competing con- 
ceptions of security. In Kerala, entrenched fears about the safety of the dam 
have become woven into public views of the security of the state’s residents. 
In Tamil Nadu, continual public anxieties about water supplies have become 
fundamental elements of the security of both urban and rural residents who 
rely on water from the dam for drinking supplies and agricultural needs. 
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The securitization of the dam through policing practices by representatives 
of both local state officials and local communities across the border fills in 
the vacuum of sustainable and effective institutional practices that can build 
trust and cooperation between the two states. The establishment of such 
institutional mechanisms is crucial to prevent infrastructural politics from 
becoming overdetermined flashpoints that overwhelm the mutual depen- 
dencies and shared interests that undergird interstate relations in postliber- 
alization India. In the face of weak national regulatory mechanisms, local 
state governments increase their claims of sovereign authority over water 


and water-related infrastructure. 


Tamil Nadu’s riparian position has placed it in a geographical context where 
the management of water resources has enmeshed the state in ongoing inter- 
state negotiations with all three of its neighbors. Taken together, the three 
major cases of interstate negotiations and disputes examined here reveal 
the dynamics of federalized state authority over water in the postliberaliza- 
tion period. The historical legacies of both colonial rule and the impact of 
planned development in the early decades of independence have produced 
enduring political-economic structures that place political strains on the 
federal management of water resources in southern India. These strains have 
been deepened in the postliberalization period—water-intensive irrigation 
needs now compete with processes of urbanization and national policies 
that have encouraged states to accelerate power production through sources 
such as hydropower and aggressively pursue investment in new industries 
that add new demands on water resources. Such economic policies have 
intensified interstate competition for water resources without institutional- 
izing regulatory mechanisms that can promote interstate cooperation over 
shared resources. 

The dynamics of centralization and decentralization play out in complex 
and contradictory ways. The hollowed-out nature of the regulatory state at 
the national level has increased the importance of local state actors—a pro- 
cess that is a byproduct of state incapacity at the center of the federal sys- 
tem and not a sign of a designed set of policy reforms or a democratic 
process of decentralization. Meanwhile, the dynamics of interstate conflicts 
and electoral and political pressures on state governments have meant that 


state governments have intensified their claims of authority on water and 
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water-related infrastructure. Such claims are subtle signs of new forms of cen- 
tralized authority over water resources that are taking root at the local level. 

The cases analyzed here point to a nuanced set of processes that are 
shaping the centralized control of water at the local level. We have seen that 
interstate disputes conceal more complex conflicts between different users 
within states. The territorial nature of interstate disputes and negotiations 
in effect conceals the crucial differences of interests between different water 
users in liberalizing India. The pressures on water resources and the phe- 
nomenon of water scarcity are themselves shaped by changing patterns 
of urbanization, investment, and development that are effects of policies of 
economic reforms. In the context of reforms that have accentuated a city- 
based model of growth, the realm of local urban governance becomes a 
central site for an understanding of the governance of water in the postliber- 
alization period. 


CHAPTER 4 


Regulatory Extraction, Inequality, 


and the Water Bureaucracy in Chennai 


CITIES IN INDIA REPRESENT CRITICAL SITES FOR AN UNDERSTANDING 
of how institutional reforms have shaped the governance of water in the post- 
liberalization period. Policies of economic reform have intensified the polit- 
ical and economic power of metropolitan urban centers. Reforms of the 
governance of water produce a redistribution of state power that is shaped 
by this ascendancy of a city-based model of development. On the one hand, 
reforms expand the centralized authority of some city-oriented agencies of 
the water bureaucracy. On the other hand, policies of decentralization target 
small towns and rural areas in ways that both reflect the political and eco- 
nomic weaknesses of these localities and intensify the control of local state 
governmental authorities over these areas. The realm of urban governance 
thus tells us a story about the postliberalization state—one that speaks to a 
broader set of changes in the underlying relationship between the city, small 
towns, and rural areas. 

While urbanization has been accelerating and small towns in India have 
been growing in both number and economic importance, the major metropol- 
itan cities and their environs—Mumbai, Delhi, Bengaluru, Kolkata, Chennai, 
Hyderabad, and Ahmedabad—remain the central sites for the implementation 
of economic policies of liberalization, the concentration of wealth and invest- 
ment, the centers for population growth, and the locus of political power. In 
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this context, metropolitan cities do not represent bounded urban sites that are 
limited to the territorialized administrative boundaries of metropolitan cities. 
Cities are microcosms of global-national patterns of reform and are spatial 
sites that are deeply imbricated in interconnected social and economic rela- 
tionships with both the urbanizing communities that populate their immedi- 
ate peripheries and distant rural localities that appear far from their borders. 
These shifts take place in a context where increasing demands on often scarce 
water resources for drinking water, agricultural, and industrial needs in the 
postliberalization period are deepening the pressures on water bureaucracies. 
Urbanization has been producing new strains on scarce water resources and 
water-related infrastructure. 

Consider the following example of some of the challenges that Chennai has 
faced in the context of oscillating pressures of floods and droughts. Chem- 
barambakkam Reservoir is one of the three major reservoirs that supply water 
to the city of Chennai. In December 2015, delays in opening the sluice gates of 
the reservoir were widely reported to have been a key factor in producing his- 
toric flooding in Chennai during a four-day period of unprecedented heavy 
rainfall.' Two years later, in a period of unprecedented drought, the assistant 
engineer who was responsible for managing the gates pointed to the depleted 
reservoir and reflected on the stress and anxiety he had experienced during 
the flood. He had spent ten days monitoring the water levels on his own while 
facing the grave possibility that a breach in the reservoir would cause a cata- 
strophic flood. He recounted the consistent phone calls from governmental 
officials and the fear he felt that he would be blamed if the reservoir were 
breached (interview and field visit, January 19, 2017). The reservoir lies at the 
edge of Chennai and is surrounded by numerous small towns and urbanizing 
localities that are classified as the “peri-urban” areas that often appear as the 
unplanned outgrowths of metropolitan cities in India. Had the reservoir col- 
lapsed, the flooding would have been catastrophic for these localities. In the 
context of the dwindling water supplies of the drought-affected reservoir that 
we were looking at, the engineer's memory of the flood was laced with irony. 

This anecdote encapsulates the entangled story of state practices and the 
patterns and contradictions that shape and constrain governance over water 
and water infrastructure. The misjudgment of local state officials on the 
opening of the sluice gates that acerbated the flooding in Chennai points to 


the serious implications of bureaucratic action—and inaction. The dwindling 
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levels of water in the reservoir, two years later, point to the strains on the 
state during periods of water scarcity, as it must manage the growing 
demands for water from a heavily urbanized city whose boundaries have 
been steadily expanding. Underlying this account of the pressures during 
times of what appear to be “natural” calamities of flooding and drought are 
deeper structural pressures that various models of urban development 
have placed on the city. Expanding development on wetlands has increased 
the severity of the floods, as there are no natural drainage areas to catch the 
water. These processes of urban development have in turn increased 
demands for water for drinking supplies and agricultural needs, as well as 
for industries, as private investment has expanded in Tamil Nadu over past 
decades. Meanwhile, broader human developmental activities that may be 
shifting weather patterns and producing natural phenomena such as failed 
monsoons create unpredictable strains on the state and on its ability to man- 
age competing demands in times of water scarcity. 

As I stood with a group of engineers from the Public Works Department 
listening to them discuss the weight of these strains, another assistant engi- 
neer commented on how much the surrounding areas had changed over the 
past two decades. Pointing to these areas, the engineer commented, “This 
was all agricultural before. In the 1990s, the government said, ‘Let it become 
urbanized” (interview and field visit, January 19, 2017). The assistant engi- 
neer was suggesting that the government began tacitly withdrawing sup- 
port for the surrounding agricultural communities and in effect allowed the 
urbanization to occur. What appears as a disorganized urban outgrowth of 
the city of Chennai was in fact shaped by state decisions on the allocation 
and withdrawal of resources. The offhand comment, “The government said, 
‘Let it become urbanized,” provides a microinstance of the centralized author- 
ity of state governments over the reallocation of water resources. We see here 
the often hidden intentionality of the withdrawal of the state—in this case 
through stopping the procurement of agricultural products that often sus- 
tains agricultural communities. 

In this example, the removal of state support did not embody a transi- 
tion from the centralized state support of the developmental state to the 
kind of decentralized model of governance that is conventionally associated 
with reforms. Rather, the withdrawal of support reflected a reorientation of 
centralized state authority and a shift of the state’s resources away from the 
agricultural communities. The state does not abandon but restructures its 
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welfarist framework—it produces a redistributive shift that reallocates 
water resources to privileged groups within wealthier urban centers. This 
accentuates long-standing socioeconomic inequalities within urban centers 
while deepening new divides between larger urban areas and smaller rural 
and urban towns. Institutional reforms in the process produce or intensify 
inequalities, such as those of class, locality, caste, and gender. 

Institutional reforms provide the mechanisms of regulatory extraction that 
produce differential access to water resources and intensify these relationships 
of power both within and between urban and rural communities. Institutions 
are the heart of governance, and they have the capacity to ameliorate, repro- 
duce, or intensify inequalities. In the postliberalization era, patterns of 
inequality are produced and intensified by institutional reforms that give 
some city-oriented state agencies new forms of authority while weakening 
other bureaucratic agencies. Policies of reform in this context produce an 
institutional redistribution of authority rather than a framework of decentral- 
ized or participatory governance. Meanwhile, policies of decentralization 
tend to target small towns and rural areas that are politically and economi- 
cally weaker than metropolitan cities. Reforms in effect produce a form of 
differential decentralization that embodies these underlying relationships 
of power. In this process, regulatory reform is transformed into a process of 
regulatory extraction that encodes relationships of power both within and 


between urban and rural communities. 


Reforming Chennai’s Water Bureaucracy 


Chennai’s water bureaucracy has experienced significant shifts in its insti- 
tutional landscape in the postindependence period. The state government 
embarked on a significant program of reform, the Tamil Nadu Water 
Resources Consolidation Project, through a $282.9 million loan funded by the 
World Bank from 1995 to 2004 (WB 1995}; the total project cost was $491 mil- 
lion). The project was one of only three set up in states that sought to imple- 
ment the Bank’s new integrated water resources management approach in 
the early stages of liberalization in India (WB 1995); the other states were 
Odisha and Haryana). The project engaged in a comprehensive reorganiza- 
tion of the management of Tamil Nadu’s water resources along the lines of 
conventional dominant global models that have emphasized the moderni- 


zation of irrigation systems, technocratic improvements in the management 
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of water resources, and the creation of participatory frameworks through 
Water Users’ Associations. A key dimension of the reorganization was a shift 
to water planning based on river basins that would cut across various water 
users. Indeed, as we will see, the project has reshaped institutions as well as 
created new organizations and state practices at both the state and local com- 
munity level. More significantly, such shifts toward new regulatory mecha- 
nisms have in turn produced new forms of centralization that complicate the 
policies and rhetoric of decentralization. First, reforms have mirrored broader 
patterns that have characterized this kind of institutional regulatory trans- 
plant. These new regulatory practices have simply been molded onto existing 
institutional relationships and practices through a form of regulatory “shell” 
that is often the reality of global institutional transfers (Dubash and Morgan 
2013). In this context, new regulatory practices have been shaped by the rela- 
tionships of power between the various institutions that make up the water 
bureaucracy and by the underlying political-economic structures of develop- 
ment. These are the key dynamics of reform rather than the idealized global 
norms of accountability and technocratic and participatory efficiency of 
global institutions such as the World Bank. Second, and more significantly, 
policies of institutional reform have provided the means for new forms of cen- 
tralization. The Bank’s turn toward an emphasis on state accountability and 
ownership of reforms has produced the institutional scaffolding—through 
policy, legislative, and organizational changes—that has consolidated modes 
of centralized state authority over water. 

Within Tamil Nadu’s institutional landscape, the Public Works Depart- 
ment has retained control over irrigation as well as over the regulation and 
storage of water. Tamil Nadu’s Public Works Department, in keeping with 
the historical weight of its institutional authority, is the only such depart- 
ment in the country with control over irrigation. This preservation of author- 
ity has meant that the PWD has remained a leading institutional actor within 
the water bureaucracy. However, the PWD’s institutional monopoly has 
also been weakened by various phases of institutional reform. The first phase 
of institutional restructuring that significantly shaped Tamil Nadu’s water 
bureaucracy took place in the 1970s. A major set of institutional changes in 
the 1970s restructured the Public Works Department (PWD) through the 
splitting off of drinking water supply needs for both rural and urban areas. 
Chennai’s water supply and sewerage needs were placed under the newly 
formed Chennai Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage Board (CMWSSB, 
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more commonly known as Metrowater) in 1978, and the state’s water supply 
was placed under the purview of the Tamil Nadu Water Supply and Drain- 
age Board (TWAD) in 1970. Meanwhile, the Chennai Municipal Council 
has also remained an important actor in this field, as it has maintained con- 
trol over storm drainage management as well as the management of urban 
development, which has a direct impact on water management. Water man- 
agement in the state, once under the sole purview of the historical, imperi- 
ous institution the Public Works Department, is now shaped by a mosaic of 
institutions with distinctive yet interconnected and overlapping functions 
(see figure 4.1). 

Institutional reforms that have taken place since the 1990s have continued 
their focus on regulatory reform. The emphasis on institutional restructur- 
ing has in large part stemmed from the fact that water resources have long 
been overutilized in the state. Consider, for instance, the assessment of the 
external consultancy firm that was hired for Tamil Nadu’s Water Resources 
Consolidation Project. The firm recommended that the project focus on 
“upgrading technical and management skills” since “Tamil Nadu has devel- 
oped its surface and groundwater resources almost to physical limits” (WRO 
1996). The PWD was consequently reorganized, and the Buildings and Water 
Resources wings of the department were split into separate organizations. 
Given that water resources in the state were already overexploited, World 
Bank-sponsored reforms focused on institutional reorganization that could 
enhance the management of water resources. As the stated objectives of 
the Water Resources Consolidation Project noted, “Under the project, a 
formerly construction oriented Public Works Department (PWD) would be 
refocused and strengthened as a state water agency responsible for multi- 
use water planning and for providing irrigation, drainage, flood control 
and bulk water supply services. Expenditures would be refocused to empha- 
size maintenance and modernization of existing facilities, and beneficiary 
participation linked with cost recovery would be integral to the service 
improvements” (WB 1995a, 1). To that end, the project successfully led to the 
establishment of a new regulatory organization within the PWD, the Water 
Resources Organisation. The reorganization along four regions in the state 
(Chennai, Madurai, Trichi, and Coimbatore), each with its own chief engi- 
neer, was specifically aimed at deepening the decentralization of water gov- 
ernance.” The focus of the Water Resources Organisation was specifically 
geared toward what the government would term “the effective management 
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Government of 


Tamil Nadu 
Revenue Chennai Metropolitan Municipal Administration Public Works 
Department Development and Water Supply (MAWS) Department 
Authority (PWD) 
Tamil Nadu Water Supply Metrowater Water Resources 
and Drainage Board Organisation 
(TWAD) (WRO) 


FIGURE 4.1. Chennai’s Water Bureaucracy, identifying the major bureaucratic 
organizations and their administrative reporting lines in Chennai’s water 
bureaucracy 


and distribution of Surface and Ground Water for its optimum utilization in 
a rational and scientific manner by all water using sectors.” 

Despite these endeavors aimed at improving and rationalizing institutional 
practices through regulatory reform, water governance has been shaped by 
the historical legacies of bureaucratic organizations as well as the domestic 
political and economic priorities of Chennai’s regime of governance. Con- 
sider, for instance, the ways in which periodic flooding in Chennai has been 
affected by relationships between key bureaucratic organizations. The rapid 
pace of urbanization in Chennai began in the 1970s (see table 4.1).* In a pre- 
cursor to the historic 2015 floods, Chennai experienced extreme flooding 
in 1976 in large part due to drainage problems as a result of urbanization 
(MMDA 1993, 2-3). Chennai’s stormwater drainage system is laid alongside 
the edge of roads rather than underground, and there are “numerous cross- 
connections between the foul and stormwater systems” (6-2). While the 
newly formed Metrowater was given authority over Chennai’s sewer sys- 
tem, stormwater drains remained within the purview of the Madras Metro- 
politan Corporation. As a Madras Metropolitan Development Authority 
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TABLE 4.1. Urbanization in Tamil Nadu 


Rural 
Decadal population Urban 
Urban urban addedduring population # of 
population Shareofurban growth thedecade added during urban 
Year (millions) population (%) rates (%) the decade (%) towns 
1901 2.72 14.15 = = = 133 
1911 3.15 15.07 15,51 — — 162 
1921 3:25 15.02 8.86 61.57 13.63 189 
1931 4.23 18.02 23.40 56.48 53.28 222 
1941 5.17 19.7 22.30 66.26 33.74 257 
1951 7.33 24.35 8.39 43.92 56.08 297 
1961 8.99 26.69 22.59 53.56 46.44 339 
1971 12.46 30.26 38.64 53.79 46.25 439 
1981 15.95 32.95 27.98 51.63 48.37 434 
1991 19.07 34.65 19.59 58.05 41.95 469 
2001 27.48 44.04 44.06 -28.41 128.41 832 
2011 34.95 48.45 27.16 23.29 76.80 1097 


SOURCE: Government of Tamil Nadu, “Urban Scenario in Tamil Nadu Census of India,” www.tn.gov.in/cma 


/Urban-Report.pdf and Census of India 2011 (Chennai 2021 population was estimated at 8.65 million). 


report on stormwater drainage noted, a proposal to transfer the management 
of stormwater drainage to Metrowater was opposed by the Madras Metro- 
politan Corporation (MMC) because the MMC was in charge of road infra- 
structure, which was in turn dependent on the functioning of the roadside 
drainage system, given that the system is laid along the edge of the roads 
rather than underground (6-2). As the report went on to note, stormwater 
drainage was underfunded and was the lowest priority for the MMC (6-3). 
The report notes similar smaller institutional fractures in the management 
of water-related matters between the MMC, Metrowater, and the PWD. For 
instance, all three entities were embroiled in small-scale disputes over the 
control and management of arterial drains. While arterial drains that would 
flow into rivers were the responsibility of the PWD, the MMC and the PWD 
were competing for authority over the management of drains that were 
receiving outfall from stormwater drains. Meanwhile, according to the report, 
foul sewage, which was under the purview of Metrowater, was at times “dis- 
charged illegally by users to arterial drains and to channels maintained by 
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PWD” (6-3). Such forms of competitiveness and the impetus that bureau- 
cratic organizations feel to protect their spheres of authority are, of course, 
an intrinsic element of all institutional landscapes. However, they also shed 
light on the ways in which the historically contingent material nature of infra- 
structure can both deepen and be shaped by such institutional cleavages. In 
this instance, the specific kinds of connections between the stormwater 
drainage system, the sewer system, and roadways deepened the obstacles to 
reorganizing the management of the stormwater drainage system in ways 
that could provide more effective flood control. 

Meanwhile, the deeper underlying institutional division that is noted in 
the government report has to do with the primary cause of heightened prob- 
lems with the stormwater drainage system, which it identifies as the “rapid 
pace of urbanization” (MMDA 1993, 2-3). While the report reproduces a 
familiar state discourse on the problem of “encroachments” on rivers that 
affect flood drainage, it also points to problems with the construction of the 
Mass Rapid Transit system, which had just begun in the early 1990s, as well 
as the spread of “impermeable surfaces,” such as buildings, roads, and pave- 
ments, which were intensifying the threat of flooding and which, over two 
decades later, would lead to the historic 2015 flood that brought the entire 
city to a standstill. 

What is of critical significance in this story of institutional cleavages over 
infrastructure management is the ways in which the emphasis on decentral- 
ization in effect provides both the institutional and political space for the 
policies of urban development that strain the city’s water resources and 
infrastructure. While decentralization in this case was targeted at the water- 
related entities of the PWD, this process was accompanied by a centraliza- 
tion of power within other components of the state government, whose 
developmental agendas were being shaped by policies related to liberaliza- 
tion. The fraught institutional cleavage in this instance lies with the separa- 
tion between urban developmental decisions and activities placed under one 
of the major governmental bodies in the city, the Chennai Metropolitan 
Development Authority (CMDA) on the one hand and the various organiza- 
tions that make up the water bureaucracy on the other. Institutional reforms, 
such as the Water Resources Consolidation Project, that have been supported 
by global models of water management have treated the water bureaucracy 
as a closed system that can be isolated from state structures and policies that 
regulate land and development in the city. 
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Consider, for instance, the internal policy and strategy discussions of 
the Water Resources Organisation that were instituted through the Water 
Resources Consolidation Project reforms. The department’s evaluation of 
its policies and strategies focused on a broad and nuanced understanding of 
the structural problems posed by urban developmental practices. The most 
significant concerns of the WRO’s report were focused on the pressures of 
urbanization being produced by business interests in the real estate market. 
As the report noted, the encroachment of water bodies around the city, which 
were intensifying the strain on the city’s management of water resources, 
were being affected by fact that “the lucrative prices offered by the real estate 
businessman for the urban lands lure the agricultural land holders to sell 
their agricultural lands for housing purposes” (PWD 1994, 172). While the 
Tamil Nadu government had instituted laws to regulate the conversion of agri- 
cultural land to residential housing, the report noted that “in spite of these 
steps taken by the Government, the conversion of wetlands goes on in view 
of the high prices offered for the land” (173).° The division in institutional 
interests between the planning authorities of the government and the water 
bureaucracy are well illustrated in this acute assessment of the transforma- 
tion of the real estate market that was taking root as India began liberalizing 
its economy. Chennai’s IT corridor, for instance, was built across wetlands, 
while expanding residential developments have substantially encroached on 
floodplains in the metropolitan area. This process has continued to expand 
as urbanization has extended beyond the borders of the city. As one news 
report noted, “Planning permissions inside the Chennai Metropolitan Area 
(CMA) are based on whether the builder gets “No Objection’ certificates from 
Metrowater, electricity boards, traffic and fire services. However, a promoter 
building a 27-storeyed complex beyond Uthandi, outside CMA limits, will 
approach the directorate of town and country planning and local authorities 
who don’t thoroughly scrutinise the applications, says the official.” Indeed, 
in 2021, Tamil Nadu is now one of the most urbanized states in the country, 
with 48.4 percent of the population living in urban areas.* 

The WRO’s report further assesses the strains that unplanned urbaniza- 
tion have placed on the city’s water sources and supply in light of the reform 
policies that have actively encouraged state governments to attract and com- 
pete for investment. Growing industrial investment in the city began to inten- 
sify stresses on the city’s water supply, particularly with competing demands 


from industrial and residential consumers. In response, the Water Resources 
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Organisation recommended both prioritizing drinking water over industrial 
needs and creating new regulations on the establishment of new industries 
based on their water consumption needs that would “permit only industry 
that doesn’t require large quantity of water” (PWD 1994, 163). 

This synopsis of WRO policy evaluations and recommendations reveals 
a more heterogeneous bureaucratic field than do conventional unitary por- 
trayals of India’s bureaucracy either as essentially corrupt and in need of 
reform or replacement by private sector management or as a simple bureau- 
cratic arm of private sector interests. The WRO, in this context, was attempt- 
ing to execute its regulatory function. However, such regulatory attempts 
were foreclosed by the state government’s centralized push for investment in 
accordance with the broader global-national norms of liberalization. 

Such processes point to the deeper internal structural contradictions of 
the global norms of economic and institutional reforms that are trans- 
planted to contexts in non-Western countries. In this case, for instance, the 
Water Resources Organisation’s recommendations reflect a bureaucratic orga- 
nization that is working effectively and that is trying to manage the strains 
of developmental demands on scarce water resources. The WRO, in effect, is 
attempting here to perform its regulatory functions. However, the central 
obstacles to the organization’s effective institutional practice in this case lie 
not in any intrinsic bureaucratic dysfunction within the organization but in 
more powerful sections of the state bureaucracy that are pushing forward 
with urban developmental practices that have become highly lucrative in the 
postliberalization period. 

Consider another example of the internal contradictions within state 
bureaucracies. In response to the effects of rapid urbanization on water bod- 
ies, the Government of Tamil Nadu passed an order to regulate and restrict 
the conversion of agricultural land to housing sites (PWD 1994, 172; the 
law was passed in 1991). However, as the PWD’s Water Resources Organisa- 
tion would note in an internal report, while planning authorities needed 
prior agreement from the Agricultural department for such construction 
and were specifically meant to avoid building on wetlands, “In spite of these 
steps taken by the Government, the conversion of wetlands goes on in the view 
of the high prices offered for the land” (173). Equally significant was the fact 
that the order specifically exempted the construction of government buildings 
from this regulatory process (IWS 1994). The result has been that a number 


of “encroachments” on water bodies in and around the cities have been due 
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to the construction of government buildings that cannot be removed (inter- 
view with director, Centre for Water Resources, Anna University, January 11, 
2017). The water bureaucracy is placed in an institutional environment in 
which they have little control over the macroeconomic and developmental 
decisions that have been systematically straining the water supply of the 
city. There is a fracturing of the regulatory state that produces this structural 
contradiction. State water resource management organizations are tasked 
with regulating the city’s water supply in a broader regulatory regime that 
does not enforce formal regulations of land use and urban development. A 
recognition of these contradictions is markedly absent from global and 
national policies and discourses of bureaucratic reforms that have been a 
central part of liberalization in India. 

In practice, this has meant that the bureaucratic organizations concerned 
with flooding have targeted encroachments by groups that are socioeconom- 
ically marginalized and politically less powerful than state governmental 
organizations invested with power over land and development. Anthropolo- 
gists Karen Coelho and N. Raman (2013), for instance, have argued that the 
government’s water body restoration projects in the city have focused on the 
eviction of poorer, vulnerable communities through slum clearance activi- 
ties while continuing with accelerated large-scale developmental activities, 
which are the primary cause of environmental degradation in the city. They 
note that the Tank Encroachment Act (2007) “ignored or reversed long- 
established policies guiding slum clearance in the state of Tamil Nadu and 
vested unprecedented powers in the Public Works Department (PWD) and 
the District Collectors Office to effect evictions, entirely bypassing the Slum 
Clearance Board. The thrust to revive storage capacity in water bodies 
received powerful political backing by the state’s ministers, legislators, and 
members of parliament in the late 2000s” (2013, 151). In this context, the PWD 
has acted as an enforcement arm for the state’s developmental agendas in 
ways that have transformed metropolitan city environmental agendas into 
the kind of class-based endeavor that has been framed through the exclusion 
of socioeconomically subordinate groups across the country (Fernandes 
2004). Aspects of internal departmental strategies for the management of 
water resources do also tangentially echo class-based concerns surrounding 
the impact of the “encroachments” of the urban poor with particular con- 
cerns about “slum dwellers and the floating population from the other parts 
of the state, polluting the environment” (PWD 1994, 77). What are in fact 
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marginal references in the internal planning discussions of the WRO never- 
theless are transformed into the politically viable default target of the state. It 
is here that we see how the distribution of institutional power matters. State 
administration structures governing land and development outweigh the 
regulatory potential of the water bureaucracy. 

The examples of the divergence between the reforms aimed at decentral- 
ization in the water bureaucracy and the intensification of state governmen- 
tal authority through formal and extralegal modes of urban development 
are not isolated instances. Nor are they simply evidence of the corrosion of 
governance by domestic politics. Rather, they are symptoms of processes 
of reform that consolidate state authority through the growing political and 
economic power of metropolitan cities. This centralization of power through 
the space of the city is an inherent part of the twin processes of economic 
reform and institutional decentralization; the regulatory state is transformed 
into a mechanism of regulatory extraction that is encoded in processes of 


institutional and economic reform. 


Inequality, Regulatory Extraction, and 
the Redistribution of Bureaucratic Authority 


“There is no PPP [public-private partnership] model here. We don’t want 
private financing. Water is a public good” (interview, August 17, 2016). This 
emphatic assertion by a senior engineer at Metrowater represents a sharp 
deviation from dominant understandings of the impact of reforms on the 
water sector. Debates on water reforms in India have often been shaped by a 
preoccupation with the effects of privatization. Critics of liberalization have 
called attention to the dangers of privatizing water resources, and propo- 
nents of reforms have largely focused on the need to harness private sector 
participation in the development of water-related infrastructure. Indeed, 
Tamil Nadu has often been held up as an example of a state that has taken 
the lead in the privatization of the water sector. Processes such as the imple- 
mentation of reforms within utilities such as Metrowater, the establishment 
of the Tamil Nadu Urban Development Fund, and the increasing reliance 
of Chennai on the private supply of water have led to an understandable 
emphasis on the ways in which privatization has transformed the manage- 
ment of water resources in Chennai (Coelho 2005a, 2010; Gopakumar 2012 


Mahalingam, Devkar, and Kalidindi 2011). However, a sole focus on the logic 
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of privatization also masks more complex sets of relationships between the 
state, civil society, and private capital—a relationship that consolidates new 
forms of centralized state authority. 

The adamant rejection of a model of private financing by the Metrowa- 
ter engineer represents more than an idealized assertion of the publicness 
of the water utility’s function or a political defensiveness against the role of 
the private sector. It captures the ways in which various facets of state insti- 
tutions and state power shape the creation of water markets even within a 
state that represents a strong case of the implementation of reforms and poli- 
cies of privatization.’ State practices actively shape the formation of water 
markets through the regulation of resources. An analysis of Chennai’s water 
supply provides an in-depth understanding of this remaking of state power 
and markets in the context of global processes of reform that are shaping 
India’s society and economy. Such an analysis moves beyond a city-centered 
story of urban inequality and requires a deeper engagement with the ways in 
which state practices emerge from, intensify, and manage complex inequal- 
ities both between and within urban and rural localities. Chennai’s water 
supply is the product of historically contingent state-driven configurations 
of land and water usage that cut across traditional analytical boundaries 
between “the city” and peri-urban and rural areas in India. 

Expanding urban development in Chennai has produced significant trans- 
formations in the configuration of land and water usage in and around the 
city. Chennai’s population grew from 1,420,000 in 1951 to 8,653,521 in 2021." 
Population estimates that include urbanized and suburban areas outside the 
city limits placed the population at over ten million in 2017. In order to keep 
pace with the corresponding rise in water needs for the city, the two major 
water organizations, the PWD and Metrowater, have engaged in a steady 
development of water sources and infrastructure. The city’s major sources now 
consist of rain-fed reservoirs, groundwater, recycled waste water, and desali- 
nated seawater. The state has made efforts to expand and diversify its sources 
of water, for instance by making rain water harvesting mandatory since 
2002. Nevertheless, rain-fed reservoirs remain the primary source of Chen- 
nai’s water supply. In 2016, Metrowater estimated that 65 percent of Chen- 
nai’s water supply was provided by its reservoirs. The combination of 
Chennai’s heavy dependence on rainfall for its water supply and the intense 
demands of urbanization have meant that reservoir supplies are inadequate 


sources of water supply for the city. In periods of drought, the city’s supplies 
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are placed in a crisis. The result has been that the city has increasingly relied 
on groundwater that is transported from rural and peri-urban areas (Butter- 
worth et al. 2007; Janakarajan 2004). 

In the context of extreme drought, with the failure of both monsoons in 
2017, Tamil Nadu’s water supply witnessed a severe crisis. Chennai’s water 
reservoir levels had dropped below 13 percent by March, and water supplies 
across the state were drying up. The state government identified six hundred 
borewells across the state that would be used to supply drinking water for 
cities. Metrowater was designated to complete the diversion of water with a 
budget of Rs. 900 crores within four months." This acute set of emergency 
measures in fact represented a much longer process of the state’s diversion 
of water resources to meet city needs that had begun in earlier historical 
phases, in both the colonial and in the postindependence period. The emer- 
gence of such groundwater markets is not merely a natural offshoot of the 
shift toward privatization but a product of the intersection of state power 
and historically produced structures of political economy that precede recent 
decades of reform. In an important research study of irrigation law in Tamil 
Nadu, Carolin Arul (2008) has shown that the harnessing of irrigation 
water for Madras’s water supply needs in fact stems back to colonial legal 
and state frameworks. In the early twentieth century, the colonial state would 
at various periods order the stoppage of irrigation purposes in order to 
ensure the supply of water to Madras (Arul 2008, 142). Such historical prac- 
tices continued in the early decades of developmental activity in the post- 
independence period. 

The expansion of water sources to meet Chennai’s water needs gradually 
produced forms of infrastructural development that have transformed land 
regimes in both the city and the state of Tamil Nadu. This was facilitated by 
the strong authority that the state has over water resources. Land acquisition 
was historically always a dimension of the PWD’s authority. The workplace 
code for employees specifically noted that “there is no objection to local offi- 
cers negotiating with the owners of land with the object of coming to an 
amicable agreement” when necessary for the construction or management 
of water-related infrastructure through the legal framework of the 1894 Land 
Acquisition Act (GTN 1986, 64). The PWD also held the lease of land for the 
administration of water sources such as canals, drains, and channels (66). 
Meanwhile, in conjunction with the state’s command approach to agricul- 
tural development in the first decades of independence, the PWD also 
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exercised control of the water supply with “complete control over the larger 
works of irrigation” (GM 1958). 

In the early decades of independence, the transfer of irrigation rights to 
serve the city’s water supply began with the expansion of reservoirs desig- 
nated to serve the growing urban population. The city’s single major source 
of water from a rain-fed reservoir, the Poondi Reservoir, which was con- 
structed in 1944, was expanded to include the Redhills Reservoir and Chola- 
varam Tank (see map 4.1). Irrigation rights from Cholaravam Lake and 
Redhills Lake were transferred for the city’s supply in 1962 (Anbarasan 2010, 
29). In the period 1966-69, the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) conducted a series of studies that would first identify and recom- 
mend the usage of groundwater aquifers to meet city needs (31). 

In an acknowledgment of the city’s growing reliance on groundwater 
extraction in the following decades, a UNDP report noted that despite grow- 
ing water needs, “fortunately, groundwater resources are proving to be a 
better than hoped for potential” (UNDP 1985, A-1). The report outlined the 
framework developed in conjunction with governmental proposals that would 
become the blueprint for the intensified extraction of water resources from 
rural to city consumption in the postliberalization period. The report specifi- 
cally recommended the “purchase of irrigation water as a backup source of 
supply” and noted that the “Water Resources Planners report of May 16, 1985 
outlines a proposal to call for farmers to forego the December 15-April 15 
agricultural crop in the disaster “double red code years” (A-2). The agency 
then recommended the developmental framework that would underpin 
the establishment of water well fields that were not yet under the purview 
of Metrowater. As the report put it, “The mechanics for accomplishing the 
exchange of irrigation water for use by the city would be visualized as fol- 
lows: A strategic reserve well field would be set up by legal description and 
legislation.” The report identified the “Poondi-Tamarapakkam” well field as 
“the logical choice,” given its proximity to Poondi Reservoir (A-2). The well 
field model of water supply for Chennai would later expand to include addi- 
tional well fields and formed the underpinning of the underlying extraction 
of water from peri-urban and rural areas for city consumption. 

The architecture of this planning process reveals two critical facets regard- 
ing the structuring of water markets in Tamil Nadu. First, the planning report 
underlines some of the historical continuities between the state-led develop- 
mental model associated with the early decades of Indian independence (in 
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MAP 4.1. Chennai’s Water Supply System, showing key sources of water that supply 
residents of the city of Chennai. The map draws on author’s research and data from 
Chennai’s major water utility (Metrowater). 
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conjunction with global developmental norms of the time) and recent 
trends in the postliberalization period. As we have seen with the effects 
of underlying structures of political economy on interstate water sharing 
between Karnataka and Tamil Nadu in the previous chapter, the underlying 
model of rapid, extractive development continues to shape the management 
of water resources. Second, water markets that now shape the distribution 
of water resources in the state have not emerged through natural rhythms of 
supply and demand but have been structured in significant ways by state 
practices and have continued to consolidate the centralization of state con- 
trol over water resources. 

Consider, for instance, how the report’s call for “legal description and leg- 
islation” unfolded through legal and institutional reforms in the state. The 
report noted that the “city must, as a minimum, have control over i) drilling 
of new wells and ii) undesirable changes in cropping patterns” (UNDP 1985, 
A-3). The report then concluded with a broader recommendation for reform 
that would expand the authority of Metrowater, the bureaucratic institution 
that had now replaced the PWD in the management of Chennai’s water 
supply. As the report stated, 


In order to introduce conjunctive use of water, the best course of action 
is to promulgate an ordinance which is necessitated to fulfill the intended 
functions of MMWSSB [Metrowater], i.e., to provide sufficient supply to 
water to cater to the needs of the ever and fast growing city of Madras. 

If conjunctive use and recharge of water is to continue on a long term 
basis it is possible, if the State Government is willing, to enact a bill to regu- 
late and control extraction and use of ground-water in any notified area. 
Provisions for such a bill have been suggested in the model bill circulated by 
the Central Government. 

The State Government if it so desires, could also, extend the area of juris- 


diction for the MMWSSB for certain limited functions and powers. (A-6) 


Indeed, the Chennai Metropolitan Area Ground Water (Regulation) Act 
was enacted in 1987. The enactment of such regulatory legislation, in practice, 
has contradictory implications. Regulatory regimes are in fact necessary to 
manage the overexploitation of groundwater. In the case of Chennai, for 
instance, regulation of groundwater within the Chennai area was necessary 


to prevent the commercialized overexploitation of water through private 
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markets. Metrowater was able to curb the commercial extraction of ground- 
water within the metropolitan Chennai area by stopping the issuance of 
permits for the extraction and sale of groundwater (PC 2007, 26). The result 
was the recovery of aquifers in southeast Chennai (the Thiruvanmayur Aqui- 
fer) and North Chennai that were being depleted by the commercial sale of 
groundwater. However, the UNDP report also illustrates the ways in which 
regulatory legislation has hidden links to developmental structures that are 
built on the political and socioeconomic power of cities in ways that reproduce 
centralized state authority through city-centric models of urban governance. 

In the post-1990s period, while global, national, and state governmental 
policies and rhetoric promoted decentralization, regulatory state legislation 
was being melded with the centralization of state control. The political and 
economic dominance of the city of Chennai in relation to the surrounding 
urban and rural communities was encoded in dual legislation enacted for 
the state’s authority over groundwater resources. While the 1987 bill was 
reworked for the Chennai metropolitan area in 2002, the remainder of the 
state’s groundwater resources was placed under the purview of separate leg- 
islation. A parallel, stringent bill invested the government with the “power 
to develop, control, regulate and administer the groundwater in the State.”!? 
As with the Chennai metropolitan area bill, the Tamil Nadu Groundwater 
(Development and Management) Act, 2003, developed a regulatory frame- 
work based on a strict system of licensing and permits, and the state govern- 
ment placed restrictions on the hours of operation of pumps. 

In practice, the bifurcated nature of this legislation both reflected and 
facilitated the extractive relationship between the city and neighboring towns 
and villages. While the expansion of Metrowater’s regulatory powers has 
been effective within the metropolitan areas, growing water needs in Chen- 
nai have meant that Metrowater has continually expanded its own direct use 
of well fields in the metropolitan area as well as its reliance on groundwater 
supplies from peri-urban and rural areas. For example, in 1983-86, Metro- 
water had begun to expand its well fields, and the Thiruvanmayur Aquifer 
itself was taken over by Metrowater from the Tamil Nadu Water Supply 
and Drainage Board (TWAD), the organization that governs rural drinking 
water supplies (Anbarasan 2010, 31). The 1987 act thus implicitly encoded 
the expanding power of Metrowater and the primacy of city drinking water 
needs in addition to providing a needed regulatory system. The fractured 
legislation that separated out groundwater regulation in Chennai and the rest 
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of Tamil Nadu further reflected and encoded this underlying imbalance in the 
regulatory system. Since Metrowater is not a governing authority account- 
able for the rest of the state’s urban and rural groundwater resources, it is able 
to expand its reliance on rural water markets without any corresponding 
institutional accountability. The practical effect of this relationship has 
been that the groundwater market has continued to expand, and water is often 
pumped continuously over a twenty-four-hour period (interview, director of 
Centre for Water Resources, Anna University, August 16, 2016). Since the 
enforcement of groundwater legislation is itself structured by state power 
and underlying inequalities between the city and surrounding areas, it is 
unsurprising that the rules of regulatory structures for the rest of the state 
of Tamil Nadu have remained unimplemented. 

The divided regulatory legal mechanisms facilitate the state’s gradual 
redistribution of water resources from rural to urban metropolitan citizens. 
Meanwhile, the state government did not fully implement the 2003 act by 
framing specific rules and regulations, allowing it to take the form of a regu- 
latory shell that would enable the continued extraction of groundwater.’ As 
a Tamil Nadu government report would note, “In times of extreme drought 
condition, if the city is in need of water to be transported form distance [sic] 
sources, the Government may have to take a policy decision to suspend the 
irrigation rights (of course paying compensation for crop losses if any)” (GTN 
2000, 9). The result is that the regulatory state enforces an extractive configu- 
ration of water (and land) usage that both builds on and produces unequal 
political-economic structures. 

The creation of new regulatory state practices is part of a systematic pro- 
cess of postliberalization institutional reforms that were implemented through 
the major World Bank-funded Water Resources Consolidation Project. In 
addition to the institutional restructuring that I discussed earlier, a key dimen- 
sion of this project was the focus on the mapping and management of ground- 
water and the implementation of an adequate institutional process for land 
acquisition and rehabilitation for people displaced by water-related infrastruc- 
ture projects. The state’s mapping of groundwater resources has increasingly 
become a critical dimension for the management of water resources. The 
WRCP established the State Ground and Surface Water Resources Data 
Centre, with improved technological capabilities that now provide monthly 
monitoring of control wells. However, as a reflection of the stratified institu- 
tional field, the monitoring of groundwater is also conducted by Metrowater 
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and TWAD within Tamil Nadu as well as the central government’s Central 
Ground Water Board. Given the increasing pressures of water scarcity, data 
collection on groundwater has become one of the most significant dimen- 
sions of both state planning and state power." 

The ability of the state to track groundwater resources in periods of crisis 
becomes one of the central means of extracting water for consumption, pri- 
marily for the Chennai metropolitan area. As early as the late 1990s, a gov- 
ernment report would note that “in drought years the Chennai Metropolitan 
Water Supply System is exploiting groundwater [in the Chennai basin] to the 
maximum extent possible” and that the overexploitation had begun to 
produce seawater intrusion (PWD 1997). By 2004, after a period of drought 
produced by deficient rainfall, the Data Centre would report that “almost in 
the entire city [the] water level has gone down considerably when compared 
with water level of January 1994... [indicating] enormous pumping of ground- 
water during the last decade” (CE 2015). By 2017, after a period of severe water 
scarcity that was produced by another failed monsoon, the exploitation of 
groundwater had reached a severe crisis in the state. The state’s mapping 
and regulatory control of groundwater resources will thus continue to 
remain a central site for the exercise of state power.’ 

However, despite this sustained process of water mapping by the state, 
the institutional disjunctures that I have addressed shape the extent to which 
this state endeavor translates into sustainable water policies. We have already 
seen that the PWD’s Water Resources Organisation often cannot effectively 
manage water supplies in sustainable ways in the face of both state govern- 
mental policies that continue to promote urban development in the context 
of lucrative real estate deals and a metropolitan city-centered model of liber- 
alization. For instance, most policy decisions continue to be based on land 
usage and land cover data rather than on groundwater storage (Chinnasamy 
and Agoramoorthy 2015, 2140). Regulatory state authority of land and water 
are, as we have seen, implemented by separate sets of bureaucratic institutions. 
This account of institutional cleavages that have fragmented regulatory 
mechanisms is more than a mere story about the dysfunctions produced by 
institutional fragmentation. Institutional reforms that have sought to pro- 
duce rationalized efficiency and decentralization have produced a differen- 
tiated bureaucratic field that mirrors broader political-economic processes 
of restructuring. There is, in effect, a redistribution of institutional power 
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that encodes the inequities that shape the political economy of India’s liber- 
alizing state. 

The ascendancy of India’s metropolitan cities within India’s liberalizing 
economy has meant that utilities serving metropolitan areas have also 
grown in power. While the restructuring of the Public Works Department 
occurred in the late 1970s, Metrowater’s institutional power has continued 
to grow in relation to both the PWD’s Water Resources Organisation and 
TWAD. The spatial aesthetics of the PWD’s irrigation branch and Metro- 
water in many ways embody the shifting relationship. PWD’s irrigation 
branch is housed in the imposing colonial building that embodies the his- 
torical legacy of its political and economic power. Yet the building is sparsely 
occupied, without any of the technological upgrades that are used to brand 
India’s new economy. In contrast, Metrowater’s smaller complex has the 
visual markers of this new economy. Flat-screen televisions are lodged over 
elevators displaying the utility’s technological upgrades at its reservoirs and 
desalination plants. 

This, of course, does not mean that the PWD does not have its own sites of 
power within the water bureaucracy. The newly reorganized Water Resources 
Organisation, which manages the state’s water sources, has had significant 
technological upgrades, particularly in relation to the detailed mapping and 
data collection of groundwater resources. However, the dynamics between the 
PWD and Metrowater were succinctly captured by the engineer overseeing 
the Chembarambakkam Reservoir. Standing at the top of the supply tower, 
we could see the brand-new black pipeline that carried water to Chennai. Near 
the pipeline were two white buildings owned and run by Metrowater. Point- 
ing to a smaller, shabbier building owned by the PWD, he recounted, “Every 
year, Metrowater comes and whitewashes the buildings, but they never do 
the PWD building” (interview, January 19, 2017). 

While interagency cooperation is crucial for the management of Tamil 
Nadu’s water supply, the steep competitive strains between urban and rural 
water users in the context of water scarcity have been reproduced within the 
institutional divisions of the water bureaucracy. The management of ground- 
water, for instance, falls under the purview of numerous organizations, includ- 
ing TWAD, Metrowater, PWD, the Directorate of Rural Development, and the 
Agriculture and Farmers Welfare Department. Internal governmental reports 
point to the lack of integration between these departments. For instance, the 
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World Bank-funded consultancy report called attention to the obstacles to 
shifting irrigation resources to drinking water supply needs. Arguing that 
the “water resources organization (PWD) enjoyed a strong lobby for irriga- 
tion needs,” the consultancy firm went on to note that “such absence of 
coordination between the departments results in water not being allocated 
according to the declared Water Policy Priorities. Requests for the provision 
for drinking water from new storage projects, earmarked for irrigation by 
WRO, are usually denied” (WRCP 2001, 23). An internal governmental review 
would echo this perspective on competing institutional agendas, noting, for 
example, that “a plethora of agencies are involved in watershed management 
of the catchments,” producing a kind of fragmentation in which “with [the] 
formation of smaller districts [the] absence of a pro-active leadership and 
central authority for coordinating the activities of the various agencies and 
departments and for focusing on effective water resources management is 
acutely felt” (GIN 2003, 62). On an everyday level, one assistant engineer 
noted that the sharing of data would often become a source of contention 
between different wings of the water bureaucracy. Given the scarcity of water 
sources and the intense competition between departments representing dif- 
ferent water users and consumers, scientific data on the availability of exist- 
ing water supplies becomes a critical site for control and contestation within 
the stratified water bureaucracy. 

The nature of such contestation is shaped by both political considerations 
and structures of political economy. For instance, the deepening inequali- 
ties between Chennai and the rural and smaller urban areas have weakened 
the institutional power of TWAD, the agency in command of rural drink- 
ing water supply. As Govind Gopakumar has argued, “Unlike Metrowater, 
the TWAD Board has been unable to maintain a revenue surplus as a result 
of the inability of many small rural and urban bodies to pay their bills. The 
irregular flow of revenue has directly threatened the existence of the TWAD 
Board. The institutional robustness of Metrowater and the corresponding 
weakness of the TWAD Board have reinforced the distinction between the 
availability of water supply in Chennai and its periphery” (2012, 118). 

In the past, electoral considerations meant that particular rural constitu- 
encies could hold state officials accountable. However, the rising importance 
of urban development and a growing urban middle-class dominance of pub- 
lic spheres of communication have also produced a shift toward the political 
and urban power of city centers such as Chennai. The shifting relationships 
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of power within the water bureaucracy are not a story of declining state 
power but a shifting of power between state structures and institutions. 

The regulatory frameworks of water management in Tamil Nadu have 
been shaped in significant ways by underlying structures of inequality that 
have, in practice, transformed regulatory practices into an extractive rela- 
tionship both between urban and rural communities and within these 
communities. Such structural contradictions rupture the state’s regulatory 
framework, as they exceed the state’s ability to manage this extractive rela- 
tionship. The overexploitation of groundwater sources in Chennai has meant 
an increasing reliance on the supply of groundwater from rural areas in 
ways that contradict Tamil Nadu’s formal legal regulations. The result is that 
the state’s regulatory framework itself has been placed in a conflicted state of 
paralysis. In 2013, in recognition of both the gap between the formal frame- 
work of the law and the actual exploitation of groundwater and the reliance 
of this extraction for water supplies, the Tamil Nadu government repealed 
the 2003 groundwater act.” A year later, the government attempted to pass 
new ordinances both placing regulatory limits on new construction outside 
the metropolitan Chennai area that would impact groundwater and ban- 
ning the extraction of water by packaged drinking water industries from 
groundwater blocks with either an overexploited or a critical status.'* The 
ban on packaged water units was itself an attempted retroactive regulatory 
correction, as a 2012-13 report by the comptroller and auditor general of 
India had already documented the unregulated exploitation of Tamil Nadu’s 
groundwater by the packaged water industry due to the absence of adequate 
state regulation.’ As one media report noted, such units had to gain a No 
Objection Certificate from the state and then apply for a license from the 
Bureau of Indian Standards. Yet while state water authorities had only issued 
such certificates to 2 of 49 units that had applied for licenses, 440 units had 
received licenses. As with the institutional fissures with organizations over- 
seeing land usage, the water bureaucracy, with the knowledge of the deep 
strains on groundwater, was not able to effectively wield regulatory power 
in the face of more powerful bureaucratic entities. Further, complicating 
these regulatory failures, the packaging industry filed a lawsuit challeng- 
ing the new ordinance by capitalizing on the state’s own regulatory fail- 
ures. The industry argued that the state’s own repeal of its 2003 act without 
implementing it meant that the state had no legislative authority to regulate 
groundwater.” 
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Regulatory state frameworks have thus inadvertently been transformed 
into mechanisms for the extraction of water supplies to serve the Chennai 
metropolitan area. In this context, the structure of Chennai’s water supplies is 
a fraught story of conflict over land and water that cannot be understood 
through a methodological or analytical lens that reifies the territorial bound- 
aries of the city. The contours of this water market are structured by con- 
scious practices of state intervention and the withdrawal of state action in 
this management of land and water usage. An understanding of the making 
of water markets in the city and state thus necessitate an analysis of the 
ways in which state power reconfigures land and water in ways that build 
on historically contingent political-economic structures of inequality and 
city-centric developmental extraction in the postliberalization period. Such 
practices are shaped by domestic political considerations that are in turn 


contingent on relationships of power between socioeconomic groups. 


Land Usage, Water Markets, and 
the Reconstitution of Public Welfare 


In the postliberalization period, the production of water markets through 
the extraction of groundwater in rural and peri-urban Tamil Nadu occurs 
along two major pathways that center on both state intervention and the 
withdrawal of state action. The state’s focus on groundwater extraction 
draws on a long history of state-led agricultural development in India that 
produced a major turn toward tube well irrigation. Tamil Nadu is one of 
the largest producers of agricultural products in India (Chinnasamy and 
Agoramoorthy 2015), and the state’s reliance on groundwater for irrigation 
has led to a full utilization of water supplies for irrigation and also spurred a 
corresponding shift from noncommercial to commercial crops. It is worth 
noting that while there is now a systematic transfer of water resources to the 
Chennai metropolitan region, irrigation for agriculture still represents the 
largest portion of water usage in the state (see table 4.2). What is changing, 
then, in postliberalization is not the state’s command of water resources for 
particular economic activities but the state’s priorities. The postliberalization 
period is marked by a shift in state priorities toward urban-led development 
and the drinking and industrial water needs for consumers and investors in 
the Chennai metropolitan area. This shift, as we have seen, builds on both 
colonial and postindependence trends where the state has actively shaped 
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TABLE 4.2. Sectoral water demand, Tamil Nadu 


1994 2001 2010 2020 
Water demand by sector (MCM) (MCM) (MCM) (MCM) 
Irrigation sector 2,066.0 49,978 43,220 49,850 
Domestic sector 181.8 2,222 1,000 1,200 
Industries 86.23 1,555 1,500 1,700 


MCM = million cubic meters. Sources: PWD 1994, 148; GTN 2003, 47; 2010 and 2020 figures are estimates, 


cited in Suresh 2021, 7. 


the transfer of irrigation water to supply the city’s needs when needed. For 
instance, pumping from peri-urban villages started as early as 1965 (Jana- 
karajan et al. 2007, 54). What has changed is the intensification and systemic 
nature of this transfer and the reforms of regulatory state practices that enable 
this transfer. 

Consider, for example, the impact of Metrowater’s new legal powers 
over water resources. The expansion of Metrowater’s powers has enabled the 
utility to directly purchase water rights from farmers. The utility, of course, 
operates under pressures of its own, as it is faced with the task of meeting 
rising water needs in an expanding metropolitan area in a city and state 
that experiences chronic water scarcity. One senior engineering executive 
explained to me that in the 2002 drought, Metrowater had to “convince farm- 
ers” to supply water for Chennai’s drinking water needs and had a Rs. 1 crore 
daily expense when water was supplied purely by lorries (interview, August 17, 
2016). Or, to take another example, NGO project staff working in peri-urban 
areas “were informed that the officials invoke an emotional argument while 
searching for water sellers: that if you cannot supply water to your own people 
in Chennai, how can we ask water for our farmers from Karnataka?” (Jana- 
karajan 2004, 10) In this context, Metrowater becomes the arm of the state 
that draws on both financial incentives and the affective dimensions of eth- 
nicized citizenship that have been intensified in the context of interstate con- 
flicts over water. 

Metrowater’s role in structuring water markets in ways that produce a 
transfer of water from rural and peri-urban to city needs has been reinforced 
by other state structures in Tamil Nadu in the postliberalization period. 
Madras High Court decisions have shown preference given to supply drink- 
ing water to the city and the state’s purchase of water rights that enable the 
transfer of irrigation tanks to serve city water supply needs (Arul 2008). A 
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significant example of this is evident in Carolin Arul’s discussion of the New 
Veeranam Extension Project, designed to transfer water from Veeranam 
Lake in Cuddalore District for Chennai’s water supply. The scheme, first con- 
ceived in 1969, began to take shape in earnest only in the midst of India’s 
liberalized developmental expansion in the 1990s and was finally commis- 
sioned by the AIADMK government in 2002.”! Arul’s research shows that 
both political leaders and the courts intervened (including a personal visit 
by the chief minister in 2004) to preserve the rights of the state to divert 
water in the face of farmer resistance to the project. A court case that “pro- 
tested the hardship to agriculturalists and preferential treatment for Chen- 
nai metro residents” and included a “a flood of letters from farmers including 
some signatures with blood” (Arul 2008, 232) was dismissed with the court 
simply asking the government to explain the project to the farmers. 

What is central to an understanding of the postliberalization state is that 
the government, in this context, is not merely mediating between competing 
water users or legal parties. Rather, the combination of legal judgments, pol- 
icy frameworks, and executive decisions taken together reinforce the state’s 
rights over water resources rather than those of water users who may have had 
long-standing rights based on use. Conceptions of public welfare and public 
trust become the means for a recentralization of state authority. As in the 
colonial and twentieth-century developmental periods, the state asserts claims 
of protecting the “common good” and representing the public interest by 
asserting its authority over water resources. It is the state’s definition of pub- 
lic welfare that shapes the structuring of water markets. In the case of the 
New Veeranam project, the state’s response to the court case was the 1994 
Water Policy of Tamil Nadu, which prioritizes drinking water needs and 
which is in accordance with the framework of India’s National Water Policy. 
As one assistant engineer at the PWD put it, “The water needs are in agri- 
culture, but we are told to give priority to drinking water” (interview, Jan- 
uary 19, 2017). 

This practical and political determination of policy priorities represents 
a process of restructuring that is more than a reflection of long histories of 
unequal development. State policies and the distribution of resources in India 
have long been shaped by the interests of dominant social groups in ways 
that have in turn intensified inequalities that have undergirded formal citi- 
zenship rights. The dynamics of the postliberalization state in this context 
do not represent a retreat from the theories and ideals of India’s version of 
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social welfare norms. The regulatory regimes that are set up in conjunction 
with policies of reform produce a framework for the state’s reassertion of 
its long-standing authority over public social welfare. In this context, the 
welfarist dimensions of the state are not reduced; rather, they are redistrib- 
uted in line with the new policy goals of a liberalizing state. 

This authority of the state over water resources has been backed by the 
Supreme Court, where a 1997 decision reinforced the conception of water as 
a public trust, where the “state as a trustee is under a legal duty to protect the 
natural resources. These resources meant for public use cannot be converted 
into private ownership” (Cullet 2009, 43). However, the idea of the public 
trust has been shaped by distinctive hierarchical and spatialized concep- 
tions of the public sphere in the postliberalization era. The public good is 
increasingly identified with specific, dominant representations of metropoli- 
tan middle-class citizens (Fernandes 2006) and the new model of city-based 
economic growth, which has been characteristic of the postliberalization 
period and is now embodied in governmental programs such as the Smart 
Cities Mission. The irrigation-driven strategy of the early decades of devel- 
opmentalism that was linked to food security needs has now been replaced 
by a form of growth that is largely driven by new economy sectors such as 
the services sector and IT, which are concentrated in metropolitan cities and 
their surrounding urbanizing areas.” For example, according to the Minis- 
try of Finance’s Economic Survey, the services sector “contributed almost 
66.1% of its gross added value growth in 2015-2016,” making it a crucial for- 
eign exchange earner (MF 2016). Given that water consumption is much 
higher in cities than in rural areas, such patterns deepen inequalities between 
rural and urban areas. While irrigation remains the primary sector in terms 
of overall water consumption, the growing significance of urban-led growth 
is in the process of restructuring the distribution of water resources in sig- 
nificant ways. Shifts from the developmental state’s promotion of the rapid 
expansion of agricultural productivity to address food security in the early 
decades to an increasingly city-based state strategy of economic growth have 
intensified the competition for water resources between different sets of 
users, ranging from industries to farmers to various social groups in urban 
and rural areas (Ballabh 2008; Joy et al. 2008). 

The socioeconomic strains produced by the effects of this reorientation 
are illustrated by the state’s reactions to farmer suicides brought on by finan- 
cial distress and severe drought in Tamil Nadu in 2017. In response to a public 
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interest litigation suit filed by an NGO in Tamil Nadu (Tamil Nadu Centre 
for Public Interest Litigation), the Supreme Court ordered the Tamil Nadu 
government to address the plight of farmers and to provide a reply to the 
court within two weeks. In their rejoinder, the Court bench noted, 


The state stands on the position of a loco parentis to the citizens and when 
there are so many deaths of farmers in the state of Tamil Nadu, it becomes 
obligatory on the part of the state to express concern and sensitiveness to do 
the needful and not allow the impecunious and poverty stricken farmers to 
resign to their fate or leave the downtrodden and the poor to yield to the 
idea of fatalism. ... The concept is alien in the welfare state and social justice 
which is required to be translated into a democratic body polity [emphasis 
added]. As is manifested from the assertions and the grievances, deaths are 
due to famine and other natural causes and also due to immense finan- 
cial problem[s]. The state, as the guardian, is required to see how to solve 
these problems or to meet the problems by taking curative measures treating 


it as a natural disaster. Silence is not the answer.”* 


The rhetoric of the bench, while laced with paternalistic conceptions both of 
the state-citizen relationship and of farmers, provides an acute statement on 
the need for the preservation of the responsibility of the welfare state. At one 
level, this response illustrates the contested nature of the Indian state and 
the potential for political and social pressure within the contours of demo- 
cratic state institutions. However, at another level, this intervention reflects 
an institutional pattern in which the Supreme Court once again exceeds its 
traditional purview of power and authority because of the failures or lack of 
executive governmental action. As with the case of interstate conflicts, fail- 
ure of action by both the central and local state governments prompted the 
Supreme Court to intervene in a policy arena that should traditionally fall 
within the executive branch of state authority. The Supreme Court interven- 
tion in this case (which also occurred after the Madras High Court refused 
the petitioner’s plea) reflects the underlying recasting of the welfare state, 
which in theory “is required to be translated into a democratic body polity” 
but in practice has been reoriented to serve new state norms of welfare in the 
postliberalization period, which in this case prioritize city over rural needs. 

The production of such state priorities is not adequately understood 
purely through stereotypical conceptions of bureaucratic indifference or 
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corruption. For instance, the identification of drinking water needs as a pri- 
ority in national and state governmental policies is a goal that is, in theory, 
fully in keeping with and a necessary dimension of an inclusive conception 
of the welfare state. Furthermore, the assertive moves of a water utility are 
fully in keeping with the bureaucratic objectives of providing water for Chen- 
nai’s population. Water shortages in Chennai are, of course, a real crisis. What 
is at stake is an understanding of how economic policies in the postliber- 
alization period have redrawn the regulatory boundaries of the welfarist 
dimensions of the state in line with the investment-driven urbanized centers 
of development and progress and the corresponding models of water mar- 
kets that serve these centers. The state has in effect been actively shaping 
water markets in and for the city of Chennai. 

A second dimension of the state’s role is alluded to in the Supreme Court’s 
admonition, “Silence is not the answer.” The postliberalization state also struc- 
tures water markets through an absence of action or intervention. This lack 
of institutional capacity is not identical to formal policies of privatization that 
curtail the role or power of the state in order to draw in the private sector. 
Rather, private markets emerge when the state either fails or chooses not to 
intervene without necessarily abandoning any formal authority or power. 
Consider, for instance, the expanding groundwater market, which, as we 
have seen, has increasingly become a primary source of water for both domes- 
tic and industrial users in Chennai. The anecdote that I began this chapter 
with points to the ways in which the state’s gradual withdrawal of water 
resources for irrigation has allowed urbanization to take place.” The result is, 
paradoxically, that the lack of adequate supply of water for agriculture fur- 
thers the impetus of farmers to resort to selling groundwater. As a Govern- 
ment of Tamil Nadu report notes, “Many farmers have reported that mainly 
dwindling water supplies from the wells and increased labour problems both 
in terms of wages and availability constrained irrigated crop production. 
Further increased cost of inputs compared to output prices discouraged irri- 
gating several crops. Hence farmers were forced to sell the water after meet- 
ing their requirement for standing coconut and other crops” (GTN 2003, 139). 

In addition to declining water supplies leading to the sale of water, other 
groups of farmers must also rely on the purchase of water to supplement the 
exhaustion of well tanks (GTN 2003, 139-40). Other forms of state practices 
have also inadvertently contributed to the emergence of water markets. The 
populist agendas of Tamil Nadu’s electoral politics have included the provision 
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of heavily subsidized electricity to farmers. This has meant that pumping of 
groundwater has been a financially profitable endeavor for landowners with 
rights over groundwater (Janakarajan et al. 2007; Packialakshmi, Ambujam, 
and Nelliyat 2011). While, as I have noted, there are restrictions on the hours of 
pumping, the state’s nonimplementation of such regulations becomes a de 
facto method of enabling groundwater markets to continue to supply water for 
urban needs. The economic effects of such markets are themselves contradic- 
tory. In some cases, marginal farmers may benefit from the sale of groundwa- 
ter, while landless laborers stand to suffer the most, as they lose employment 
with the decline of agriculture (Packialakshmi 2012). Meanwhile, the regu- 
latory system itself produces contradictory effects. As one government report 
notes, farmers complained that when they received government loans to dig 
wells, the delays they experienced in getting clearance certificates placed 
them at a disadvantage, since for wealthier farmers, “the certificate need not 
be obtained when people dug wells with their own money. Due to this the 
wells already dug by farmers after obtaining the clearance for minimum 
spacing get affected and causes reduction of yield in the wells” (GWB 1992). 
Thus, the investment in groundwater markets for farmers is also a risky ven- 
ture, particularly for less well-off farmers, as the nature of groundwater is 
fluid and the extraction of wells in one area has a significant impact on neigh- 
boring wells. In this context, the state’s early attempt at regulating ground- 
water extraction in the 1990s had an inadvertent detrimental effect on less 
privileged farmers who are dependent on government loans. 

The emergence of water markets is a product of a diverse set of state poli- 
cies and absence of action in the context of a model of development that 
continues to place needs on the supply of water for both domestic and indus- 
trial consumption in and around Chennai. While internal institutional con- 
flicts over the supply for rural versus urban areas are often cast as a conflict 
between agricultural irrigation needs and drinking water supplies, Metro- 
water’s purchase of water from farmers is also designed to serve industrial 
needs (Ruet, Gambiez, and Lacour 2007). The result is the creation of a multi- 
tude of practices that form an informal groundwater market on the periphery 
of the city. In South Chennai’s IT corridor, twelve hundred tankers provide 
water to this peri-urban area per day (Packialakshmi, Ambujam, and Nelli- 
yat 2011, 427), with deleterious effects for agriculture in neighboring villages 
that the water was being extracted from. Indeed, the continual movement of 


water tankers is a common sight on the streets of Chennai and is a continual 
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FIGURE 4.2. Water Tanker in Chennai, showing one of the private water tankers 


that routinely transport water from rural and peri-urban areas to the city of Chennai. 
Chennai’s businesses, residents, and water utility (Metrowater) purchase the water 
from private dealers. 


visual reminder of the daily extraction of water resources for urban needs in 
and around the city (see figure 4.2). The overextraction of groundwater has 
had further ecological impacts, as it has resulted in seawater intrusion that 
has further jeopardized water sources for the city (interview, chief engineer 
of irrigation, PWD, January 11, 2017). 

The systemic extraction of rural groundwater for urban needs points to 
the ways in which the regulatory state is shaped by deeper relationships of 
power. At one level, state practices shape markets through inaction—that 
is, through forms of regulatory failure and institutional incapacities, as 
well as the withdrawal of action. Water markets in this context are not the 
creation of reform-driven models of privatization but the result of an accu- 
mulation of informalized practices that fill the void produced by state inca- 
pacities or intentional inaction. The result is that both state action and state 
inaction have redistributive effects that undergird the global and state lan- 
guages of technocratic efficiency and management. More significantly, the 
nature of the regulatory state in this sector is such that the burgeoning formal 
and informal private water markets are a product of state planning. That is, 
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the intentional withdrawal of state action—in this instance by not enforcing 
existing groundwater legislation—is an interventionist state strategy of 
managing and consolidating the dominance of urban-led development, which 
has intensified in the postliberalization period. 


State Power and the Question of Privatization in Chennai 


The postliberalization period in India is generally associated with both the 
rhetorical and policy shifts that have foregrounded the private sector and 
the need for private investment in various sectors of the economy that 
were once the purview of public sector control. In the context of Chennai, as 
we have seen, the effects of this model on water resources and infrastructure 
have been an indirect one embodied in the intensification of urban develop- 
ment and the corresponding shifts of the usage of land and water. Such devel- 
opmental models are concrete examples of new business-state relations that 
shape the political economy of liberalizing India (Jaffrelot, Kohli, and Murali 
2019). However, the dominant global model that encourages infrastructure 
funded by private capital has not significantly shaped the construction and 
management of water infrastructure either in Chennai or in rural areas in 
Tamil Nadu. 

This necessitates a rethinking of public debates over water sector reforms 
in India, which often splinter into political positions in opposition to or in 
support of privatization that do not capture the complexities of state power. 
Consider, for instance, some of the broad patterns of private and public 
control over water resources and infrastructure. Research on changes in 
the control over water has demonstrated that there are some cases in India 
that can serve as examples of straightforward forms of privatization. Exam- 
ples of overt forms of privatization include the privatization of rivers in 
India, such as the privatization of a river in Chhattisgarh through the lease 
of a stretch of river to a company (Cullet 2009, 48). Or, to take another well- 
known example, the rapid expansion of the soft drink and bottled water 
industry produced a high-profile court battle to ban Coca-Cola and Pepsi 
products in Kerala (Aiyer 2008). 

A closer analysis of patterns of privatization shows a more complex con- 
figuration of the relationship between the public and private control of water 
and water-related infrastructure. Consider, for instance, the case of public- 
private partnerships, one of the key dimensions of the new global-national 
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model for water governance. Trends do show an increase in the establishment 
of water sector PPP projects in India. By 2011, the World Bank estimated that 
there was a gradual growth of such projects, with five million in urban areas 
receiving water from institutional arrangements involving private sector 
participation (Swaroop 2011, 6). Patterns of privatization are discernible in 
the water sector in India but do not dislodge conventional forms of state 
bureaucratic authority. The state, in effect, remains the central actor that con- 
trols water resources. While international organizations such as the World 
Bank have provided significant funding for water-related projects in the state, 
such projects have been implemented and managed through state institu- 
tions.” Reforms have taken the form of institutional restructuring and the 
subcontracting of projects in order to streamline these institutions. However, 
while such restructuring has reworked the relationships between institutions, 
the state has maintained clear control over water resources. In times of crises 
such as floods and drought, the state government’s focus has been on pressing 
claims for relief and compensation from the central government. The role of 
private capital in this context has been focused on smaller urban localities. 
The model of privatization that has been implemented as part of reforms 
in Tamil Nadu’s water sector has been one that has focused more on internal, 
workplace restructuring within the water bureaucracy. Such reforms have 
unfolded along the familiar lines of the reorganization of management and 
the streamlining of the staff of both Metrowater and the Water Resources 
Wing of the PWD. In the case of Metrowater, the utility has systematically 
engaged in a reduction of its staff, even as the area of coverage under the 
utility has expanded. While the utility had shrunk from 7,400 to 2,060 
employees by 2016, it had added forty-two urban local bodies covered by its 
water supply in 2011 (interview, August 17, 2016). The restructuring was 
accompanied by practices of subcontracting of both planning and infra- 
structure construction contracts to external consultants. Meanwhile, in the 
case of PWD, staff reductions have occurred through the maintenance of 
vacancies rather than more politically charged processes of retrenchment. 
While senior ranks of the organization have been maintained, vacancies for 
junior level posts are either left vacant or hired on temporary project-related 
contracts rather than in permanent positions (interview with assistant exec- 
utive engineer, PWD, January 18, 2017). For example, World Bank-supported 
reforms that reorganized the PWD along the lines of basin river management 
were well received by senior employees because the reorganization expanded 
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the number of chief engineers (the senior-most rank) within Tamil Nadu; 
each river basis thus now has its own chief engineer (interview with chief 
engineer of irrigation, PWD, January 11, 2017). 

In contrast, the major global privatization principle for the water sector— 
the prescribed move toward cost recovery through water metering—has 
been slow in its implementation. Consider, for instance, the ways in which the 
political difficulty of charging urban users for water consumption in Chen- 
nai has stunted such reforms. One of the major global norms that is put forth 
by global institutions such as the World Bank is the construction of water as 
an economic commodity. The World Bank has systematically promoted 
projects and policies that have required establishment of water meters and 
user fees as a way of rationalizing the use of water. However, eight years after 
this initiative was launched in Chennai, the utility was still trying to jump- 
start it by beginning to meter a set of commercial buildings.” Indeed, in my 
interviews with engineers at Metrowater, an overhaul of the metering system 
and the use of smart meters was still being presented as a major new initia- 
tive needed to manage consumption, particularly given low charges for water 
usage (interview, August 17, 2016). By the beginning of 2021, Metrowater was 
set to complete the installation of meters in all commercial establishments 
with plans to expand this to consumers in Chennai.” 

While critics rightly point to the problems of global dominant discourses 
that commodify water (particularly for socioeconomically marginalized com- 
munities), in practice the lack of metering has also subsidized wealthier 
communities in the city. Without a systematic metering system, Metrowater 
has used the control of water supply, through control of the hours of piped 
water supply, as a means of managing consumption. One senior engineer at 
Metrowater, for instance, noted that given the low water charges, this was the 
only means the utility had for managing supply and consumption (interview, 
August 17, 2016). The pressures of scarce water supplies have been such that 
the utility keeps track of how water is being consumed through the specific 
monitoring of pipe supply to kitchens and to the rest of the household, as there 
are separate pipes for these two kinds of supply (interview with professor 
of civil engineering, Anna University, August 16, 2017). This has meant that 
water is supplied by Metrowater for two to three hours a day. While wealthier 
consumers can supplement this by purchasing private water, low-income 
communities rely heavily on supplies from the utility. In this case, while the 
formal commodification of water through metering has been forestalled, 
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there has in fact been an informal commodification of water through the 
default reliance of wealthier consumers and businesses on private suppliers. 
This in turn leads to the prevalence of corrupt and organized networks col- 
loquially known as the “water mafias.” Privatization here unfolds through 
the limits of the water bureaucracy’s ability to effectively regulate water 
through formal practices. The inadequacies of regulation open up the space 
for informal and formal water markets to emerge. 

These practical microdynamics illustrate the complexities involved in 
the emergence of water markets. Privatization in this context is a subsidiary 
process in the reforms that have been carried out. The kinds of inequality 
that critics of privatization have been concerned with are shaped not by a 
simple transition from public to privatized goods but through a reworking 
of which public matters. For instance, the government provision of free water 
that is directed toward the benefit of relatively privileged consumers with 
access to piped water supplies and the ability to pay for water may inadver- 
tently intensify both inequities of access to water and the skew of the dis- 
tribution of public resources toward wealthier urban groups. Consider, for 
instance, the Aam Aadmi Party (AAP) political party’s promise to provide 
free water in Delhi in the 2014 elections, which marked its first major electoral 
success. The provision of water in Delhi requires the long-distance transpor- 
tation of water from groundwater sources in other locations, which could 
in effect serve to reinforce an extractive relationship in the name of equity. 
According to some estimates, as much as 70-80 percent of water subsidies 
do not reach the poor (Foster, Pattanayak, and Prokopy 2003; McKenzie 
and Ray 2009). On the other hand, the promise of 24/7 service delivery in 
exchange for user fees, one of the key features of the dominant model of 
water sector reforms, would also produce acute inequities for communities 
that either cannot afford to pay user fees or do not have access to piped water. 
Such questions of access are particularly significant given the ways in which 
caste structures access to water at the local level; low-caste communities 
may in effect not have adequate access to water, even if communal piped 
connections exist or are provided through infrastructural development. 
An adequate assessment of the impact of water sector reforms on such ques- 
tions of equity complicates ideologically driven positions for or against 
privatization. In the backdrop of such nuances lies the fact that reforms have 
often intensified state centralization and intervention rather than practices 


of decentralization or participatory management. What then becomes of two 
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of the key facets of such reforms—the principles of privatization and decen- 
tralization? Such principles in effect target both the less powerful segments 
of the water bureaucracy within the metropolitan city and less politically 


and economically powerful sites in rural and small-town India. 


Private Capital, Reforms, and the Remaking of State 
Power in Small Towns and Rural Communities 


Significant institutional and financial restructuring, which is convention- 
ally associated with economic reforms, has largely focused on urban com- 
munities that are classified under the rubric of “urban local bodies” 
(ULBs).” Tamil Nadu has developed a financial model for infrastructure 
development that is often portrayed as both a national and global model for 
structuring public-private investment for ULBs. The Tamil Nadu Urban 
Infrastructure Financial Services Limited (TNUIFSL) has emerged as a 
highly successful fund manager that raises private funds for the Tamil 
Nadu Urban Development Fund (TNUDF). The TNUDF was established 
by the Government of Tamil Nadu in 1996 as “the first public-private part- 
nership providing long term financing for civic infrastructure” (TNUDF 
2016, 1). The fund was based on financial models advocated by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development (Mahalingam, Devkar, 
and Kalidindi 2011). The TNUIFSL funds are provided as loans to urban 
local bodies for infrastructure development and have been a central means 
of restructuring local administrations in these urban areas. In contrast to 
other sectors of the economy, private capital has not had a significant inter- 
est in investment in water infrastructure. The complexities of managing 
and maintaining water-based infrastructure (including high costs and the 
length of time for the implementation of such projects) have made the water 
sector a less attractive option for private investors. TNUIFSL is thus in many 
ways a distinctive enterprise, as it includes water infrastructure in its lend- 
ing program. However, the specific fund for water-based infrastructure, 
the Water and Sanitation Pooled Fund, is a trust owned and fully funded 
by the government (through grants or loans taken out by the government) 
(interview with managing director, TNUIFSL, January 12, 2017). As the 
managing director of the fund noted, there are significant challenges to 
raising private funds for water infrastructure, and the fund is a pooled fund 
because the funds are smaller. 
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The TNUIFSL in effect manages the disbursement of both private and 
governmental funds in order to enforce objective financial and planning 
standards without the intervention of politically oriented state agencies. 
Money from external international agencies is sent first to the Government 
of India, then disbursed to the Tamil Nadu government, and finally managed 
by the fund. The financial structure ensures that neither the central nor the 
state government directly spends the funds received (interview, January 12, 
2017). As the managing director said, “We think of ULBs as corporations 
not government.” This approach to ULBs is echoed in the funds planning 
approach, which is framed around a city corporate and business plan 
(TNUIFSL, n.d.). ULBs seeking a loan must develop a city corporate plan 
in order to demonstrate that they are able to illustrate long-term financial 
planning (interview, January 12, 2017). The fund approves loans only for 
local bodies that demonstrate financial viability. This strict approach has 
made the fund a highly successful financial enterprise. In its first sixteen 
years of operation, from 2002 to 2020, it has reported a “100% collection 
efficiency,” making it a model that has now attracted international attention 
(TNUDF 2020; interview, January 12, 2017). 

TNUIFSL'’s model of financing and urban infrastructure development is 
part of the larger set of economic reforms that have emphasized financial 
decentralization and have devolved funds to local governmental bodies. It is 
in this realm of weaker and smaller urban localities that we see the domi- 
nant national-global model of privatization and decentralization being 
implemented. However, there are, even in this context, limits to this imple- 
mentation. Urban local bodies often have had limited resources and have 
had to resort to taking out loans from financial agencies. Moreover, while 
the establishment of financial models such as TNUIFSL was intended to cre- 
ate independent financial pools of funding without government support, in 
reality private investors have been wary of the risks involved in supporting 
both ULB infrastructure projects and water-related infrastructure in particu- 
lar. Sonia Hoque has noted that the majority of urban infrastructure projects 
in ULBs “depend on subsidized funds from state governments and semi- 
public financial institutions that lend to ULBs relying on state government 
guarantees” (2012, 7). In 2015-16, close to 49 percent of the Tamil Nadu Urban 
Development Fund’s financing came from the state and central governments. 
Financing for water-related projects has required governmental backing in 
order to mediate such risks (Venkatachalam 2005). TNUIFSL’s financial model 
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has worked because it has been backed by government guarantees as well as a 
significant credit line from the World Bank. Hence, the model does not repre- 
sent a clear-cut case of a shift toward the privatization of the water sector. 

Financial requirements of budgetary discipline are indeed imposed on 
urban local bodies in accordance with the norms of private financial inves- 
tors. However, the investors are sheltered from financial risk by governmen- 
tal protection. This form of privatization in fact does not represent a retreat 
of state support; rather, it represents a shift from the state support of local 
governments to the protection of financial capital. L. Krishnan has noted 
that TNUDF, the development institution that is managed by TNUIFSL, 
was specifically “designed to take urban infrastructure financing out of the 
realm of government budgetary allocations and regulations and instill it 
with a business orientation that would accelerate financing decisions and 
encourage innovation” (2007, 238).*? As Krishnan, who was former special 
secretary to the Government of Tamil Nadu, further notes, this was in large 
part due to a lack of state resources for urban infrastructure. In 2001, the 
state of Tamil Nadu needed an estimated $2 billion for infrastructure for 
ULBs, with a significant portion of this needed for water infrastructure (242). 
Within the broader structural relationship of inequality between the Chen- 
nai metropolitan area and rural communities, ULBs have tended to suffer 
from significant deficiencies in water infrastructural development, including 
the lack of the adequate provision of drinking water supply (Harriss-White 
2016, 4). However, while the intention of this program was to address such 
infrastructural problems through private financing, in practice the model 
resorted to replacing the state support of local governments with the state 
support of private capital. 

TNUIFSL’s model of public-private funding has both similarities to and 
differences from dominant global models that have stressed financial sound- 
ness over questions of citizenship access and equity. In the case of water- 
related infrastructure, the fund adopts global norms of enforcing water 
tariffs. In contrast to Chennai, water supplies and infrastructure in ULBs 
that receive funds require the acceptance of user tariffs. However, while there 
is a one-time connection fee for households, monthly tariffs are determined 
on a graded system based on landownership. According to the managing 
director, the fund has the objective of providing “equitable and continuous 
supply of water” and ensures that water infrastructure projects take a holis- 
tic approach that encompasses all connections from the water source to the 
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user. While Metrowater’s inability to institute tariffs has meant that wealth- 
ier households have benefited from state-subsidized water resources, the 
TNUIEFSL has attempted to institute an equity-based system that deviates 
from global models of water tariffs in ways that seek to address socioeco- 
nomic inequality (interview, January 12, 2017). 

However, the business-oriented model of financial viability also produces 
other kinds of inequity for other rural and urban localities. The vast major- 
ity of ULBs generally have weak finances that would not allow them to qual- 
ify for loans. The TWAD Board has also therefore “not maintained a revenue 
surplus since many small urban and rural bodies are unable to pay their 
bills” (Gopakumar 2012 62). The result is a further weakening of TWAD’s 
institutional and financial standing in ways that further disadvantage rural 
communities in the state.*' The kind of restructuring that is associated with 
dominant global norms thus has a more significant impact on small towns 
and rural communities both by introducing new corporate models of gover- 
nance and by intensifying the financial marginalization of smaller urban local 
bodies. Such processes have a stratified effect on state institutions that re- 
inforce the inequalities between the metropolitan city and wealthier urban 
local bodies on the one hand and rural and small-town communities on the 
other (Kundu 2001). 

If new models of financing have been a key feature of reforms for small 
towns, the need for the participatory management of water resources has 
become a dominant discursive frame that has been promoted by global insti- 
tutions and NGOs and incorporated within national and local state policy 
approaches to rural India. The primary institutional reforms that have been 
implemented by the state have been modeled around prevailing global mod- 
els of decentralization and the creation of Water Users Associations in rural 
areas.” However, Tamil Nadu provides vivid examples of the ways in which 
programs of decentralization can in effect reinforce or produce new forms of 
centralized state authority. Consider some of the critical insights of Satyajit 
Singh (2007), who led the World Bank’s Water and Sanitation Program’s 
Rural Team from 1999 to 2002. Singh presents a nuanced critical assessment 
of attempts at the decentralization of water governance across various states 
in India. Writing about the case of decentralization in rural Tamil Nadu, 
Singh documents the ways in which key positions in newly established water 
committees were staffed by the major rural state bureaucrats of the district 
and the Tamil Nadu Water Supply and Drainage Board (TWAD). In this 
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framework, while the Village Water and Sanitation Committee is given the 
responsibility for water governance (ensuring the operation, management, 
and sustainability of water supplies), the authority over funding, design, and 
implementation of water infrastructure rests with the conventional struc- 
ture of the state’s water bureaucracy. The result, as Singh notes, is that there 
is a “system of unclear accountability” in which “the new deconcentrated 
system uses PRI [Panchayati Raj Institutions] as line agencies of the state as 
and when it is useful to the state” (2007, 206). This process parallels the ways 
in which the PWD has retained its authority over Water User Associations 
in Tamil Nadu (see chapter 2). Decentralization in this context devolves state 
responsibility to new organizations of local governance while retaining the 
centralized authority of long-standing bureaucratic organizations. 

This reworking of state power is not unique to the case of Tamil Nadu. 
Rather, it is built into the institutional process of reforms. For instance, the 
decentralization of rural water governance contains within it an internal 
contradiction. For example, the Public Health and Engineering Depart- 
ments have been asked to design their own reforms, and as Singh notes, “It is 
indeed naive of the central government to expect the PHEDs to write them- 
selves out of existence! The structure of the implementation of the reforms 
ensures the sabotage of the reform process itself so there would be a policy 
reversal” (2007, 199). This sabotage of decentralization points to a need for a 
deeper rethinking of the question of regulatory reforms in the water sector. 
The transformation of decentralization into new networks of state power 
points to the ways in which such institutional reforms contain within them 
the nodes of centralized power. From such a perspective, the recentraliza- 
tion of state authority of water resources is not simply a form of bureaucratic 
sabotage but an intrinsic dimension of both the national and global model of 
reforms that has recentered the authority of state governments. Centralized 
state control is, in effect, reconstituted at a different spatial scale. 


Intersecting Inequalities and 
the Stratified Space of the “Local” 


Given the transformation of institutional reforms into processes that repro- 
duce various forms of state-led extraction and control, such reforms then 
inevitably become entangled in long-standing socioeconomic inequalities. 
The state-led process of regulatory extraction becomes enmeshed in the 
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varied forms of socioeconomic stratification that produce enduring struc- 
tures of inequality both between and within urban and rural spatial loca- 
tions and communities. While there are new systemic forms of extraction that 
produce a structured relationship of inequality been the city and the remain- 
der of the state, rural and urban communities are, of course, not homoge- 
neous categories. Poorer communities within cities do not have the same 
access to water resources as middle- or upper-class communities (Anand 
2017; Dasgupta 2015). Such inequalities are reworked in the processes of reg- 
ulatory reform that are enacted. 

For example, a central dimension of Tamil Nadu’s Water Resources 
Consolidation Project was the creation of regulatory mechanisms to manage 
land acquisition for water infrastructure construction and management. The 
World Bank incorporated a focus on planned land acquisition and economic 
rehabilitation as a key component of its funding for the reforms of Tamil 
Nadu’s water sector (spending a total amount of $5.3 million). While on one 
hand, the objective of ensuring systematic compensation for individuals and 
families displaced by infrastructure projects provides an important mecha- 
nism for preserving socioeconomic rights, such regulatory reforms have also 
institutionalized the state’s right to displace individuals in the service of 
developmental goals. A new governmental organization, the Land Acquisi- 
tion and Economic Rehabilitation Office, was instituted as part of the reforms 
along with new governmental policies for land valuation by “negotiated set- 
tlement” in order to provide “speed and flexibility in determining compensa- 
tion levels based on full market value and transaction costs for purchase of 
fully equivalent agricultural land” (WB 1995a, 8). Aspects of the new regula- 
tions attempted to address deeper forms of socioeconomic inequality, for 
instance by including landless laborers within the formal definition of indi- 
viduals affected by development projects, thus making them eligible for 
compensation (127). However, the World Bank itself provided hints of limits 
to its rehabilitation objectives even within the terms of irrigation projects 
that it funded as part of the WRCP. The project completion report stated that 
“project-affected persons (PAPs) are as well off or better than their previous 
situation” but also noted delays in the transfer of lands (Rajagopal 2005). 

Another appraisal of the rehabilitation project, while praising the LAER 
(Land Acquisition and Rehabilitation Office) as an innovative measure, noted, 
“The separate component for land acquisition and economic rehabilitation 


worked well for acquiring land, but faced some limitations in rebuilding the 
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livelihoods of those adversely affected by the project” (OEDWB 2005, 2). 
Consider, further, the details of the process of displacement and rehabili- 
tation through one scheme that was part of the Bank-funded project in 
Tamil Nadu, the Mordhana Reservoir scheme. As part of financing regula- 
tions, a detailed report of the government’s rehabilitation plan was submit- 
ted to the Bank (ORG 1994). The project, one of nine schemes that were 
funded, was centered on the construction of a dam and water storage facility 
that was intended to stabilize irrigation for the area both for irrigation supply 
and for flood control. The area affected was estimated at 133.62 ha. of land in 
two villages, of which 46.28 ha. was under private ownership (ORG 1994, 2; 
the rest was already government land and was under the control of the PWD). 
A detailed survey conducted as part of the report indicated that the majority 
of land losers were from low-caste (Other Backward Classes and Scheduled 
Castes/Dalits) small and marginal farmers (7). The survey provides an impor- 
tant picture of the stratified socioeconomic effects of such small rural infra- 
structural projects, which are generally rendered invisible in the context of 
the more visible developmental activities in cities and urbanized areas. At 
one level, the institutionalization of market-based compensation for land 
and housing as well as the creation of formal channels for grievances in the 
process represent a positive regulatory advance in contrast to arbitrary reha- 
bilitation or uncompensated displacement. However, the long-term effects of 
the compensation are structured in significant ways by the intersections of 
caste, class, and gender inequality inherent in landownership and therefore 
in the corresponding implications of rehabilitation. According to the survey, 
44 percent of the displaced people intended to spend their compensation 
on the purchase of agricultural land, and a quarter intended to invest in 
land development and the purchase of livestock. While these segments of 
the affected villages could potentially acquire a sustainable livelihood and in 
some instances benefit from the compensation, the remaining third of the 
affected population needed to use their compensation for immediate subsis- 
tence needs or to pay off debts (10). The process of rehabilitation does not 
provide any assessment or avenue for the future sustained livelihood for this 
marginalized section of displaced people, primarily from OBC/SC castes. 
The state’s management of displacement and rehabilitation was also 
structured in significant ways by gender. Rehabilitation was structured 
around gendered definitions of landownership, despite the fact that women 
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play a significant role in both farming and the management of water resources. 
In the case of the microdynamics of the Mordhana scheme, the survey 
revealed that eight women expressed a negative impact on their economic 
standing. Five women indicated that they had to take on wage employment 
because of the loss of land, and the rest indicated they had to commute longer 
distances to other villages in search of work (ORG 1994, 15). In addition, the 
policy of rehabilitation excluded female adult members of affected households. 
As the report noted, “Major daughters have not been included for MA [main- 
tenance allowance] and RA [rehabilitation assistance], since [a] majority of 
them get married within 20 years of age and inclusion of them entails [a] 
lot of complications which would be difficult to tackle for a smaller LA & ER 
[land acquisition and economic rehabilitation] cell” (38). The regulatory pol- 
icy reform thus institutionalized a gendered conception of both labor and 
family that erased the labor of female members of households as well as the 
fact that long-standing historical patterns have shown the persistence of (often 
undercounted) female-headed households in rural contexts in India (Agar- 
wal 1994). 

Such infrastructural projects intensify long-standing intersecting inequali- 
ties of caste, gender, and class despite the best efforts of such reforms to provide 
for ameliorative measures for marginalized socioeconomic communities. The 
regulatory mechanisms of the state, of course, always contain the strong and 
self-evident risk of reproducing the inequalities and exclusions that shape 
local communities in both urban and rural areas. Institutional reforms that 
have attempted to produce greater farmer participation in the management of 
water resources have also tended to reproduce or intensify such inequalities. 
One in-depth study on the Lower Bhavani Project commissioned as part of 
the state’s assessment of its institutional reforms revealed that village hierar- 
chies and gendered social norms (such as domestic responsibilities and patri- 
archal resistance to women’s participation) posed considerable constraints on 
the participation of marginal farmers (CWR 2003). The report’s survey found 
that a “majority of Scheduled Caste farmers felt that agency officials discrimi- 
nate against lower caste men” and that a “majority of women farmers say there 
is discrimination by officials and felt that [in] the WUA activities males are 
favored” (CWR 2003, 92). Such forms of social discrimination were com- 
pounded by the intersection with class inequalities. For instance, marginal 
farmers were prohibited from participating by the lack of resources to forgo 
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wages or invest money for travel expenses to attend meetings. Given that the 
report estimated that in the state of Tamil Nadu as a whole, 73 percent of 
landholdings were owned by marginal farmers and that marginal farmers 
were a rising trend (CWR 2003), the obstacles to their participation repre- 
sent a significant limitation on the WUA? representativeness. 

These patterns of exclusion illustrate the ways in which intersecting inequal- 
ities are embedded within decentralized institutions that have been estab- 
lished for the management of water resources in rural areas. Institutional 
reforms in agricultural areas are enmeshed in long-standing socioeconomic 
hierarchies in ways that do not expand inclusion or access in the manage- 
ment of water resources. Such hierarchies have produced episodic forms of 
local protest. In one instance, local villagers from Velliyur attempted to stop 
Metrowater from purchasing water from their village through both direct 
social action and legal action (Janakarajan et al. 2007, 56) These protests are 
often spearheaded by women, as they are responsible for managing house- 
hold water needs and resources, and in two instances women’s organizations 
were able to successfully stop the sale of water to Metrowater (Janakarajan 
2004, 10). 

Consider further how the rural-urban relationship that undergirds ground- 
water markets is shaped by a multilayered set of inequalities of class, caste, 
and gender. The ownership of land and the natural constraint of whether 
groundwater is present are critical factors that shape whether farmers are 
able to benefit from the groundwater markets. Scholarship on rural mar- 
kets in Tamil Nadu has shown that the sale of water intensifies various 
forms of inequalities within rural and peri-urban areas. Larger landown- 
ers have benefited from the rise in groundwater markets, while landless 
agricultural laborers who lose employment when land is diverted from 
agriculture to water extraction are the most adversely affected (Ruet, Gam- 
biez, and Latour 2007). 

The growth of water markets has increased competitive water extraction 
and also exacerbates inequalities between water sellers and water purchasers 
(Moench, Caspari, and Dixit 1999). Less well-off farmers also accumulate 
debt when they take out loans for water extraction infrastructure only to 
find that their groundwater levels are insufficient or depleted by competitive 
extraction to provide profits (Janakarajan et al. 2007, 58). Gender- and caste- 
based inequalities that structure landownership have also been reproduced 
within expanding groundwater markets. The establishment of water markets 
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produces deeper land transformations by transforming property rights in 
significant ways (Ruet, Gambiez, and Latour 2007). Consider the effects of 
one Metrowater agreement with farmers in a peri-urban area. Prior to the 
agreement, while farmers engaged in the private exploitation of ground- 
water, the water remained in customary terms a common resource, which 
marginal users such as dependent and semidependent farmers in the area 
had access to (Ruet, Gambiez, and Latour 2007, 118). Yet, after the agree- 
ment, transfers of water within the area were stopped, resulting in “a de 
facto privatisation of the access to the resource, that is, a quasi-privatisation 
of the resource. The implementation of the agreement pushes towards de- 
alignment of the property rights structure from something close to common 
property towards a system that is nearly constitutive of a private regime” 
(Ruet, Gambiez, and Latour 2007, 119). 

There is, in effect, a paradox in this reconfiguration of public goods and 
private rights. The maintenance of the public supply of water for the metro- 
politan city area deepens the commodification of water in ways that narrow 
the public domain of this peri-urban area. Such processes have contributed 
in significant ways to India’s deepening agrarian crisis in the postliberal- 
ization era.** As one study has shown, in the case of Tamil Nadu, “water 
marketing villages are experiencing a decline in agriculture from 20 to 95% 
during 1990-2007, drinking water scarcity (quality wise as well as quantity 
wise), depletion of the water table from o to 6 m bgl during 1971-2007, the 
necessity of ... depending on private water, and the related economical bur- 
den due to the informal nature of extraction” (Packialakshmi, Ambujam, and 
Nelliyat 2011, 436). The state’s conception of the public good is in the process 
stratified by a city-periphery model that has become fully entrenched in the 
postliberalization period. 

While the extraction of water is shaped by accentuated structural inequal- 
ities between rural and urban communities, urban communities are also of 
course marked by internal inequalities. High-income groups use bottled 
water and private water supplies, middle-income groups use hand pumps, 
and low-income groups use Metrowater hand pumps located on streets 
(Saraladevi 2013, 152). This class-based differentiation in water infrastruc- 
ture (see figure 4.3) is also gendered, as women are responsible for the labor 
entailed in obtaining water for household needs. Socioeconomic status is 
also shaped by the calculus of electoral politics. Thus, marginalized commu- 
nities that are politically organized may also use protests to pressure local 
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FIGURE 4.3. Tamil Nadu Housing Development Water Source, showing the com- 


munal water pump from a low-income housing colony under the administration of 
the Tamil Nadu Slum Clearance Board 


state officials. Given that wealthy and upper-middle-class families have a 
steadier supply of private water resources, it is also the case that lower- 
income communities that rely more fully on Metrowater may be more likely 
to protest disruptions in supply. In this context, there are ways in which 
even poorer communities are stratified in complex ways. For instance, sec- 


tions of the urban poor that have received state-supported housing through 
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Tamil Nadu’s Slum Clearance Board may have more political leverage than 
poor communities living in informal settlements. 

Consider one stark example of the stratification of water markets and the 
urban poor in Chennai. In a housing development of the Tamil Nadu Slum 
Clearance Board (TNSCB) on the outskirts of the city, the sewer and water 
lines had been breached, resulting in residents receiving contaminated water 
for a period of two months. One of the women indicated that she had noticed 
the water had taken on a greenish appearance and she knew something 
was wrong. She stopped using the water and began buying water in tin cans. 
However, she said that she continued to collect water from the community 
pipe (gendered norms mean that women are responsible for ensuring that 
water is collected for household needs). When I asked why she would still 
collect contaminated water, she responded that she was collecting it and 
selling it (interview and site visit, August 18, 2016). This example is a stark 
illustration of the entangled contradictions of water bureaucracy, water 
markets, and inequality in Chennai. The delay in the repair of the breached 
pipes meant that inadequacies in the water bureaucracy compelled this 
woman to rely on informal private water markets. Yet her ability to sell pol- 
luted water through informal private water markets also underlines the 
deep stratification of poverty. The combination of socioeconomic margin- 
alization and water scarcity produces stratified water markets among the 
urban poor. Meanwhile, underlying this story of markets, poverty, and sur- 
vival is a deeper story of institutional cleavages in the water bureaucracy. 
The engineer in charge of the complex knew about the breach but said he 
was helpless since he was employed by the TNSCB and the infrastructure 
was maintained by Metrowater. According to the engineer at the housing 
site, as an employee of the TNSCB, he was responsible for water infrastruc- 
ture maintenance within the buildings and homes (interview, August 18, 
2016). Thus, the institutional division of authority meant that the on-site 
engineer could do little to jump-start repairs of the pipes. The institutional 
cleavages within the water bureaucracy themselves reflect the relationships 
of power that shape access to water within and between urban and rural 


communities in Tamil Nadu. 


Institutional reforms produce a redistribution of centralized institutional 


power rather than a shift from centralized to decentralized state governance. 
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The implications of such shifts in governance have far-reaching conse- 
quences for the political economy of the state. Urban governance in this 
context cannot be understood through a reified lens of a territorially bound 
city. New modes of urban governance intersect with the historical weight of 
both bureaucratic and political-economic structures in ways that reconfig- 
ure the use of land and water across the divides of rural and urban spaces in 
the state. The changes produced by economic liberalization do not unfold 
either according to dominant models of “neoliberalism” or through models 
of reform that assume a linear reworking of the relationship between the 
state and private capital. Rather, the politics of water are shaped by the socio- 
economic inequalities and institutional relationships of power that stem 
from the models of city-centered urban development that are being pro- 
duced by both state practices and private capital investment in the postlib- 
eralization period. 

This focus on the restructuring of Chennai’s water bureaucracy allows 
us to gain a deeper understanding of the workings of the postliberaliza- 
tion state that are not adequately captured by exceptionalist narratives of 
bureaucratic corruption and state failure in India. The overdetermined pro- 
cesses that constrain the ability of water bureaucrats to effectively manage 
water resources are deepened as competition over water resources is inten- 
sified by accelerating and unplanned models of urban development in the 
postliberalization period. Monolithic stories of state failure—whether they 
are told in terms of incapacity, corruption, or the capture of the government 
by private interests—are accurate but not sufficient for an adequate under- 
standing of the state. 

An adequate understanding of the state requires a deeper understanding 
of the nature of bureaucratic agency. Take, for example, the case of Chen- 
nai’s struggles with the management of droughts and floods. Such crises are 
not new to the city, which has had a long history of coping with floods and 
droughts.” Yet shifting weather patterns and the potential impact of intensi- 
fied swings between drought and floods that are associated with climate 
change produce new and daunting challenges for state employees in the city 
and the state. Consider, for instance the technical challenges of operating the 
city reservoirs. From a civil engineering perspective, reservoir operation has 
become increasingly difficult, as there are conflicting objectives of keeping a 
maximum amount of water in storage to cope with water demands on the 


one hand and ensuring enough empty storage space for storing flood waters 
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on the other (Anbarasan 2010, 4). Since the state cannot construct new res- 
ervoirs for the city, bureaucrats struggle with planning for floods in the win- 
ter and drought in the summer. State employees in the water bureaucracy 
are often faced with managing crises that are the product of state policies 
that they have little control over. It is this question of bureaucratic agency 
that I turn to in the next chapter. 
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State, Class, and the 


Agency of Bureaucrats 


BUREAUCRACIES, SUCH AS THE WATER BUREAUCRACY, ARE OFTEN 
viewed as nameless, faceless abstractions. In practice, the water bureaucracy 
is made up of individual state employees who are often left with the task of 
managing the stresses of water-related crises in the state. Consider the expe- 
rience of the engineer in charge of Chembarambakkam Reservoir, which he 
described as he reflected back on his experience during the historic flood in 
2015 (interview, January 19, 2021). He recalled being unable to leave the reser- 
voir for a period of ten days while he monitored the flood levels, fearing that 
the entire reservoir would be breached. He recounted the political pressure of 
higher-level state employees phoning him continually as they faced mount- 
ing public anger from city residents. His own home was completely flooded, 
and his family had to evacuate to a hotel, but he could not leave his station for 
a moment because he feared being blamed for the flood damage. As a tech- 
nical worker without a college degree in engineering, he had remained at the 
level of assistant engineer and was now only a few months away from retire- 
ment. The hidden work of such public sector workers and bureaucrats, who 
quietly persist in trying to do their jobs both in times of crisis and in routine 
contexts, usually does not merit much attention in the grand narratives on 
bureaucratic inefficiency and corruption on the one hand and institutional 
reform and good governance on the other. Yet “the state” is as much made up 
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of the microdynamics of such practices and employee action or inaction as it 
is of the grander processes of reform and policy. 

Although debates on institutional reforms and questions of governance 
often focus on narratives of corrupt, inefficient, and recalcitrant bureau- 
crats in India, a more variegated institutional field is at play—one marked 
by differences between and within bureaucratic organizations. These pat- 
terns illustrate both the political and economic constraints on bureaucratic 
agency as well as spaces in which bureaucrats have tried to engage in con- 
structive and effective governance. A complete account of the challenges of 
water governance and the dynamics of institutional reform requires a frame- 
work that incorporates a more complex understanding of bureaucrats. Such 
an account unsettles explanations of failures of governance and regulatory 
reforms in terms of exceptionalist arguments that locate such failures in a 
presumed monolithic inertia of the “Indian bureaucracy.” The complexities 
of the bureaucracy in the postliberalization period also lie in the fact that the 
bureaucracy is itself a target and site of restructuring as well as an agent in the 
implementation of reforms. 

Consider one of the singular historical figures of Tamil Nadu’s water 
bureaucracy, Professor A. Mohanakrishnan. His professional diary contains 
the following comment on an Advocates’ Conference he attended as Tamil 
Nadu’s chairman of the Cauvery Technical Cell: “Very little done. I felt sad 
on waste of time and money and to satisfy my conscience, have not been 
joining the costly lunch provided by the hotel and carried my own butter- 
milk rice these days” (2016b, 72). Mohanakrishnan’s observations about a 
meeting that he had attended to discuss the Cauvery interstate dispute pro- 
vide a rare glimpse of the personal reflections of a key actor in Tamil Nadu’s 
water bureaucracy. His reflections point to a realm that is rarely addressed in 
either public narratives or academic writings on India’s bureaucratic institu- 
tions. Mohanakrishnan refers to his response to the waste of time and money 
notin the terms of conventional rational actor models of bureaucratic agency 
or in the traditional terms of social and political narratives of resistance. 
Rather, he refers to his resistance to the waste of time and money—a familiar 
microexample for analysts and critics of bureaucratic practices—as a way to 
satisfy his conscience. This response unsettles the customary economic, politi- 
cal, or institutional frames that form the grammar of both public and aca- 


demic analyses of India’s bureaucrats. 
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The idea of a bureaucrat’s conscience has had little discursive space, given 
the weight of condemnation of the figure of the Indian bureaucrat. Bureau- 
cratic agency in both scholarly works and public discourses in India has 
largely been described through the control of information, access, and 
resources that is executed through vast mazes of paper, patronage, and petty 
power (Gupta 2012; Tarlo 2003). Scholarship in comparative contexts has 
rightly pointed to the ways in which bureaucratic structures are both embed- 
ded within and generative of exclusion, inequality, and what Michael 
Herzfeld has termed “social indifference” (Herzfeld 1992; Lipsky 2010). The 
bureaucrat has, often justifiably, come to embody the worst excesses of the 
state. Yet while the figure of the bureaucrat looms large in such analyses, 
there is little discussion of the bureaucrat as a complex subject of history. 
In the Indian context, the subaltern turn of analysis that has sought to pres- 
ent the subjectivity and agency of various social groups in nuanced ways has 
not extended to the bureaucrat. The figure of the “bureaucrat” in fact encom- 
passes a widely stratified set of individuals and social groups. The top tiers of 
the bureaucracy range from the elite levels of the state, such as the national 
IAS cadres, to the top tiers of the state government. However, the full fabric of 
the bureaucracy consists of a broad range of intermediary employees of vary- 
ing privilege and status, from generalist administrators to specialists such as 
engineers and technical experts to lower-tier public sector employees. 

In many ways, the analytical and theoretical gaps in analyses of bureau- 
crats are an understandable effect of the structural location that the bureau- 
cracy occupies in the political economy of India. The bureaucracy is the arm 
of the state that executes policies of development and is the institutional field 
responsible for the (often ineffective) implementation of state policies. The 
bureaucracy is inextricably wound up in both the historical weight of long- 
standing developmental failures and the legacies of singular but spectacular 
crises, such as the Emergency period. Critics of the effects of India’s devel- 
opmental state have aptly shown the ways in which the bureaucracy has 
encoded various forms of power relations that have transformed poor com- 
munities into targets and casualties of state programs that failed to success- 
fully ameliorate their lives (Bardhan 1984; Chatterji 2006). Public discourses 
on corruption and popular anticorruption movements that have arisen in 
recent years have tended to focus on the corruption of bureaucrats.’ Mean- 
while, India’s economic reforms advocate for a scaling back of the bureau- 
cracy. The agency of bureaucrats is thus entangled in the very real web of 
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political and socioeconomic deficiencies produced by state policies on the one 
hand and political and public discourses on the bureaucracy on the other. 

The conceptual challenge of addressing the complexity of bureaucratic 
agency requires an approach that addresses the ways in which bureaucrats 
are enmeshed in such broader political and socioeconomic patterns and are 
themselves complex social actors. Consider the historical formation of 
bureaucratic workforces. At the macro level, state investment in an expand- 
ing bureaucratic apparatus in the early decades of independence became 
a significant dimension of middle-class formation in postcolonial India. In 
contrast to the elite bureaucrats of institutions, such as the IAS, the vast 
majority of bureaucrats consisted of the middle and lower tiers of the middle 
classes. These sectors were employed in public sector enterprises or respon- 
sible for delivering services at the local level. Public employment has long 
been a central avenue for middle-class individuals as well as for upwardly 
mobile members of the lower-middle classes and working classes. An ade- 
quate understanding of bureaucratic agency requires an analysis of the dis- 
tinctive nature of this class-state relationship, where bureaucrats are both 
the product of and the agents of state policies. 

India’s bureaucratic field is shaped by three significant dimensions. First, 
the historical formation of institutional rules and norms—including both 
long-standing continuities and periods of institutional change in the postin- 
dependence period—continues to shape the postliberalization period in sig- 
nificant ways. Second, the bureaucratic field is shaped by the complexities of 
middle-class formation in contemporary India. An adequate understand- 
ing of India’s bureaucracy thus rests on a nuanced understanding of the dif- 
ferentiated material and symbolic dimensions of the middle classes and the 
role of the state in shaping middle-class formation in India. Finally, an ade- 
quate understanding of the bureaucracy requires a more nuanced field of the 
agency of bureaucrats, who must maneuver within the complex institu- 


tional, political, and economic structures that shape their employment. 


Historical Legacies and the Political Underpinnings 
of India’s “Steel Frame” 


The historic image of India’s bureaucracy is often captured by Sardar Val- 
labhai Patel’s characterization of the Indian Administrative Service as the 
steel frame of newly independent India. Cautioning that “you will not have a 
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united India if you do not have a good All-India Service which has inde- 
pendence to speak out its mind,”* Patel founded his advocacy of the IAS on 
images of a highly professionalized and independent institution that embod- 
ied the bureaucratic potential of the newly independent and interventionist 
Indian state. In this context, contemporary representations of a dysfunc- 
tional bureaucracy are often presented through a narrative of growing decline 
of this ideal through the increasing politicization, inefficiency, and corrup- 
tion that unfolded in later decades. The deterioration of the IAS and the state 
bureaucracy in general is often marked by the systemic politicization of 
Indira Gandhi’s practices during the Emergency period.’ Yet while Indira 
Gandhi's politicization of the bureaucracy during her Emergency Rule is well 
known, this acute form of politicization that began in the mid-1970s must be 
contextualized in a broader context, where India’s bureaucratic field has 
been shaped by political processes since the inception of the Indian Civil 
Service (ICS) in the colonial period. 

The ICS was a central instrument for the exercise of colonial state power. 
The image of the ICS as a “steel frame” that would later come to be popu- 
larly associated with the IAS in independent India was in fact a metaphor 
for the colonial state’s political project of retaining power and maintaining 
law and order. As Lloyd George would note in his speech to the British Par- 
liament in 1922, “If you take that steel frame out of the fabric, it would col- 
lapse. There is one institution we will not cripple, there is one institution we 
will not deprive of its functions or of its privileges; and that is the insti- 
tution which built up the British Raj—the British Civil Service of India” 
(quoted in Benbabaali 2008). Scholarship on the Indian Civil Service has 
provided in-depth historical analyses of the political dynamics, which 
included the politics of racial stratification between British and Indian 
employees, the authoritarian nature of ICS rule, and active political inter- 
ference in the face of a rising nationalist movement (Misra 1977; Nayar 1969; 
Potter 1996). The colonial nature of the ICS meant that it was oriented toward 
law and order and revenue collection in order “to limit the role of govern- 
ment, to promote stability by minimizing change, to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of government, and to provide a tight chain-command control over 
governmental actions and personnel” rather than toward developing wel- 
fare-related dimensions of the state that would serve broader societal needs 
(Nayar 1969, 10). This did not inoculate the ICS from processes of politiciza- 
tion, which included transfers of ICS officers due to political interference, 
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the pursuit of partisan objectives, and the use of district administration 
structures as a means of repressing the Indian nationalist movement (for 
instance by increasing taxes on villages that supported the Congress orga- 
nization (Potter 1996). Consider one example, where “in January 1921, the 
water level of the Godavari River fell rapidly, and it was necessary to reduce 
the area of second crop irrigation. The Collector, Bracken (ICS, Madras) and 
Wadsworth [Additional District Magistrate, ICS Madras], when making 
decisions on this, gave preference to those villages that had not joined the 
non-co-operation movement, ‘thereby demonstrating in the most convinc- 
(Potter 1996, 36). 

This deep politicization of the ICS, as is well known, produced significant 


22 


ing fashion that it paid to be loyal 


opposition to retaining the institution after independence. The point at hand 
is not that contemporary forms of corruption and politicization of the 
bureaucracy have been causally produced by colonial practices but that such 
processes of politicization do not emerge in a historical vacuum in the later 
decades of the postindependence period. The use of the administrative ser- 
vices both for partisan ends and for the purpose of repressing political 
dissent has a long historical legacy that has produced deep-seated intercon- 
nections between the bureaucratic and political fields in India. 

In the early years of independence, the turn from the colonial to a newly 
independent developmentalist state would require the public bureaucracy 
to “undertake new tasks and discharge new functions which were till 1947 
beyond its scope . . . [as] the bureaucratic apparatus of the security state 
was being gradually transformed into an instrument of [a] welfare state” 
(Prasad 1974, 29). In the process, the administrative apparatus became a 
central vehicle for the creation of relationships of patronage and dependence 
between the state and various socioeconomic groups. Given the single- 
party dominance of the Congress in the early decades of independence, 
political dynamics were built into this emerging role of the bureaucracy 
(Bhambhri 1971). 

These early patterns of politicization of the IAS were deepened and sys- 
tematized in the 1970s and 1980s. As the single-party dominance of the Con- 
gress was unsettled, the civil service increasingly became a site of political 
contestation, particularly as the rise of regional parties began to increase 
political tensions between the central government and the states. Such events 
produced new pressures created by the Emergency, local state politics, and 
regional nationalism (L. Rudolph and S. Rudolph 1987, 75). Prime Minister 
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Indira Gandhi's rule, and the authoritarian excesses of the Emergency 
period, of course, represented the weightiest and most visible period in 
which the civil service, and the bureaucracy in general, was politicized. 
Indeed, the use of the bureaucracy to implement some of the most repressive 
state policies, such as the forced sterilization program, has imprinted the 
bureaucracy with an indelible mark of repressiveness (Tarlo 2003). However, 
the formation of a politicized bureaucracy has also unfolded in ways that 
have more broadly and systematically connected the bureaucratic and politi- 
cal fields in the postindependence period. Such concerns were intensified in 
the 1970s as “loyalty to the party in power became part of their [IAS officers’] 
reward structure” and affected promotions, postings, and transfers of civil 
servants in more systematic ways (Potter 1996, 156). Political patronage in 
effect became an intrinsic component of the institutional rules of the bureau- 
cracy in ways that surpassed the specificities of the Emergency period or the 
Congress party’s era of centralized control. 

As the deployment of political capital became a structural component of 
the bureaucratic field, the politicization of the bureaucracy cut across both 
national and local levels and across political party. While the IAS represents 
an elite and relatively small component of the Indian bureaucracy, this polit- 
icization signified a broader incorporation of political capital within the 
reward structure of the bureaucracy. This structural feature of India’s bureau- 
cratic field led author and well-known journalist Prem Shankar Jha to char- 
acterize bureaucrats as a service-oriented “intermediate class” because of the 
systematic ways bureaucrats used their position to in effect extract money 
for the delivery of services. As he would caustically argue, 


Because they accept money in return for services, and they are members of the 
intermediate class insofar as the value of the services they render condoning 
black-marketing, bootlegging, smuggling, colluding in the evasion of excise 
levies, or speeding up the process of obtaining official sanctions, increases 
with the intensity of the shortages being experienced by the economy .. . the 
bulk of the police force, and the majority of the staff of the economic and tech- 
nical departments of the Central and state governments, who come in direct 


contact with the public, can be considered members of this class. (1980, 100) 


This acerbic depiction captures the ways in which the deployment of 
political capital became a more generalized form of patronage that was 
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systematically incorporated within the reward structure of the bureaucracy— 
a process of institutionalization that is overlooked by the more generalized 


or homogeneous discourses on cultures of corruption. 


Reforming the Bureaucracy in 
Postliberalization India 


The question that then arises is whether and how the rhetoric of reform has 
begun to transform the bureaucracy. While global discourses on good gov- 
ernance have become part of the Indian rhetorical lexicon on reforms, such 
reforms have in fact focused more on conventional processes of workforce 
restructuring, which are typical of structural adjustment policies. Develop- 
ments since the 1990s reflect a restructuring of large sections of the bureau- 
cracy that have paralleled forms of industrial restructuring that have targeted 
workers through cutbacks in employment without restructuring the under- 
lying political nexus that has produced historical legacies of bureaucratic 
dysfunction. At both the central and state government levels, workforces 
have shown a gradual but steady reduction in employment in the first two 
decades of the postliberalization period. In addition, vacancies have not been 
filled.* Meanwhile, financial pressures on local state budgets have meant that 
state governments have had to consider finding ways of managing the costs 
of state government employees. In the case of Tamil Nadu, a state well known 
for its populist rhetoric and policies, the state government has nevertheless 
restructured its government workforce and also attempted to make changes 
in its compensation (for instance by restructuring pension funds for state 
employees). Tamil Nadu’s state government workforce dropped from 587,111 
in 2007 to 527,790 in 2017 (Sheelapriya 2008; Anbu 2016). While the scaling 
back of the state bureaucracy is a central component of the reforms agenda, 
this retrenchment does not address the deeper issues of the systemic incor- 
poration of political capital within administrative reward structures of the 
bureaucracy. 

Let us return, for instance, to the IAS, the most privileged sector of the 
bureaucracy. Recent research provides a vivid example of this process of 
restructuring, which has been skewed toward cutbacks in employee bene- 
fits without a change in the politicization of the reward structure. The his- 
torical trend of using transfers to exert political pressure on bureaucrats 


has continued well into the postliberalization period (Iyer and Mani 2012). 
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According to a Government of India survey, 52 percent of respondents indi- 
cated that they believed “that the postings to important posts and sought 
after stations are not decided on the basis of merit while 58% officers feel 
that the transfer orders are not issued keeping in mind the specific needs of 
the concerned” (MP 2010, 55). The survey also indicated that respondents 
believed that nepotism and political influence played a key role in enabling 
civil servants to gain access to top-tier positions. While the underlying 
party-administrative nexus of the bureaucracy has remained unchanged, 
economic shifts in the postreforms period have affected the status of IAS 
employment. As private sector white-collar employment has become more 
lucrative, the prestige and monetary rewards of [AS employment have shown 
a relative decline, particularly in contrast to upper-tier private sector employ- 
ment (Vaishnav and Khosla 2016, 10). 

The combination of the continued politicized and patronage-based foun- 
dation of the bureaucracy with declining prestige and compensation has 
further entrenched the institutionalization of extralegal monetary compen- 
sation as part of the bureaucracy’s reward structure. Understanding this 
process in ways that do not invoke simplistic languages of corruption is 
not an attempt to rationalize the damaging effects of bribery and graft but 
a means of grasping the institutionalized, structural foundations of such 
rent-seeking behavior. As Milan Vaishnav and Saksham Khosla have noted, 
“Endemic political interference can lead to rent-seeking behavior even for 
honest officers, who might feel forced to comply with questionable demands 
from superiors for fear of being punished. Furthermore, uncompetitive 
public-sector salaries (not to mention years of foregone wages as candi- 
dates devote an increasing amount of time to passing the civil services exam) 
encourage officers to make extra money while in office” (2016, 12). Processes 
of liberalization have thus left the political underpinnings and correspond- 
ing patronage structures of the bureaucracy firmly in place. 

The continued political dysfunctions of the bureaucracy have led to two 
interrelated central lines of scholarly inquiry. On the one hand, scholars 
have focused on an analysis of the state as a political formation that is 
embedded in practices of corruption and relations of patronage (Das 2001; 
Chandra 2015; Gupta 2012, 2017). Political scientist Kanchan Chandra, for 
instance, has made the important argument that policies of liberalization 
have simply redirected state power so that “the retreat of patronage from 
some areas of the economy has been accompanied by a relocation to others” 
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(2015, 46). While the Tamil Nadu state government has reformed some 
aspects of the water bureaucracy, as we have seen, state power has been 
expanding in the management of water resources through the licensing of 
groundwater wells, the regulation of land acquisition, and the expansion of 
the power of institutions such as Metrowater. 

What remains an understudied area of such shifts in the state in the post- 
liberalization period is an understanding of the relationship between this 
restructuring of the state and the processes of class formation of the bureau- 
cratic workforce. One of the central dimensions of the Indian state both in 
the colonial period and in the early decades of independence has been the 
way in which the state produced and shaped middle-class formation. His- 
torically, state subsidies of higher education and the role of the state as an 
employer of large sections of the middle classes meant that the state played a 
central role in the production and support of India’s middle classes. How- 
ever, in recent years, the main focus of the reforms of India’s bureaucracy 
has been on the gradual but steady reduction of government employees. 
An adequate understanding of the restructuring of the bureaucracy thus 
requires a closer analysis of the bureaucratic field as a realm that represents 
this changing class-state relationship. 


The Indian State and Bureaucratic 
Middle-Class Formation 


One of the most astute understandings of the relationship between the state 
and middle class in recent years emerged not from scholarly analyses of con- 
temporary India but from Modi’s 2014 electoral campaign and his deploy- 
ment of the idea of a “neo-middle class.”° In contrast to both celebratory public 
marketing presentations of an expanding, successful postliberalization mid- 
dle class and academic scholarship that has reinforced conceptions of this 
middle class as intrinsically linked to (if not a product of) market-led growth 
and consumption, Modi’s rhetoric captured both the limits of access to middle- 
class status and the continued significance of state support for large sections of 
the middle classes in India. As the BJP’s party platform noted, 


India has a large middle class with immense understanding, talent and pur- 
chasing power. In addition, a whole new class has emerged. Those who have 


risen from the category of poor and are yet to stabilize in the middle class, 
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the “neo middle class.” This class needs proactive handholding. Having 
moved out of poverty, their aspirations have increased. They want ameni- 
ties and services of a certain standard. They thus now feel that Government 
facilities and services are not up to the mark, and hence resort to the private 
sector for things like education, health and transport. This is obviously 
costly, putting the neo middle class into a daily dilemma. As more and more 
people move into this category, their expectations for better public services 
have to be met. We have to strengthen the Public Sector for providing effi- 


cient services to our citizens (BJP 2014, 17). 


At one level, Modi’s campaign rhetoric, in effect, pointed both to the 
symbolic power of the promise of upward mobility that has been embodied 
in images of India’s “new” postliberalization middle classes and to the limits 
of this promise of access, as large segments of society (including sections of the 
middle classes) have not benefited from wealth generated by new economy 
jobs within the services and informational technology sectors (Fernandes 
2006). At another level, his rhetoric underlined the role of both the state and 
the public sector as a key foundation of support for these segments of the 
middle classes. Modi’s rhetoric effectively cast new policies of economic 
reform through historical state languages of development in ways that both 
grasped and capitalized on the ways in which large segments of the middle 
classes continue to rely on and to demand various forms of state support—a 
reliance that rests on the historical role of the state in shaping middle-class 
formation in India. 

A focus on the bureaucracy as a site of middle-class employment provides 
the analytical space that can grasp the contradictory socioeconomic loca- 
tion of bureaucrats and their relationship to the state. The contradictions 
inherent in this location are shaped by the ways in which bureaucrats are 
entangled in a relationship with the state that is both an extractive relation- 
ship that allows for the appropriation of resources (Bardhan 1984) and a 
subordinate relationship of dependence through the conditions of employ- 
ment. This stratified relationship complicates critical and analytical discus- 
sions of the state as an employer—whether in the bureaucracy or more 
generally in public sector enterprises (Ganguly-Scrase and Scrase 2009). 

Too often, criticisms of the public sector and the bureaucracy are implic- 
itly or explicitly tied to normative views that advocate modes of material 
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public disinvestment through specific models of economic reform liberaliza- 
tion rather than much-needed correctives to the organization, utilization, 
and distribution of public resources. Indeed, it has long been easy to deploy 
images of a bloated and inefficient public sector and a corrupt bureaucracy, 
given the kinds of relationships of extraction that have haunted the state’s 
management of economic resources. However, the restructuring of the state 
in the postliberalization period also entails a restructuring of a sizable work- 
force with implications both for the employees and for the nature of class 
inequality. Public sector employment in both governmental and industrial 
occupations has steadily declined since the 1990s. Shifts in the postliberaliz- 
ation period have lessened the significance of public sector employment both 
in terms of size and as a marker of status, as top-tier private sector white 
collar jobs have become increasingly lucrative while top-tier jobs in the IAS 
have not kept pace. However, the impact of this downsizing of public sector 
employment must be understood largely in terms of its effects on the lower 
socioeconomic strata of public sector employees (Nagaraj 2014). Given that 
the nonelite middle classes are often more dependent on state employment 
than the upper tiers of the middle classes, who have been able to transition to 
more lucrative new economy private sector jobs in the postliberalization 
period, the restructuring of the public sector has reduced the security of less- 
privileged middle-class individuals without unsettling the primacy of the 
dominant proprietary professional middle classes. Meanwhile, as R. Nagaraj 
has argued, while large landowners and regional elites have engaged in a 
“pragmatic use of the public sector [that] seems to be almost entirely driven 
by electoral calculations,” the broader segment of middle classes has resorted 
to individualized strategies using patronage networks with a “hope to secure 
individualized gains from a plethora of sub-optimal government welfare pro- 
grammes, however meager they might be” (2015, 45). The primary effect of 
cutbacks in the public sector has been to reduce the socioeconomic security 
of less-privileged sectors of the middle classes rather than to correct the 
extractive dominance of governmental elites. 

Consider the case of state employment in Tamil Nadu. While Tamil Nadu 
has embraced many dimensions of liberalization and has actively sought 
private investment, the state government has also deviated from the ideo- 
logical norms of liberalization through a heavy reliance on populist politics 
by both major political parties in the state, the DMK and the AIADMK. 
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Former chief minister Jayalalitha’s regime, in particular, drew on gendered 
constructions of motherhood that consolidated her own symbolic-political 
representation as mother or “Amma,” as she was popularly known, to sys- 
tematically deploy a range of maternalistic populist programs, subsidies, 
and entitlements. Such policies ranged from the establishment of “Amma 
weekly markets” to “Amma Canteens” to the distribution of “Amma water” 
to the provision of bus passes to college students and the establishment of 
health insurance schemes.’ However, in contrast to such visible and substan- 
tive welfare provisions, the state government nevertheless engaged in steady 
cutbacks of its public sector workforce, in line with broader national trends 
of the restructuring of the state bureaucracy and public sector. 

The centrality of governmental employment for the middle classes is 
underlined by that fact that despite such cutbacks, public sector employment 
remains a desired avenue for the middle classes in the state. As one report 
put it, in 2017, 


Greater Chennai has recorded the highest number of registrations as there 
are 5 employment offices across the city. “More than 9 lakh registrations 
were made in the last financial year in Chennai city alone as the population 
is high compared to other districts. Even within Chennai, it is the Profes- 
sional and Executive Employment Office (PEEO) that has seen the highest 
number of registrations, 4.96 lakh, till March 31, said an employment 
exchange official; 12.26% of the total registrations in the state happen in 
Chennai-based employment exchange offices. Experts say registration of 
graduates and engineers is an indication that they are not able to get employ- 


ment in the private sector. 


By February 2021, the number of employees from the educated middle 
classes (consisting of graduates and postgraduates) looking for government 
employment through the employment exchanges in Tamil Nadu was esti- 
mated at 2,616,098 (EES 2021). While unemployment is a key factor for the 
high number of educated middle classes on the employment exchange rolls, 
one employee of the exchanges noted that public sector employment is the 
first choice of job seekers coming to the exchanges, despite a paucity of jobs 
in this sector (employment exchanges also direct candidates to private sector 
vacancies) (interview, January 9, 2017). According to the Tamil Nadu Labour 
Department’s 2016-2017 Report, in the preceding five years, 77,696 job 
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seekers were placed in government jobs through the exchanges, while 
142,144 were placed in the private sector (Kafeel 2016, 80), confirming the 
department’s observation that the opportunity for employment “in the pub- 
lic sector is dwindling and private sector is increasing due to rapid industri- 
alization in the State” (83). Such trends show that the restructuring of Tamil 
Nadu’s public workforce has taken place in accordance with policies of eco- 
nomic reform in ways that are hidden by the public populist strategies of 
successive state governments in the postliberalization period. Such tempo- 
rary populist welfare provisions mediate but do not displace structural shifts 
in the nature of the postliberalization state. 

Broad shifts in the employment of middle-class bureaucrats point to the 
need for a closer analysis of the bureaucracy as a workforce rather than as a 
mere arm of the state. This restructuration of the bureaucratic workforce 
raises the question of the agency of bureaucrats. The interplay between struc- 
ture and agency plays out through questions of employment, social agency, 
and subjectivity in the water bureaucracy of Tamil Nadu’s Public Works 
Department. Such a perspective allows us to thicken our understanding of 
bureaucrats as political and historical subjects rather than as the objectified 


instruments of state power. 


Rethinking the Figure of “the Bureaucrat” 


The Public Works Department in many ways encapsulates the complexities 
and contradictions of India’s postliberalization state. The bureaucratic institu- 
tion, one of the oldest in the country, embodies both the historical legacies of 
the colonial and postcolonial state and more recent processes of restructuring 
that have unfolded in the postreforms period. This is materially encapsulated 
in the physical infrastructure of the department. The head office of the Public 
Works Department in Tamil Nadu is housed in the historic colonial building. 
The once imperious building is relatively empty, in contrast to images of a 
bloated bureaucracy that still permeate contemporary discourses on the state. 
Meanwhile, the Institute for Water Studies, created through reforms associ- 
ated with World Bank financial support, shows some signs of the high-tech 
turn to the mapping and management of water resources through remote 
sensing and GIS (geographic information system) technologies. While the 
institute is authorized to hold a total staff strength of seventy-eight employees, 
this more modern building is also relatively sparsely populated. 
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Middle-class employees in the water sector of the Public Works Depart- 
ment (all subsequent references to the PWD address the Water Resources 
Organisation of the institution) consist primarily of technical workers and 
engineers. However, in contrast to engineers and employees of Metrowa- 
ter and TWAD, these employees are not directly involved in the provision 
of water resources to consumers in the state. The PWD represents a segment 
of the bureaucracy that is not primarily publicly embroiled in the conflicts, 
inequalities, and relationships of power that are associated with the “street- 
level bureaucracy” (Lipsky 2010) in Chennai. Existing studies of water politics 
and the bureaucracy in India have tended to focus on this consumer-related 
dimension of the bureaucracy within metropolitan areas and have illustrated 
the ways in which socioeconomic inequalities shape this dimension of the 
municipal bureaucracy’s treatment of urban citizens.” However, a sole focus 
on the service-level bureaucracy within metropolitan areas also produces 
generalizations about the state, corruption, and inequality that are based on 
one aspect of a more complex bureaucratic institutional field. An exclusive 
focus on the service bureaucracy limits the analytical space needed for both 
a broader understanding of governance and an in-depth understanding of 
both the structural and agentic dimensions of bureaucrats. 

Consider the major thrust of the PWD’s bureaucratic charge—the produc- 
tion and deployment of technical expertise both in field settings and at the 
level of planning. Engineers and technical workers are primarily designated 
either with the responsibility of managing and operating the physical infra- 
structure of water sources in Tamil Nadu or with the task of overseeing and 
developing technical schemes designed to manage the state’s water supply. 
Meanwhile, the public interactions of the PWD are structured by urban-rural 
cleavages. While the irrigation wing of the PWD is directly charged with pro- 
viding water resources for farmers, the department is not tasked with interact- 
ing with either urban or rural household water consumption. Beyond this, the 
PWD’s interaction with members of the public is linked to questions of land 
acquisition and the need to protect public land and infrastructure from 
encroachments. Patterns of rent-seeking behavior have historically been con- 
centrated on more subtle practices in the context of the physical construction 
of water-related infrastructure projects. As one government report noted, the 
“scope for corruption” within the PWD rested with a series of project-based 
practices such as “quality enforcement, paying contractors bills on time, [the] 
award of works and [the] negotiation of rates” (ARC 1973, 67). 
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Bureaucratic corruption in Tamil Nadu has been in line with broader 
national patterns. Public anger and charges over corruption that are endemic 
within India’s water bureaucracy are oriented toward the various compo- 
nents, with particular intensity directed at the utility Metrowater, the Chen- 
nai Metropolitan Corporation, and the PWD. In a judgment indicting the 
Chennai Corporation on widespread corruption, the Madras High Court, 
for instance, directed the corporation to “file a report explaining the nexus, 
collusion and corrupt activities largely found between the officials of corpo- 
ration, police, local politicians, electricity board authorities and metro board 
authorities.” Public complaints about the slow work of the PWD on the 
maintenance of infrastructure (for instance through desilting) abound in 
media reports." Or, to take another example of such complaints, in the con- 
text of the state’s drought, where Chennai residents were relying on water 


from Metrowater tankers, one individual claimed, 


There is an unspoken corruption in the recently introduced online system 
for water bookings by the Chennai Metro Water. When I sent my son to 
check the status of water supply in tankers to Santhome Water Tank Shed 
(near Cemetery), he was informed that it would take ten days, after booking 
on line, as there was a huge backlog of bookings. The officials had then 
demanded Rs. 1,500 for a 9000 litre tank, rather than the usual amount of Rs 
600 in order to get the tanker early. The incident explains the prevailing 
corruption and official inaction in the department. The officials had, in their 
defense, said that their service is better than the Rs. 2,000 that would be paid 


to the private tanker.” 


Public discourses in Chennai are in line with national trends where rumors 
and complaints about everyday corruption abound and are in effect a com- 
ponent of the making of urban middle-class identity. However, discourses of 
public corruption that are a continued part of the systemic rent-seeking 
practices of bureaucratic institutions are only a limited part of the broader 
dynamics of bureaucratic workforces in the water sector. 

Bureaucratic employment in the PWD is a complex field that is marked 
both by the long-standing reproduction of social stratification and by emerg- 
ing spaces of social change that are often hidden in stereotypical views of the 
bureaucracy. As is conventional in bureaucratic organizations, employment 
is structured through highly stratified internal hierarchies, with the rank of 
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chief engineer representing the pinnacle of achievement within the orga- 
nization. A vivid symbolic visual representation of the power of this posi- 
tion is embodied in a board in the chief engineer’s office at the Institute for 
Water Studies that lists the names of all the individuals who have occupied 
this position since the inception of the institute in 1993 in the “Public Works 
Department Roll of Honor.” At the higher levels of the bureaucratic struc- 
ture, engineers speak of this sense of prestige through a historical lens that 
is explicitly linked to the significance of the department in colonial times. 
Senior engineers that I interviewed repeatedly emphasized the historic nature 
of the department, pointing with pride to both the colonial and postcolonial 
history of the department as emblematic of a long legacy of engineering 
achievements in the service of national development. For employees, the 
creation and management of “public works” in this context were not simply 
a product of dispassionate technocratic expertise but an embodiment of sta- 
tus and honor.” 

The broader workforce of the organization reproduces the internal hier- 
archies and forms of stratification that are typical of workplace settings. In 
the early decades of independence, the PWD’s workforce rapidly expanded 
in ways that mirrored national trends in the expansion of the public sector. 
By 1973, the organization had a staff of 2,861 employees (ARC 1973, 16; this 
consisted of 3 chief engineers, 19 superintending engineers, 124 executive 
engineers, 665 assistant engineers, and 2,050 section officers). Despite the 
expansion of the workforce, rigid forms of stratification within the bureau- 
cracy produced various sources of employee workplace dissatisfaction. 
Engineers, for the most part, had limited space for upward mobility within 
the organization, and promotions to the higher position of superintending 
officer (and, in fewer cases, of chief engineer) would generally occur for indi- 
viduals when they were close to retirement (18). Recent years have seen a 
restructuring of the workforce again, mirroring national postliberalization 
trends of the reduction in public sector employment. While, on occasion, 
employees have unsuccessfully tried to oppose dimensions of this restruc- 
turing,“ the reduction of the workforce has primarily occurred through 
the practice of not filling vacancies or by hiring employees on a temporary 
(project-contingent) contract rather than as part of the state’s permanent 
workforce. In the postliberalization period, the obstacles for upward mobility 
in the department are further structured by internal variations of class dis- 
tinction that rest on educational capital. There is, for example, a significant 
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difference between employees with engineering degrees and those with 
technical diplomas, with strong limitations on the upward mobility of the 
latter group. Socioeconomic inequalities within the middle classes that are 
structured by credentialing practices are reproduced within the department’s 
workforce. 

Within the context of such institutional hierarchies, there are also emerg- 
ing spaces of change within the department. For example, the PWD has 
employed significant numbers of women, in accordance with the state govern- 
ment’s policy of providing reservations for women in governmental jobs." 
In the PWD’s head office, eleven of thirteen employees were women, while at 
the Institute for Water Studies, thirteen of eighteen engineers were women. 
One female engineer estimated that 40 percent of all PWD engineers are 
women. Within this measurable progress in gender equality, there remain 
various forms of stratification and inequality. For instance, the major posts 
of chief engineers continue to be held by men. Meanwhile, there are more 
men employed in field-based positions compared to higher levels of women 
employed within the head office and IWS in Chennai. 

Women engineers whom I interviewed presented a complex understand- 
ing of their employment. For instance, one female assistant executive engi- 
neer questioned conventional ideas of choice and said that her employment 
“was more about her parent’s choice” rather than her own. Another female 
engineer viewed this in generational terms, noting that younger women 
had more space to make their own career choices. Their narratives also in 
many ways reflected dominant middle-class constructions of respectable 
employment and status. As one woman employed as an engineer noted, their 
employment choices were mainly structured by their performance on cen- 
tral exams. As she put it, “Medical is first choice. Engineering is second choice. 
Those are the two fields you can get a good job” (interviews, January 19, 
2017). Nevertheless, the PWD’s employment patterns reflect an example of 
the success of the state government’s reservation policies in changing gen- 
dered patterns, particularly given the constraints on women’s entry into 
STEM-related fields in comparative contexts. As one women engineer said 
in response to a question about gender and engineering, “Gender differences 
don’t matter. Work is work” (interview, January 19, 2017). 

Spaces of change are also evident in the ways in which dominant and 
disciplinary expertise in civil engineering has shown signs of shifting away 
from the emphasis on the construction of large-scale projects, such as dams 
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and reservoirs. In part due to the scarcity of water sources and of land that 
can be tapped through such megaprojects, the PWD’s focus has been on 
smaller infrastructural endeavors, such as the construction of check dams 
(interview with joint chief engineer of irrigation, PWD, January 10, 2017). 
This is a significant shift, given the ways in which the engineering field has 
focused on large dams as a central means of harnessing water resources. 
However, such shifts are not purely instrumental. The PWD, for instance, 
engages in collaborative work with the Centre for Water Resources at the 
Tamil Nadu’s premier engineering university, Anna University. The focus of 
this center is on innovative, interdisciplinary approaches to water manage- 
ment that place a significant emphasis on questions of sustainability and 
social justice. Indeed, internal reports and studies of the PWD often contain 
important and critical discussions of land management and participatory 
practices. This is not to imply that such innovative work translates easily 
into policy shifts. In fact, political obstacles and a fragmented institutional 
landscape mean that such innovations often rest on the sidelines or face 
challenges in adequately integrating local participation and knowledge of 
communities being affected by developmental projects. Local inequalities of 
caste and class and long-standing interests of local contractors and leaders 
pose significant hurdles to the effective implementation of such participa- 
tory models of water management (Mosse 2003, 283). Change and effective- 
ness within state institutions is foreclosed through complex configurations 
of political dynamics, socioeconomic interests, and institutional practices. 
Consider, for instance, the ways in which various forms of political inter- 
vention constrain the operations of the PWD. In the early decades of inde- 
pendence, scholarship on the bureaucracy (and the IAS in particular) debated 
at length the tension between generalists and specialists (Nayar 1969). How- 
ever, this tension was one that existed not simply within the IAS but between 
IAS cadres and technical experts. As Tamil Nadu’s administrative reforms 
report noted, there was a strong divide between engineers and the PWD 
wing of the secretariat that “often led to a lack of understanding between 
the policy-making and programme executing wings of the department” 
(ARC 1973, 12). The secretariat, in this context, would be a central site where 
political pressures and considerations would impact decisions and repro- 
duce the state’s long-standing role of using infrastructural projects to consoli- 
date electoral support. In recent years, intensified periods of drought and 
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floods only serve to accentuate the politicization of the management of water 
resources and infrastructure. 

Or, to take another example, access to employment in the PWD is han- 
dled by the Tamil Nadu Public Service Commission and is based on both 
performance on central examinations and performance on an in-person 
interview. However, the composition of the Public Service Commission has 
itself become politicized. For instance, in 2016, the Madras High Court can- 
celed the appointment of eleven members of the commission, stating that 
the appointees were members of the ruling AIADMK party who had been 
appointed without transparency and without following Supreme Court 
guidelines. As the justices put it, “This appointing process or lack of it was 
on account of a misconception that the appointment to the post of members 
of the Public Service Commission was part of the spoils system based on the 
patronage of the State government.” Access to employment in the PWD is 
shaped by this kind of politicization of external bureaucratic institutions and 
the relationships of political patronage that mold governmental practices. 

Individuals attempting to produce change or to resist the complex polit- 
ical and institutional fields that structure bureaucratic employment must 
therefore negotiate a precarious environment. Despite the wealth of writing 
on the bureaucracy in recent years, less attention has been paid to the agency 
and subjectivity of bureaucrats who persist with such endeavors. Bureau- 
crats are unlikely subjects who do not fit well within the classic focus on 
subaltern subjectivity and agency. 


Identity, Everyday Practice, and the Possibilities 
of Ethical Agency within the State 


Contemporary work on India’s bureaucracy rarely presents an in-depth 
study of the work experiences or lives of employees. In the colonial period 
and in the early decades of independence, some autobiographies provided a 
window into the work experiences and lives of IAS officers. Much of the 
scholarly writing about India’s bureaucracy in the early decades of indepen- 
dence has focused on the elite cadres of the national bureaucracy, such as 
the IAS. The segment of the middle classes that was tracked into the upper 
echelons of national government employment drew primarily from existing 


middle- or upper-middle-class social groups. These segments of the middle 
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classes tended to be from urban metropolitan backgrounds and had access 
to elite middle- or upper-middle-class schools (see Mangat Rai 1973). How- 
ever, it is the regional bureaucracies, and less-studied state institutions, such 
as the Public Works Department, that began to provide avenues for upward 
mobility for individuals seeking access to middle-class status in postinde- 
pendence India. 

Early in-depth sociological studies of regional bureaucracies reveal a 
complex set of organizational, cultural, and political factors that produce 
the kinds of institutional problems that are reduced to a static image of cor- 
ruption. G. K. Prasad’s (1974) study of the governmental secretariat in Bihar 
based on fieldwork conducted in 1963-65 detailed deep-seated problems 
regarding the ways in which responsibility was delegated within deeply hier- 
archical organizational cultures. Writing in particular about the morale of 
bureaucrats based on field interviews, Prasad noted that local bureaucrats 
“remarked that while on the one hand merit, though valued very high, did 
not receive due recognition in government service, on the other, widespread 
corruption, which acted as a barrier to the efficient working was encouraged 
in a very subtle way” (98). Such sociological studies have shown a signifi- 
cant degree of discontent of employees in various bureaucratic organizations. 
Writing in a similar time period, A. Prasad (1976) produced an in-depth study 
of one of the central bureaucratic figures of the twentieth-century develop- 
mental state, the block developmental officer. The study reveals high degrees 
of dissatisfaction with both the organizational culture and practice and mate- 
rial terms of employment (such as salary and promotions). 

Despite sociological evidence of complex problems with organizational 
and employment conditions, most public and academic discourse focuses 
primarily on bureaucratic corruption. In recent years, media coverage in India 
has concentrated on exposing corrupt bureaucrats through often vivid expo- 
sés caught on camera or by secret cell phone recordings. Such narratives con- 
verge with both proliberalization academic writings that have sought to cut 
back and reform state bureaucracies and postcolonial theories that have 
focused on modern state power and the subjugation of citizens. Bureaucrats 
in this web of narratives rarely emerge as complex individuals whose lives 
can both illuminate our understanding of state structures and exceed these 
paradigms by providing a more intricate understanding of the bureaucrat 
as a subject of history. Professor A. Mohanakrishnan’s career at the Public 
Works Department provides a unique opportunity to gain such a perspective 
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on the otherwise broad sweep of analytical categories such as the “state” and 
the “bureaucracy.” 

Prof. Mohanakrishnan’s career at the PWD and in government service 
covered a seventy-year period close to the entire span of postindependence 
India. He worked in the PWD, gradually rising up from a junior engineer to 
the highest post of chief engineer from 1947 to 1984. He then served as a gov- 
ernmental adviser and expert in a number of significant positions in the 
decades since his retirement, finally concluding his career on December 31, 
2012. Prof. Mohanakrishnan was also distinctive in his service, as he main- 
tained a strong interest in academic research, writing, and teaching. His career 
encompassed five years of teaching at Anna University and a sustained period 
of administrative work at the university, including chairing the department 
of civil engineering. His receipt of an honorary degree from the university 
would give him the official title of professor. His academic bent produced 
a rich set of writings, including technical histories of major infrastructural 
projects, such as the Mullaperiyar Dam and the Telugu Ganga/Krishna Water 
Supply Project (whose design and implementation he executed) and a detailed 
autobiography and professional diary that provides rich insights into the 
inner workings of bureaucratic life. What emerges from this rich and layered 
career is a portrait of a bureaucrat that is far from stereotypical images that 
populate both popular and academic writings. 

In his daily recordings of his work experiences, Prof. Mohanakrishnan 
provides an account of a presentation he made at a seminar on employment 
opportunities for students at Anna University on July 29, 1983. He describes 
delivering a presentation at the seminar that opens with the statement, “Gov- 
ernment Work is God’s Work!” (2016a, 326). The reaction, as he describes 
it, was that “there was a loud uproar, which I did not mind, and made a con- 
vincing speech for 10 minutes. I said what I believed, and I still consider I 
had done nearly sixty years of unbroken service to the Government before 
laying down office and through the Government to the State and the people 
only with God’s help” (326). 

As with most of his daily work recordings, he does not elaborate on the 
details of the event. The reader is not given any content on the nature of 
the “loud uproar” or what he meant by the depiction of governmental work 
as “God’s Work.” One can speculate about the potential skepticism of young 
engineers at the elevation of government service or about the reaction to the 
construction of state service and technocratic expertise as religious duty. 
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One can also see clear examples of a sense of religiosity that permeates 
Mohanakrishnan’s life and work. At various points, his professional journal 
documents a practice of building a small temple near a newly constructed 
infrastructure project and efforts to visit nearby temples during his many 
field visits and travels in addition to his regular practice of worship. This 
interwoven sense of service and religious duty provided an underlying foun- 
dation to Prof. Mohanakrishnan’s self-understanding and self-presentation 
of his life and work. 

Mohanakrishnan’s philosophy of service consisted of a deep-seated set 
of ethical and professional principles. At first glance, the foundation of his 
professional outlook is rooted in the Nehruvian context in which he began 
his career at the Public Works Department. His autobiographical represen- 
tation is steeped in language that emphasizes the technical efficiency and 
prowess of the engineering skills being employed in the execution of infra- 
structural projects. Echoing Nehru’s well-known characterization of dams 
as the new temples of India, Mohanakrishnan would present in detail the 
laborious construction work involved in his first major engineering project 
in 1948, noting that “I am detailing all these just to emphasize how methodi- 
cal and steady were the preliminaries organized before taking up the great 
task of building the great dam” (2016a, 85). Indeed, the detailed description 
sheds light on the ways in which the construction of the dam was preceded 
by the construction of the physical infrastructure of a new community spa- 
tially stratified by class and occupation. As he would write, “The residential 
colony will consist of a few streets parallel, to house the junior assistants, 
senior assistants and up on the lines, quarters for the Supervisors. As if crown- 
ing these parallel streets, a semicircular formation was planned in which 12 
SDO’s [subdivisional officers] were located and at the crown, quarters for the 
single Execution Engineer, which was the only terraced building with two 
floors” (85). The organizational hierarchy of the PWD employees was intri- 
cately spatialized in the physical infrastructure of housing that was built 
prior to the construction of the dam. Meanwhile, the workers’ housing lines 
“were built in rows, six units in each row, each unit consisting of a small 
veranda with one foot depressed roof, an all-purpose room with headroom 
10 feet to the top of the roof to the left and a space for kitchen and eating 
behind the veranda. Six such units will be arranged in each row, the middle 
ones facing each other, for the residents to have social atmosphere at their 
level” (88). The construction of a stratified socioeconomic infrastructure 
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thus preceded the physical construction of the dam in a way that vividly 
encapsulates the ways in which the Nehruvian modernist project would 
come to reproduce an underlying form of class stratification within the 
architecture of India’s new interventionist state. 

However, Prof. Mohanakrishnan’s own social location also reveals the 
complexities of class formation and the role of local state-level bureaucratic 
employment in providing avenues for new entrants to middle-class status in 
the early years of independence. Mohanakrishnan describes at length his 
modest rural background in a small landowning family with “a few pieces 
of land” (2016a, 7), growing up primarily in the house of his grandfather, a 
village postman (7). While he was from an upper-caste Chettiar community 
with some landed resources, as a Telugu speaker he was also a linguistic- 
ethnic minority in Tamil Nadu. Decades later, even though he was a well- 
placed member of the bureaucracy, his attentiveness to his linguistic identity 
would lead him to note when he had made effective and well-delivered pre- 
sentations in Tamil (a language that he was fluent in) (2016b, 9-10, 31). 

Prof. Mohankrishnan’s narration illuminates existing understandings of 
the relationship between the state and middle-class formation in a number 
of ways. His life story confirms the significance of the role of education in 
shaping middle-class formation and in the relationship between the educated 
middle classes and state formation in the early decades of independence (as 
the educated middle classes were tracked into expanding public sector employ- 
ment). In keeping with this pattern, education plays a central role in Prof. 
Mohanakrishnan’s access to middle-class status and upward mobility through 
state employment. He opens his autobiography with an acknowledgment of 
the centrality of education in shaping his life and career. As he puts it, “I am 
fortunate in that I have been born in a family in the Chodavaram, now Shola- 
varam in Ponneri Taluk of Thiruvallur District, who were anxious to give 
good education to the children, though they had not crossed the Elementary 
School stage themselves” (2016a, 3). His autobiography presents detailed dis- 
cussions of his teachers, ranging from preschool to his engineering training, 
whose support and encouragement he honors as crucial to his advancement. 

However, Mohanakrishnan’s personal story also complicates existing 
conceptions of middle-class formation. Describing his preparation for an 
interview for entrance into the College of Engineering, Mohanakrishnan 
writes, “Till then, I had never worn a pant and a full hand shirt” (2016a, 59) 
and then details the process of purchasing the cloth and getting it stitched in 
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time for the interview. This vignette, of course, speaks to the ways in which 
less-privileged social groups must persevere in gaining the appropriate forms 
of social capital that are taken for granted by the educated urban metropoli- 
tan middle classes. 

Public employment in technocratic fields such as engineering in the 
early independence period held deeper meanings for India’s middle classes, 
which were being shaped by new bureaucratic state structures. If educa- 
tion in disciplinary fields such as engineering provided public resources 
for individuals to gain access to middle-class status, public employment 
was infused with the new national ideals of technocratic developmental 
progress of the Nehruvian period. At the individual level, Mohanakrish- 
nan’s writings illustrate how the implementation of Nehruvian modern- 
ism through the material execution of new national goals of technical 
prowess and efficiency shaped the identities of state employees in distinc- 
tive ways. As prime minister, Nehru would physically and ritually embody 
such principles for young engineers in the public sector. After five years of 
work on his first engineering project, Prof. Mohanakrishnan recorded 
with pride the prime minister’s visit to the completed dam: “Shree Nehru 
arrives 4PM, goes round the earth dam, all in open car, standing and wish- 
ing the people, given tea on top of the shutter House specially got ready for 
the function and then drives over masonry dam. When he got down on the 
masonry dam to walk for a short distance, I ran up to be close to him with 
my file of plans as part of the team” (2016a, 127). The bureaucrat’s file has in 
recent years become a symbol of the inefficiency and sluggishness of India’s 
public sector. Images of stacked dusty files on nondescript desks still viv- 
idly speak to the slow, low-tech pace of the state. However, for Mohana- 
krishnan, the file embodies a material link that connects his hidden labor 
of planning and construction, as he puts it, “as part of the team,” to a grander 
vision of the state, literally and ritually embodied in Prime Minister Nehru’s 
walk at the dam. 

This sense of public purpose permeates all of Prof. Mohanakrishnan’s 
writings, as he meticulously documents his work, ranging from the pains- 
taking task of making hydraulic measurements to the political intricacies of 
negotiating interstate agreements. What stands out in Prof. Mohanakrish- 
nan’s autobiographical self-representation is a continued understanding— 
over a period of seventy-five years—of “public works” as a form of public 
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service. This understanding of public sector work as public service repre- 
sents an ideational and experiential space that exceeds the structural dimen- 
sions of class formation and the relationship of extraction that, as we have 
seen, have come to characterize India’s public sector and state bureaucracy. 

Prof. Mohanakrishnan’s conception of service was shaped by an ethical 
philosophy that produced sharp critiques of the deepening networks of 
political patronage that infused the institutional and infrastructural deci- 
sions of the state and a set of everyday practices that endeavored to challenge 
or circumvent this process of politicization. Consider the following descrip- 
tion of work culture, which he documented in 1981: 


Many officers make it a point to meet their superior officers, with sweets and 
presents on the New Year Day and greet them. Particularly the office bearers 
of the Engineers Associations go round in a group calling on the Hon’ble 
[Honorable] Minister, Secretaries and Chief Engineers and the Chief Engi- 
neers on their turn meet the Secretaries, the Hon’ble Ministers and so on. I 
had thought over the practice, I should follow, and took a decision, that I will 
just call on my immediate superior with a lime on hand and nothing else, as 


early as 1955, when I was sub divisional officer. (2016a, 310) 


The practice of gift-giving in this context is suffused with the power 
dynamics of workplace hierarchies. What might otherwise seem like an 
innocuous ritual of giving sweets and presents in celebration of the New 
Year in this context serves as one of the naturalized practices that produce 
ingrained networks of patronage and supplication within organizational 
cultures. Mohanakrishnan’s writing reveals both a keen ethnographic eye 
in the observation of such practices and a sustained form of resistance, over 
his decades of employment, to being implicated in this workplace culture of 
supplication. 

Indeed, Mohanakrishnan’s depictions of workplace practices confirm 
many of the public and academic narratives of patronage, personal power, 
and political influence that suffuse public bureaucratic institutions. Such 
practices range from engineers developing political connections with IAS 
officers (2016a, 277) to bureaucrats establishing relationships with high offi- 
cials in government ministries to obtain promotions (2016a, 338) to the 


inclusion of lawyers for the Cauvery dispute based on “political influence” 
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(2016b, 44) to the personal political interventions that government officials 
would make to push for candidates when positions in the PWD would 
open up (2016a, 290). While such practices are not surprising to critics of 
India’s bureaucratic and state practices, what is distinctive is the sustained 
everyday persistence that Mohanakrishnan exemplifies in his endeavor to 
sustain his ethical principles of workplace behavior. 

The dailiness of Prof. Mohanakrishnan’s ethical approach to his work- 
place is accompanied by both a critical analysis of and an attempt to circum- 
vent larger structures of political patronage and influence. He documented 
a successful example of a circumvention of continued extension of a major 
canal beyond its technical capacity due to political pressure. Describing the 
entrenched and systemic nature of the politicization of infrastructure proj- 
ects that engineers faced, he wrote, 


After the end of Congress regime in 1966, Tamil Nadu had DMK and 
ADMK rule alternatively every five years and with each change came more 
demands for extension of ayacut in their areas of followers and this was 
going on uncontrolled. Much later when I had to deal with their problem 
as the Chief Engineer (Irrigation), I sent a file with a note written in bold 
letters in Tamil saying this project is now committed to cater to a little 
more than 4 lakhs [400,000] of acres with canal extensions and so on and I 
see it is already bursting in its seam and would not advise even one acre more. 
The then Chief Minister Hon’ble M.G.R. who had great trust in my advice, 
rejected any further requests even from his own MLAs citing my Note. 


(2016a, 214) 


In this example, Mohanakrishnan is successful in persuading the chief min- 
ister to resist political pressure from the MLAs (Members of the Legislative 
Assembly). Nevertheless, it also illustrates the immense historical weight 
of enduring patterns of political pressure that are exerted on government 
employees. The incident reveals that the expansion, or in this case overex- 
pansion, of large infrastructural projects cannot simply be understood as 
the product of the technocratic outlook or disciplinary expertise of bureau- 
crats or engineers. Rather, elected officials, such as local MLAs, who may 
themselves be facing pressure from their constituents within civil society, 
are often at the forefront of pressing for infrastructural projects that can 
serve short-term electoral needs. 


STATE, CLASS, AND AGENCY OF BUREAUCRATS 


Mohanakrishnan’s autobiographical representation is in many ways a 
story of a technical expert deeply committed to ideals of hard work, honesty, 
and pride in the design, construction, and management of water-related infra- 
structure that is punctuated by the everyday improprieties of patronage, 
power, and influence. His professional diary, which reproduces a contem- 
poraneous daily log of events, often contains deeply felt notations when 
he is falsely accused of having “not cared to send a paper to” a senior official 
(2016b, 20) or when he must handle “rude behavior” or time wasted with 
“gossiping” (96) that violates his sense of professionalism. Describing one 
such incident early in his career, he writes of his experience with his senior 
colleague in the PWD, 


I had to bear his bossing, as a humble mild subordinate. He will keep calling 
me while in office to his room for discussion and instructions and will not 
allow me to dispose of the files that accumulate at my table. I am one who 
will not sign a file without personally reading through the current, the 
replies, office notes etc. Every file that is seen by me will carry my observa- 
tions, made in a different ink. Once he said, “as Deputy Chief Engineer you 
cannot keep looking into files in office. Take them home.” I was doing so. 


(2016a, 277) 


The anecdote illustrates the everyday workplace practices that accumulate 
in the slow pace of bureaucratic activity that has become a much-reviled 
feature of the Indian state. However, Prof. Mohanakrishnan’s daily entries 
also present detailed notes on a range of employees, engineers, and officials 
whom he characterizes as fulfilling high standards of hard work and hon- 
esty. It is this latter space of ethical agency within the bureaucracy that must 
be incorporated in any full account of bureaucratic agency. 
Autobiographical works are of course performative productions of self- 
representation and selfhood that are not transparent reflections of a singular 
reality. However, this project of representation deepens rather than dislodges 
the significance of Mohanakrishnan’s ethical philosophy and practice of pub- 
lic bureaucratic service. The autobiography, while published as an internal 
document by the PWD, is primarily targeted at an audience of employees and 
students specializing in water resources management and is not a publicly 
distributed text.” In addition, the second volume of the autobiography is in 
fact a reproduction of a contemporaneous daily diary of events and personal 
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commentaries that Prof. Mohanakrishnan kept during his employment. 
The thematic focus on his ethical struggles thus presents, paradoxically, 
both an unfiltered and a carefully crafted narrative for future generations of 
employees in the PWD and in related engineering fields. Seen in this light, 
Prof. Mohanakrishnan’s provocative statement “Government Work is God’s 
Work” must be dislocated from a one-dimensional interpretation that could 
cast it as evidence of an internalization of a Nehruvian vision of technocratic 
progress, a blind infusion of state ideology, or a static form of “Hindu iden- 
tity.” The ethical space of Mohanakrishnan’s life and work is shaped by but 
not reducible to the bureaucratic institutional and political fields that struc- 
ture employment in an institution such as the PWD. 


Bureaucratic Agency and Its Limits 


Mohanakrishnan’s history provides a highly successful case of an individual 
who managed to navigate through the complex institutional and political 
networks that at various periods prevented him from gaining promotions 
and positions he sought but that ultimately did not forestall his rise to the 
highest position within the PWD, chief engineer (irrigation). Noting that “my 
professional ambition is achieved,” he also concludes his autobiography by 
underlining that he “had no God fathers. I had no special favours done to me 
and I stepped in, following due seniority” (2016a, 319). However, Mohana- 
krishnan’s struggles and successes occur within the existing terrain of disci- 
plinary, technical, and institutional norms of his field. Individuals who may 
seek to challenge such norms face steep constraints that are shaped by the 
intersecting structures produced by the dominant political and institutional 
fields of the water sector. 

Consider, for instance, Ramaswamy Iyer’s personal account of his experi- 
ence in challenging some of the technocratic norms of water policy at the 
national level. He describes his changing relationship with the Ministry of 
Water Resources as he begins to question the state’s technocratic approach 
to water management through large-scale projects, such as big dams and 
later on the national river-interlinking project. As he writes, 


An account of that changing relationship in capsule form would be the fol- 


lowing: when I was Secretary, Water Resources, in the Government of India, 
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in the 1980s, I enjoyed a very good relationship with my colleagues and subor- 
dinates; that goodwill continued for a while after my retirement, but changed 
to strong disapproval as I began questioning and criticising big-dam projects; 
the disapproval reached a peak in the years 1998-2005; then slowly, over a 
period of time, anger against me mellowed, and the broken relationship was 
partially mended—but only partially; some embers of the old uneasiness still 


remain and can ignite easily. (2013, 168) 


Iyer describes in detail how in the 1990s, after his retirement from formal 
government service, his growing receptiveness to environmental criticisms 
of large dams, such as the highly contested Sardar Sarovar Project on the 
Narmada River and the Tehri Hydroelectric Project, angered what he classi- 
fies as the “water establishment.” 

Iyer explains how his appointment by the Ministry of Water Resources to 
a “Five Member Group” and by the Ministry of Power to an expert commit- 
tee to evaluate the environmental and displacement effects of the projects 
led him to a deep intellectual reconsideration of the costs and benefits of 
such large-scale projects that have been supported by the central govern- 
ment. He describes at length how his break from the dominant norms of the 
institutional fields produced significant resistance through the professional 
and organizational networks that structure such fields. As he writes, 


My relationships with former friends and colleagues came under a strain. I 
was no longer welcome in my old Ministry. I used to visit the Ministry occa- 
sionally to meet people and get myself briefed on developments of interest, but 
this became increasingly difficult. Senior officials did not want to meet me. 
The Water Establishment’s disapproval of me was even greater than its disap- 
proval of Medha Patkar. After all, she was the Enemy, but I had been part of 
the Water Establishment a few years earlier. In the eyes of the Establishment I 
was one of them. It was as a former Secretary Water Resources that I was nom- 
inated to various government committees and commissions, and there was 
dismay in official circles when my thinking changed and I began speaking a 
different language. The dismay changed to anger. I was regarded as a renegade 
who had deserted the ranks and joined the enemy camp. People in the Minis- 
try and in the Central Water Commission (particularly engineers) who had 


earlier been well disposed towards me became cold. Some former colleagues 
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who continued to maintain friendly relations with me had to contend with the 


disapproval of their engineering brotherhood. (2013, 171)” 


Iyer’s brief but incisive personal account of his experience with the national 
“water establishment” points to the significant challenges of expanding an 
ethical challenge to dominant institutional networks and practices to address 
the more fundamental disciplinary and technocratic modes of power that 
shape large infrastructure projects. As he notes, the institutional and per- 
sonal hostility subsided as the public contestation over the Narmada Sardar 
Sarovar project began to abate (and since the final intervention of the 
Supreme Court in effect sanctified the project). However, this antagonism 
arose once more with his sharp critiques of the national river interlinking 
project that is now underway with substantive state support. As he puts it, 
“The engineering establishment set much store by the project and were made 
angry by my criticisms. The dormant official disapproval of me became alive 
and active” (2013, 174). 

Iyer’s personal account provides an illuminating understanding of the 
ways in which state power, institutional practices, professional networks, 
and disciplinary norms intersect and constrain the kinds of criticisms and 
challenges that can take place within bureaucratic structures. In this con- 
text, the disciplinary norms and professional networks of engineers are not 
simply determined in a simplistic way by state censorship or prohibition but 
are shaped by the weight of historical legacies that have connected the state, 
infrastructural projects, and the disciplinary projects of bureaucratic insti- 
tutions that create, support, and manage such projects. As Iyer insightfully 
argues, since the colonial period, 


the engineering profession has commanded great respect, and it has been 
customary to talk in reverent tones about “great engineers” or “eminent 
engineers.” The tradition established by [colonial British engineer] Cotton 
and others has been absorbed by successive generations of Indian engineer- 
ing students. A certain professional pride and a sense that they are pursuing 
a socially useful profession has been inculcated in them, and quite rightly so. 
For a century and a half it has been taken for granted that it is good to build 
dams for irrigation or for the generation of electric power. Against that back- 
ground, it must have been extremely disorienting for the profession to be 


told that dams are not necessarily benign, that they could do a great deal of 
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harm, and that dams must not be built unless they are unavoidably neces- 
sary. A highly respected profession which had taken for granted its value to 


society suddenly found its self-esteem undermined. (2013, 175) 


The historical significance of engineering has been deeply embedded in 
dominant societal norms. In an evocative cultural analysis of poetic repre- 
sentations in Tamil Nadu, Anand Pandian has called attention to the ways 
in which communities in Madurai that benefited from infrastructural 
works of the colonial hydraulic engineer John Pennycuick have honored his 
achievements through a long history of popular cultural memorials expressed 
through song and poetry. 
Pandian notes, in the midst of a rapidly changing liberalizing India, 


In December 2001, a few young men from the bustling town of Cumbum [in 
southern Tamil Nadu] circulated invitations to an opening gala for the new 
internet café they had just established in the busy market. . . . The invitations 
proudly stated that their Green Valley Internet Browsing Centre was dedi- 
cated to the memory of “Respected Benny Quicc, The Founder Cumbum 
Green Valley.” This phonetic rendition of a foreign name may have been 
slightly off the mark, but the historical sentiment was unmistakeable. The 
browsing centre was inaugurated in the name of Colonel John Pennycuick, 
the colonial hydraulic engineer almost universally credited today with hav- 
ing brought a perennial stream of river water into the Cumbum Valley and 


the arid plains of Madurai. (2003, 12) 


This historical memory that codifies the discipline of engineering with 
honor and social status intersects with a long history in which higher educa- 
tion in fields such as engineering has played a significant role in the forma- 
tion of India’s educated middle classes (Fernandes 2006). 

It is this sense of historical pride and self-esteem, as we have seen, that 
continues to serve as a legacy for engineers within institutions such as the 
PWD, even as newer institutions such as Metrowater have begun to take on 
more significant public roles in the water sector. Ramaswamy lyer’s per- 
sonal account is a useful cautionary reminder of the deep structures of the 
institutional fields that shape and constrain the agency of employees in such 
organizations. Iyer’s enactment of his bureaucratic conscience faces steep 


forms of institutional and disciplinary resistance that are in turn shaped by 
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the weight of intersecting modes of power of colonial, postcolonial, and 
postliberalization state practices. 


Abuses of state power, including widespread corruption and rent-seeking 
behavior, are a significant material dimension of the bureaucracy. However, 
both ideological critics of development and advocates of reform too often 
tend to operate with unidimensional conceptions of bureaucrats as corrupt, 
inefficient, or homogenized rational actors. Such conceptions do not fully 
capture processes of class formation and state-class relations that are entan- 
gled in the production of the bureaucratic workforce or the complex forms 
of agency and subjectivity of bureaucrats who must navigate a difficult polit- 
ical and institutional terrain. The complexity of the figure of the bureaucrat 
in effect stems from the ways in which bureaucrats are in many ways the 
human embodiment of this unwieldy boundary between the state and civil 
society. This wider perspective is critical for any understanding of questions 
of effective and accountable governance. 


Conclusion 


IN JUNE 2019, CHENNAI GAINED GLOBAL NOTORIETY AS ITS MAJOR 
reservoirs were depleted by an extended drought, and international media 
narratives fed on the spectacle of one of India’s major metropolitan cities 
going dry. Local opposition party politicians mobilized protests, and trains 
brought in emergency water. Inequalities embedded in access to water 
resources through private markets were brought to the surface, and more- 
nuanced stories of the crisis pointed to deeper problems with urban develop- 
ment and governance. The crisis even overwhelmed more-privileged water 
consumers, who had usually been able to maintain access to water through 
private markets. As businesses and industries struggled to deal with the cri- 
sis, they began to face the structural strains on water that have been intensi- 
fied by urbanization and development in the postliberalization period.’ 

If the 2019 drought brought to the fore the strains on urban governance in 
periods of water scarcity and the deeper relations of extraction with rural 
areas (as the supply of groundwater to the city was intensified), the monsoon 
season of the preceding year laid bare a competing set of pressures on the gov- 
ernance of water in Tamil Nadu and its neighboring states in southern India. 
The generous rains in 2018 produced surplus water that filled the Cauvery’s 
catchment areas and Tamil Nadu’s Mettur Dam, which supplies water for 
the state’s agricultural areas. The bounty of surplus waters produced a season 
of relief from the tense standoff between Tamil Nadu and Karnataka over 
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the sharing of the Cauvery waters. With the dam’s water level reaching its full 
capacity for the first time after five years, an “exultant” chief engineer of the 
PWD’s Water Resources Organisation indicated that all of the excess water 
was being let out for irrigation.” Meanwhile, exuberant reports on the mon- 
soon’s gift also noted that water from the Mettur Dam would reach Veeranam 
Lake, which had been harnessed to provide water supplies for Chennai. 

Within a few weeks, the promise of the euphoric media narratives began 
to give way to the fissures of the political, economic, and institutional chal- 
lenges that have constrained the governance of water. The lack of proper 
institutional maintenance of water bodies in the area (for instance through 
desilting, a responsibility of the PWD) meant that the water bodies had not 
been filled by the surplus Cauvery waters.* Farmers argued that illegal 
sand mining was playing a significant role in preventing the replenishment 
of water bodies.* While these institutional failures became mired in the 
politicization of water management, with charges and countercharges by 
the opposition and ruling political party, the heavy monsoons soon set into 
motion the too-familiar oscillation between the perils of scarcity and floods. 
While areas in the vicinity of the Cauvery were soon overwhelmed by flood 
warnings, unprecedented floods in neighboring Kerala overwhelmed the 
state and once again, reigniting the Mullaperiyar Dam conflict. Meanwhile, 
within days of simultaneous stories of flooded areas in various districts of 
Tamil Nadu, reports surfaced that Metrowater had begun plans to tap ground- 
water again to meet dwindling water supplies for Chennai. While scanty 
rains in the city were reported as the source of dwindling supplies, the 
oscillating stories of floods and drought highlight the deeper, systemic fac- 
tors that have obstructed the effective management of water resources and 
that lie beneath media stories of reservoirs going dry. The workings of insti- 
tutions, in both their mundane and weighty forms, do not have the glamor 
of stories of crisis or the poetic flavor of stories of subaltern communities. 
Yet they are the heart of democratic governance and are a crucial site for 
understanding how inequalities are produced and reproduced. 

The governance of water both illuminates the nature of state power and 
has itself been shaped by the remaking of the state in postliberalization 
India. The nature of water is such that it crosses the borders of territorialized 
administrative structures, the categorical separation of various sectors of 
the economy (such as industry and agriculture), the distinctions between 


instrumentalist uses of a natural resource for the economy and the human 
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needs for life and survival, the spatial distinctions between localities (such 
as cities and villages), and the temporal divisions of historical periods (of 
colonialism, twentieth-century developmentalism, and twenty-first-century 
reforms). 

The significance of water for both specific economic uses and the uni- 
versal needs of human life means that the governance of water brings to the 
fore the underlying contradictions, power relations, and contestations that 
are embedded in democratic institutions. The question of the governance 
of water is also both a distinctive and an archetypal case for a broader under- 
standing of the liberalizing state. In contrast to the methodological biases 
that stem from analyses of particular sectors of the economy (for instance 
new economy sectors such as informational technology or pharmaceuticals), 
water cuts across all sectors of the economy. Policies of liberalization are 
transforming the governance of water, and the governance of water is funda- 
mentally intertwined with and illustrates the nature of the remaking of the 
political economy of the liberalizing state. 

While the era of economic liberalization is conventionally associated 
with the principles of decentralization and privatization, such principles are 
embedded in broader institutional and policy frameworks that consolidate 
and intensify centralized state power. This form of centralized state power 
has both built on earlier forms of centralized state authority associated with 
the colonial and developmental state and set into motion new forms of cen- 
tralized authority that are distinctive to the postreform era. As we have seen, 
such forms of authority are concentrated within city-centric modes of urban 
governance. These forms of centralized authority both reproduce and inten- 
sify inequalities between and within metropolitan city centers on the one 
hand and small towns and rural areas on the other hand. This account of the 
city of Chennai is in fact an account of broader local, regional, and national 
socioeconomic relationships that are unfolding in the context of global ide- 
ational and policy approaches to water. 

An adequate understanding of the nature of this centralized state author- 
ity necessitates a conceptual shift in conventional studies of reform policies in 
India. The two bedrock principles of reform that have broadly governed India’s 
project of liberalization since the 1990s are privatization and decentraliza- 
tion. Such principles, which have been entrenched in public rhetoric, insti- 
tutional frameworks, and economic policies across various sectors, contain 


within them a presumption of a shift in the role of the state. In an idealized 
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scenario, this shift would be encapsulated as one in which the Indian state 
transitions from the command-oriented developmental state to a regula- 
tory state that facilitates rather than controls economic activities. The case 
of water reforms has instead shed light on a set of contradictory processes 
in which policies of reform have reoriented as well as continued and inten- 
sified long-standing practices and modes of centralized state power. 

The point at hand is not that decentralization and privatization are not 
important or significant processes that have been taking root in contemporary 
India. However, the persistence and consolidation of centralized authority is 
not purely an aberrant legacy of the older model of India’s command state or a 
byproduct of a corrupt bureaucracy. Rather, the dynamics of state centraliza- 
tion are an inherent framework of the postliberalization model of develop- 
ment that has become dominant in the twenty-first century. Exceptionalist 
arguments that posit that reforms that are designed to decentralize state 
authority in India are obstructed purely by the conditions of India’s political 
or institutional fields do not account for the ways in which institutional and 
economic reforms in fact produce the very frameworks and configurations of 
concentrated state authority that such reforms purport to transform. 

Institutional reforms designed to scale back the role of the state through 
processes of decentralization and the participation of private sector actors 
have in fact produced a redistribution of centralized institutional power 
rather than a shift from centralized to decentralized state governance. An 
adequate understanding of this kind of remaking of the postliberalization 
state through the redistribution of institutional power has necessitated an 
analytical framework that develops a more nuanced understanding of the 
workings of bureaucratic organizations. From such a perspective, processes 
of reform can be understood in the ways in which they redistribute power 
and resources both within the bureaucratic field and within civil society. At 
one level, such an approach provides the conceptual space to address the 
complex relationships between the state and civil society that shape the ori- 
entation and effects of bureaucratic institutions (Evans and Heller 2015). At 
another level, such an approach provides the analytical space for an under- 
standing of the ways in which policies of reform can produce new forms of 
centralization within some arenas of the institutional field of the water 
bureaucracy, even as they weaken or curtail the authority of other institutional 
sites. Inequalities are both produced and intensified by such institutional 
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reforms. The redistribution of institutional power, for instance, intensifies the 
power of wealthier communities in metropolitan cities while producing weaker 
governing bodies in rural locales and small towns. Regulatory reform, in the 
process, is transformed into a form of regulatory extraction. The resurgence of 
state authority in ways that are both familiar extensions of historical legacies 
and new attributes of a liberalizing state raises the question of where the role 
of private capital lies in this remaking of the state. 


Governance and the Debate on Privatization 


In recent years, critics of economic reforms have called attention to the prob- 
lems of “neoliberalism” and the political and economic power of private capi- 
tal. Indeed, the centrality of private capital is built into the focus on economic 
reforms. However, critics of neoliberalism have often underestimated the 
role of the state (Fernandes 2018a). The centrality of the state has been inten- 
sified by the shift from the 1980s Washington Consensus, which emphasized 
the retreat of the government, to the post-Washington Consensus, which 
has recentered the state in global models of institutional reform. The argu- 
ments of this book thus have crucial insights for comparative contexts. As 
we have seen, the state remains the central actor in shaping the distribution 
of resources, and processes of privatization have been woven into the remak- 
ing of the liberalizing state. Take, for example, the World Bank’s broader shift 
toward ensuring that its financial investments are carefully structured within 
clear frameworks of state governmental institutions and accountability. 
Processes of privatization mirror the dynamics of centralization and 
decentralization—they have left sites of centralized state power intact while 
targeting weaker sites, such as ULBs, for programs of privatization. In the 
case of Chennai, for example, privatization has largely kept in place the cen- 
tralized authority of bureaucratic organizations such as Metrowater and the 
Public Works Department. In keeping with national trends, the systemic 
processes of privatization that have taken place have focused primarily on 
institutional restructuring that has downsized workforces and increased the 
use of subcontracting. Furthermore, as the Chennai case illustrates, privatiza- 
tion does not necessarily weaken or displace centralized state authority. Such 
dynamics raise the question of what form privatization takes. For instance, 


as journalist Nagesh Prabhu has noted in the case of the controversy over the 
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attempted privatization of the Delhi Jal [water] Board, “Assets, staff, reve- 
nues, and tariff-setting” would have remained under governmental control 
(2017, 267). The point of relevance for our purposes is not an ideological one 
on the pros and cons of privatization but a substantive and analytical one. 
State authority is reconsolidated by privatization. 

We have seen that institutional and economic reforms have not under- 
mined but have redistributed institutional power. This disaggregation of the 
state is necessary to adequately understand how the relationship between 
the state and private capital plays out within particular sites and sectors of the 
economy. Scholars have now long since been preoccupied with the contested 
nature of the boundary between the state and civil society. The questions 
of power and inequality that such scholars are contending with requires a 
deeper understanding of the boundaries within the state, which are codi- 
fied through institutional structures. A relational perspective on institu- 
tions allows us to ask and understand the ways in which the ascendency and 
decline of particular institutions both reflect and produce inequalities and 
relationships of power. Modes of governance in this context become a cen- 
tral means for the systemic reproduction of inequalities within and between 
various locales. 

Consider, for instance, one of the central ways in which privatization 
has taken root in Chennai. Privatization has often been a consequence of 
a retreat of the state due to incapacities or willful action rather than to con- 
scious policies of privatization. The failure of the state to provide services 
and to develop effective regulatory frameworks of governance has in such 
cases provided a space that has subsequently been occupied by private actors, 
privatized practices, and illegal informal networks and organizations. As we 
have seen in the case of the emergence of private water markets in and around 
Chennai, such water markets are the product of both state incapacities 
(such as the expansion of the water tanker and water bottle industry in the 
face of inadequate water supplies) and state intervention (such as the state’s 
promotion of groundwater extraction to compensate for the absence of water 
resources in times of drought). 

This does not of course mean that the direct impact of private compa- 
nies on water resources is not significant. High-profile social movements 
have, for instance, successfully targeted private companies for the damage 
they have caused to both water resources and the livelihoods of poor com- 
munities. The high-profile case of local tribal and rural grassroots protests 
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successfully pressuring Coca-Cola to close its factory in Kerala is a well- 
known example of such movements.* The movement that sought to combat 
both the depletion of water resources through the extraction of groundwater 
and pollution caused by the company’s operations represents one of the most 
visible examples of the direct negative effects of private corporations. In 
Tamil Nadu, a major protest movement against Vedanta’s Sterlite Copper 
plant because of widespread pollution and health issues was successful in 
pressuring the Tamil Nadu government to close the plant.® In these high- 
profile cases, the question of state authority remained a foundational element, 
as protestors and civil society organizations had to pressure governmental 
officials and work through the various levels of the court system. In the 
Vedanta case, the impact of centralized state authority was profoundly dem- 
onstrated in police shootings of protestors. Such severe examples underline 
the importance of understanding how the state is acting or not acting in its 
governance of water. These examples of securitized state action are not iso- 
lated excesses—they are on one end of a continuum of the range of central- 
ized actions of the postliberalization state. The nature of centralized state 
authority is a topic that is rich with questions for future research about dem- 
ocratic accountability that are of relevance to the myriad issues, conflicts, 
and concerns that make up the field of water governance. 


Governing Water and the Question of Bureaucrats 


In the midst of these serious challenges for the governance of water, there is 
perhaps no more reviled and caricatured figure in contemporary India (and 
in comparative contexts) than the bureaucrat. The weight of corruption and 
the inability of local bureaucracies to maintain infrastructural services are 
very real and heavy burdens on citizens. Indeed, local water bureaucracies 
and utilities such as the PWD and Metrowater are themselves publicly dis- 
trusted institutions. Yet, as we have seen in this volume, a close reading of 
documents and interviews with bureaucrats yields a more nuanced picture 
of bureaucrats and the agency that they do—or do not—exert. 

Historical and sociological dimensions of institutional practice reflect the 
broad patterns of institutional practice and the macro structures that con- 
dition and constrain such practices in the water bureaucracy. Within the 
contours of these bureaucratic fields, state employees must negotiate the for- 


mal institutional rules, informal cultures, and political dynamics of their 
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organizations. A move away from a focus on a generalized, static form of 
corruption is needed not because corruption is not real and an often over- 
whelming part of both everyday and institutional life in India. However, a 
singular focus on corruption prevents us from gaining a deeper under- 
standing of what is and is not working within state bureaucracies. Public 
institutions matter within the framework of a democratic polity, and it is 
as crucial to understand the spaces in which bureaucrats are trying to effec- 
tively perform their duties as it is to draw attention to dysfunctional or cor- 
rupt practices. This book has thus sought to create the analytical space for 
a more nuanced understanding of bureaucratic agency, which can delineate 
when bureaucrats and their organizations are constrained by the struc- 
tural limitations of their political and economic environments, when they are 
engaging in corrupt practices and when they are attempting to navigate com- 
plex institutional fields in order to perform their regulatory duties. 

What emerges is not an image of the bureaucracy that is free of corrup- 
tion and inefficiency but one in which there are strong pressures from politi- 
cal, economic, and internal organizational constraints that deter or suppress 
the actions and insights of those bureaucrats who are indeed committed to 
their professional and institutional duties. A more complex conception of 
bureaucratic agency exceeds conventional accounts of corrupt, inefficient, 
or rational actor typologies. The more expansive discussion of bureau- 
cratic agency has included examples of local bureaucratic agency that has 
enhanced interstate cooperation and attempted to carry out regulatory func- 
tions. A fuller understanding of bureaucrats also takes into account the 
question of ethical agency, which is often not associated with the figure of 
the bureaucrat. 

The question of ethics does not of course in itself preclude deep-seated 
problems associated with the exercise of state power. The realm of ethics is a 
field that encodes relationships of power and ideological predispositions. 
Bureaucracies, as many scholars have shown, are enmeshed in the modernist 
ideologies that are associated with the dominant ideals of nation-states. 
Nevertheless, the case of Mohanakrishnan provides a more nuanced sense 
of the complex subjectivity of bureaucrats. Bureaucracies are, after all, still 
largely understood at best in Weberian terms of rationality or efficiency or at 
worst as institutions of organized indifference (Herzfeld 1992). Opening up 
the analytical space for an understanding of the affective dimensions that 
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shape the subjectivity of bureaucrats and the potential for ethical agency is a 
crucial dimension of the question of governance. 

Critics of development and, more recently, of neoliberalism often rightly 
point to the problematic reification of technical and professional “expertise” 
(Laurie and Bondi 2005). However, global challenges such as climate change 
and health pandemics remind us of the critical need for accountable and 
inclusive models of governance. The scale of such crises also means that 
responses also require a scale of governance that cannot simply be delegated 
to local, decentralized organizations. 

In the case of the politics of water, the likely threat that floods and drought 
due to climate change are accelerated and that environmentally unsound 
urban development will intensify and expand in scale means that govern- 
mental responses will also need to operate in systemic ways. Such responses 
of course need to be shaped by the knowledge and needs of local communi- 
ties. However, the romanticization of local grassroots approaches can itself 
operate as an offshoot of the neoliberal imaginary (Hall and Lamont 2013). 

Governance, then, cannot effectively work without developing the means 
for reforming bureaucracies and opening up the institutional and politi- 
cal space for bureaucrats who do bring with them a sense of personal ethics. 
This space is foreclosed because of the ways in which graft and patronage 
become part of the internal reward structure of bureaucracies and the 
internal, informal punitive structure of organizations that marginalize or 
penalize those employees who do not consent to the patronage politics of 
institutional cultures. Not surprisingly, such structures produce ineffective 
governance. This is compounded by the very reform processes that have 
led to cutbacks on the bureaucratic workforces—cutbacks that are made as 
these workforces must manage the expanding consumer demands that 
strain water resources and infrastructure. As my research has noted, to 
revisit one small example, the water bureaucracies in Tamil Nadu do not 
have the labor power to consistently monitor water bodies and infrastruc- 
ture in the state. The deteriorating state of water bodies then comes to the 
fore during crises of floods or droughts. If public institutions are to effec- 
tively work as public institutions that are not slanted toward networks of 
patronage or constituencies with political and socioeconomic power, 
debates on governance will need more-sustained analyses and approaches 
to public employees of such institutions. 
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The Comparative Implications 
of India's Water Reforms 


The remaking of state authority through reforms in India’s water institu- 
tions holds important implications for our understanding of global trends in 
the governance of water. One of the biggest challenges for water governance 
is the impact of urbanization. In the first global survey of water sources for 
large cities, McDonald et al. estimate that “one in four cities, containing $4.8 
+ 0,7 trillion in economic activity, remain water stressed” (2014, 96). Given 
the economic and political power of cities, urban governance also remains a 
critical site for the concentration of state authority in comparative contexts. 
This nexus means that the governance of water will remain both a fraught 
site as urbanization places new stresses on water resources and a key arena 
for the exercise of state authority. Indeed, Tamil Nadu’s complex interstate 
water negotiations and disputes are illustrative of a broader comparative 
pattern of political contestations over shared river basins (Moore 2018). 
Understanding how states manage this nexus of urbanization and water 
stress is of broad import in a globalizing world that continues to advance 
economic policies that expand urbanization in the Global South and deepen 
the potential stresses on water resources. 

Contemporary processes of urbanization and their corresponding stresses 
on water must be contextualized in an expansive temporal and spatial frame- 
work. Both the modes of governance and the challenges that states face are 
shaped in complex ways by the historically produced political-economic 
structures that shape and constrain water bureaucracies. In the case of post- 
colonial contexts, such historical processes are shaped in distinctive ways by 
the historical legacies of both the colonial state and the developmental agen- 
das of the postcolonial state. Urban governance is fundamentally enmeshed 
in rural-urban, regional and national, and political and economic processes. 
The story of the city, from this perspective, must be understood as a recon- 
figuration of power across and within these spatial scales. 

Most significantly, these temporal and spatialized complexities call for 
ongoing research agendas that address the underlying connections between 
institutions tasked with the management of water resources at various spa- 
tial sites and scales. One of the major global trends in recent years has been 
the shift to policies and principles of governance based on the model of 
integrated water management. Indeed, the promotion of ideals of water 
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management through integrated approaches that address the complex con- 
figurations of land, resources, and environmental sustainability are worthy 
goals. However, as the case of India’s water institutions has illustrated, the 
governance of water is compartmentalized through discrete and often com- 
peting institutions, and these institutional silos mirror the presumed ter- 
ritorialized divisions between cities, towns, and villages and between local 
and central governmental institutions. Institutional reforms, in this con- 
text, are both shaped by and are the means for the production of underly- 
ing reconfigurations of power and inequality. Further work is needed to 
develop integrated institutional analyses in comparative contexts that can 
grapple with the relational power-laden dynamics of institutions tasked 
with the governance of water. Such a relational understanding is particu- 
larly crucial for scholars and practitioners who are concerned with questions 
of inequality and the water needs of poorer urban and rural communities. 
Such a perspective, for instance, asks how models of decentralized gover- 
nance may inadvertently be part of a set of institutional mechanisms that 
are consolidating centralized state authority over water. An analysis of this 
relational institutional field does not seek to dismiss the value and signifi- 
cance of community-based models of governance. On the contrary, it is of 
particular import for advocates of decentralized or community-based gov- 
ernance to grapple with the implications of differential forms of institu- 
tional power. 

At the broadest level, this unsettling of the institutional silos of gover- 
nance also calls for an unsettling of the demarcation between state institu- 
tions tasked with economic reforms and development on the one hand and 
those tasked with the governance of water on the other. The current strains 
on water governance stem from a structural and institutional disjuncture 
within the policies of reform that nation-states such as India have been imple- 
menting. Institutional reforms of water governance have been treated as a 
closed system that is demarcated from policies of investment, land use, and 
urban development that are fundamentally intertwined with the gover- 
nance of water. This kind of institutional segregation produces a profound 
contradiction for water bureaucracies that cannot be explained away by con- 
ventional accounts of corruption and inefficiency. In the Global South, where 
economic pressures drive competition for private investment and where 
urbanization is a natural corollary of economic growth, the underlying struc- 


tural stresses on water will continue to place such strains on governance. 
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Water Governance and the Crises 
of Climate Change and Global Inequality 


The governance of water is now facing major global crises of climate change 
and global inequality. The arguments and research of this book have impor- 
tant implications for these pressing global challenges. On the one hand, 
we have seen the ways in which institutions play a critical role in the repro- 
duction of inequality and the creation of mechanisms of extraction that 
produce new inequities of access to water. On the other hand, climate change 
has already begun to intensify cycles of droughts and floods. These twin cri- 
ses also, of course, intersect, as the impact of climate change has acute 
effects on marginalized communities and poorer countries. Governments 
and international organizations are focused on needed macro policy responses. 
Meanwhile, grassroots communities struggle to foreground critical ques- 
tions of environmental justice. 

This book illustrates that both the problems of and solutions for climate 
change require a deeper understanding of the mechanics of state bureaucra- 
cies. The mechanics of governance on the ground, as we have seen, are a long 
distance from idealized global policy models and norms. Global policy mod- 
els (as with the case of models of institutional reform) are often developed 
in abstracted forms, without an understanding of the local and national 
political, social, and institutional contexts and constraints in particular 
places. Yet such policies are implemented by local bureaucrats within local 
institutions. Moreover, the scale of problems associated with climate change 
requires broader forms of effective and accountable governance. 

Finally, one of the critical implications of this book is the need to recenter 
the role of global models of economic reform in the exacerbation of global 
challenges of climate change. As we have seen, the challenges of governing 
water in India are rooted in the long-term effects of successive models of 
development by the colonial, developmental, and postliberalization state. 
In global policy and public discourses, there is often a decoupling of the 
discussions of growth-oriented economic reforms on the one hand and cli- 
mate change on the other. However, as we have seen, intense forms of water 
scarcity and problems of flooding have been intensified and often caused by 
unplanned urbanization, which is in turn directly produced by the domi- 
nant model of economic reforms. Responses to climate change and the 


environment will remain inadequate if they do not simultaneously rethink 
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dominant global economic policies. As we have seen, local water bureaucrats 
struggle to manage resources because urban planning (shaped by private 
investment) is placed in a different institutional silo. Water bureaucrats are 
in effect tasked with managing a situation in which they have no authority 
over the causes of water scarcity. This is a microcosm of the institutional 
siloing of global economic policies of reform on the one hand and global 
institutions focused on climate change and the environment on the other. 

Water compels us to confront the complex historically produced configu- 
rations of state power, politics, land, infrastructure, developmental and eco- 
nomic policies, and human life. Such complexities that shape the governance 
of water are particularly fraught in the context of climate change. This book 
cautions us that the scale and potentially catastrophic effects of climate change 
paradoxically require us to turn away from the spectacle of such effects to 
the everyday, mundane practices of organizations and institutions that 
implement policies on the ground. The book’s analysis of such institutional 
practices—steeped in the weight of historical, political, and social contexts 
of particular places—also caution us to move away from sanitized policy 
responses and modular social science approaches, which are too often dissoci- 
ated from the everyday realities of governance. The challenges of governing 
water call on us to think about the kinds of located, effective institutional 
responses that are critical in these times of change and crisis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Epigraphs: “Use MGNREGA Funds for Water Conservation—Modi,” Hindu, 
April 24, 2018, www.thehindu.com/news/national/use-mgnrega-funds-for-water 
-conservation-modi/article23659940.ece. “2019 Water India Expo,” Smart Cities 
Mission, New Delhi, India, accessed November 29, 2021, www.waterindia.com 
/about-us.aspx. 

For a public example of this, consider, for instance, the iconic film Mother India. 
For instance, India’s economic growth has been largely spurred on by the services 
sector and industries such as IT, while traditional sectors, such as agriculture 
and manufacturing, have not fared as well. 

Within the policy realm, the shift toward local governance was built into specific 
legislative frameworks that were designed to promote decentralization. The 1992 
seventy-third and seventy-fourth constitutional amendments were specifically 
designed to strengthen both rural and urban governance in villages and small 
towns. Decentralization has had varying implications for restructuring state 
authority in postliberalization India. Such variations have been shaped by a 
range of factors, including the nature of local state governments, local political 
contexts, societal dynamics and elite capture, and the institutional capacity of 
local governments (see Manor 2016; S. Singh 2016; Singh and Sharma 2007). 
Govind Gopakumar (2012), for instance, provides a rare and important analysis of 
the ways in which varying domestic political coalitions have shaped the trajec- 
tory of water reforms in urban cities in India. 

There is also a distinctive stream of scholarship that is focused on the impact of 
states on social welfare rather than purely on the nature of reforms and invest- 
ment (see Deshpande, Kailash, and Tillin 2017; P. Singh 2016). 
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Water is listed as entry 17 on the State List. “Water Information,” Central Water 
Commission, Ministry of Jal Shakti, Department of Water Resources, River 
Development and Ganga Rejuvenation, Government of India, accessed Novem- 
ber 29, 2021, www.cwc.gov.in/water-info. 

This paradoxical nature of the Indian state is not new. One of the key features 
of the Indian state that scholars have long grappled with is the contradictory 
nature of what Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph called the paradox of the “weak- 
strong state” (1987). 

See, for example, Aman Sethi, “At the Mercy of the Water Mafia,” Foreign Policy, 
July 17, 2015, https://foreignpolicy.com/2015/07/17/at-the-mercy-of-the-water-mafia 
-india-delhi-tanker-gang-scarcity. 

I use the name Tamil Nadu in accordance with governmental and public conven- 
tions; note that the culturally specific linguistic name of the state is Tamilnadu. 

The parties emerged out ofthe Dravidian movement inthe state, whichcenteredon 
conceptions of justice and equality that focused on caste hegemony (specifically 
Brahmans) and caste discrimination as well as cultural nationalist conceptions 
of ethnic-linguistic Tamil identities. 

“Level of Urbanisation,” Ministry of Housing and Urban Affairs, Government of 
India, accessed November 29, 2021, https://mohua.gov.in/cms/level-of-urbanis 
ation.php. 

For a useful discussion of such organizations in Mumbai, see Anand (2017). For 
an example of the critique of privatization, see Urs and Whittell (2009). 


1. FORMATION OF INDIA’S WATER BUREAUCRACY 


Patel would famously passionately defend the Administrative Service as India 
in his speech to Parliament on October 10, 1949 (see Singh 2017, 247). This has 
become known in Indian public culture as Patel’s defense of the IAS as India’s 
“steel frame.” 

Precolonial forms of social and political power were also fundamentally linked 
to the control and distribution of water resources (see Ludden 1985). 

For a rich discussion of practical expertise in flood-prone Orissa and the dele- 
terious effect of modern colonial technical projects, see D'Souza 2006. 

For a more extensive discussion of the formation of the universalized science of 
irrigation that was taking root, see Gilmartin 1994 and Mosse 1999. 

On this contrast, see Mosse 1999, 310. 

Peter Mollinga, for instance, has argued that famine protection was a real objec- 
tive. See his discussion of the famine commissions in 1880 and 1901-3 in 
Mollinga 2003. 

Such laws included the 1873 Northern India Canal and Drainage Act, the 1882 
Easement Act on groundwater, the 1920 United Provinces Minor Irrigation 
Works Act, the 1931 Madhya Pradesh Irrigation Act, and the 1935 Government 
of India Act that gave provinces rights over water. 
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The legal structure, as Philippe Cullet has noted, produced a significant linkage 
between land and water. The control of groundwater was connected to control 
of land. The result was that property rights developed around the ownership of 
water (2009, 28). 

Sadr-ul-Mahan Political Department, His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, Hyderabad-Deccan, to the Secretary to the Honourable the Resident at 
Hyderabad-Deccan, December 26, 1935, no. 3186. 

Sadr-ul-Mahan to the Secretary. 

PWD memorandum no. 2450-D/36-2, July 2, 1936. The conference took place on 
July 23, 1934. 

PWD memorandum, 28. 

This also extended to the PWD’s interpretation of riparian law. 

“Water in Indian Constitution,” Ministry of Jal Shakti Department of Water 
Resources, River Development and Ganga Rejuvenation, Government of India, 
accessed December 4, 2021, www.mowr. gov.in/water-indian-constitution. 

For critical work on development and water politics, see Baviskar 2005; Agarwal 
and Narain 1997. For a discussion of this developmental model of political econ- 
omy in the early decades of independence, see Frankel 2015; see also Gupta 1998. 
There is a very large amount of scholarship on dams in India. For a good over- 
view of the literature, see Joy et al. 2008. 

The weight of such institutional continuities that shaped the state’s approach to water 
in postindependence India does not of course mean that there were no significant 
changes. In the context of critiques of India’s developmental state, it is often too 
easy to forget the shift in state objectives. Thus, for instance, food security and self- 
sufficiency were central objects of the state in the early decades of independence. 
The formal name of the ministry has undergone changes over time. The current 
name is Ministry of Jal Shakti. For the reader’s accessibility, I use the abbrevi- 
ated name Ministry of Water Resources throughout the book. 

Other significant water-related issues, such as governance over droughts and 
floods, were treated by distinct institutional structures and efforts. On problems 
with drought governance, see Jairath 2008. 

See a similar discussion of the PWD in UP in Gould 2011. 


2. THE REGULATORY WATER STATE 


This has ranged from political discourses such as Arvind Kejriwal’s (then activist 
who would later become Delhi’s chief minister) campaign against the privatiza- 
tion of water in Delhi to NGO activities in Mumbai (see Anand 2017) to academic 
works (Shiva 2016). 

The classic case of expanded privatization is Chile. 

See, for example, the creation of specific procedures for such initiatives and the 
establishment of a PPP Approval Committee, F.No.2/10/2004-INF, Government 
of India Ministry of Finance Department of Economic Affairs, 2005. 
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Such centralizing tendencies are not limited to the water sector. For example, 
while the planning commission was disbanded, it was replaced by the NITI 
Aayog, which has been placed under the centralized authority of the prime min- 
ister. See Swenden and Saxena 2017. 

The Constitution (Seventy-Third Amendment) Act, 1992, Government of India, 
accessed December 4, 2021, www.india.gov.in/my-government/constitution-india 
/amendments/constitution-india-seventy-third-amendment-act-1992. 

The Sukthankar Committee recommended devolving responsibility to neigh- 
borhood/resident associations. The Ministry of Urban Development formulated 
the Pooled Finance Development Fund Guidelines for small and medium ULBs 
(see Hoque 2012) 

The World Bank has been advocating this measure in the irrigation sector since 
1998. See Koonan and Bhullar 2012 on this point and for an assessment of the 
WRA model. 

Government of India Notification F.No.2/10/2004-INF, Government of India 
Ministry of Finance Department of Economic Affairs, November 29, 2005. 
Thus, for example, all interlinking projects are to be classified as “national proj- 
ects” in order to speed up funding. Vishwa Mohan, “Linking of Rivers May Get 
National Tag,” Times of India, https://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/india/govt 
-may-declare-inter-state-river-linking-projects-as-national-projects/article 
show/62544432.cms. 

For a critical discussion, see Iyer 2012. 

“Jawaharlal Nehru National Urban Renewal Mission,” Ministry of Housing and 
Urban Affairs, Government of India, accessed December 4, 2021, https://mohua 
-gov.in/cms/jawaharlal-nehru-national-urban-renewal-mission.php. 
“Jawaharlal Nehru National Urban Renewal Mission.” 

ICICI Bank Limited (formerly ICICI Ltd), Housing Development Finance Cor- 
poration Limited and Infrastructure Leasing and Financial Services Limited 
(see TNUDF, n.d.). 

‘These reforms were implemented in Tamil Nadu in 1994 (GTN 1994). 

The act was amended in 2002 (GTN 2002). 

Networking of Rivers vs. IN RE, October 31, 2002, Supreme Court of India, Case- 
mine, accessed December 4, 2021, www.casemine.com/judgement/in/56ea95bf607 
dba382a0794c2. 


3. FEDERALISM AND INTERSTATE NEGOTIATIONS 


See, for example, Tamil Nadu’s attemptto compete with Andhra Pradesh for invest- 
ment in the IT sector (Kennedy 2004). 

The amendments still contain loopholes that allow delays. For instance, there is 
no time limit provided for publication of the tribunal decision in a gazette, which 
is a legal requirement for the implementation of an award (see Iyer 2002). I use 
Cauvery Tribunal or Cauvery Water Tribunal as abbreviated names for the full 
formal name, Cauvery Water Disputes Tribunal. 
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/news/politics-and-nation/karnataka-farmers-in-distress-as-crops-in-cauvery 
-basin-wither/articleshow/54725081.cms. Tamil Nadu meanwhile has seen a sim- 
ilar acute crisis. During my fieldwork, for instance, there was a pattern of distress- 
related farmer suicides. In 2020-21, there has been a mass sustained mobilization 
of farmers in Delhi. 

Chennai does not rely on the Cauvery resources for its drinking water supply. 
However, there are parallel patterns of strains on water resources through eco- 
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ntensifying droughts and competing pressures on water resources foreground 

water scarcity as an urgent concern of the global climate change crisis. In India, 

individual, industrial, and agricultural water demands exacerbate inequities of 

access and expose the failures of state governance to regulate use. State policies 
and institutions influenced by global models of reform produce and magnify socio- 
economic injustice in this “water bureaucracy.” 

Drawing on historical records, an analysis of postliberalization developments, and 
fieldwork in the city of Chennai, Leela Fernandes traces the configuration of colonial 
historical legacies, developmental-state policies, and economic reforms that strain 
water resources and intensify inequality. While reforms of water governance promote 
privatization and decentralization, they strengthen the state centralized control over 
water through city-based development models. Understanding the political economy 
of water thus illuminates the consequent failures of the state within countries of the 
Global South. 
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“Brilliantly argues how centralization tendencies occur in the liberal economy of India 
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“Offers a rich description of the dynamics of state authority and a new space to under- 
stand centralization beyond the nature of Indian federalism.”—VANDANA ASTHANA, 
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“Fernandes deftly reveals the complexity of postliberal governance in the context of 
water scarcity. The study sets a new standard for understanding how the bureau- 
cratic state’s reaction to climate change creates and deepens existing inequalities.” 
—NANCY NAPLES, coeditor of Border Politics: Social Movements, Collective Identi- 
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Cover illustration: After a monsoon in Chennai. Photo by McKay Savage. Wikimedia Commons, CC-BY-2.0. 
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